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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION. 
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Engaged in the completion of a laborious digest of a small section 
of the Laws of England, I have passed some of my hours of recre- 
ation amidst the works of a few favorite authors, to which, from 
my residence in the University, I have had easy access. From 
these works this Selection is made. It is published partly with 
the conviction that every lesson of such teachers of truth has a 
tendency to meliorate our general taste, and our taste for moral 
beauty ; but chiefly with the hope that I may induce some of my 
contemporaries, not accustomed to this train of reading, to extend 
their researches to these repositories of science. I please myself 
with thinking that this little volume will contain " the slip for use, 
and part of the root for growth." 

I subjoin in this preface an extract containing some account of 
Bishop Taylor, from the sermon preached at his funeral by his 
successor, George Rust, bishop of Dromore : 

" He was born at Cambridge, and brought up in the free-school 
there, and was ripe for the university before custom would allow 
of his admittance ; but by that time he was thirteen years old, he 
was entered into Caius College ; and as soon as he was graduate, 
he was chosen fellow. 

" He was a man long before he was of age ; and knew little 
more of the state of childhood than its innocency and pleasantness. 
From the university, by that time he was master of arts, he re- 
moved to London, and became public lecturer in the church of 
St. Paul's ; where he preached to the admiration and astonishment 
of his auditory ; and by his florid and youthful beauty, and sweet 
and pleasant air, and sublime and raised discourses, he made his 
hearers take him for some young angel, newly descended from 
the visions of glory. The fame of this new star, that outshone all 
the rest of the firmament, quickly came to the notice of the great 
archbishop [Laud] of Canterbury, who would needs have him 
preach before him ; whicR he performed not less to his wonder 
than satisfaction. His discourse was beyond exception and be- 
yond imitation : yet the wise prelate thought him too young ; but 
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the great youth humbly begged his grace to pardon that fault, and 
promised, if he lived, he would mend it. However, the grand 
patron of learning and ingenuity thought it for the advantage of 
the world, that such mighty parts should be afforded better oppor- 
tunities of study and improvement, than a course of constant 
preaching would allow of; and to that purpose he placed him in 
his own college of All Souls in Oxford ; where love and admira- 
tion still waited upon him : which, so long as there is any spark 
of ingenuity in the breasts of men, must needs be the inseparable 
attendants of so extraordinary a worth and sweetness. He had 
not been long here, before my lord of Canterbury bestowed upon 
him the rectory of Uphingham in Rutlandshire, and soon after 
preferred him to be chaplain to king Charles the Martyr, of blessed 
and immortal memory. 

" This great man had no sooner launched into the world, but a 
fearful tempest arose, and a barbarous and unnatural war dis- 
turbed a long and uninterrupted peace and tranquillity, and 
brought all things into disorder and confusion ; but his religion 
taught him to be loyal, and engaged him on his prince's side, 
whose cause and quarrel he always owned and maintained with a 
great courage and constancy ; till at last, he and his little fortune 
were shipwreck'd in that great hurricane that overturned both 
church and state. This fatal storm cast him ashore in a private 
corner of the world, and a tender providence shrouded him under 
her wings, and the prophet was fed in the wilderness ; and his 
great worthiness procured him friends, that supplied him with 
bread and necessaries. In this solitude he began to write those 
excellent discourses, which are enough of themselves to furnish a 
library, and will be famous to all succeeding generations for their 
greatness of wit, and profoundness of judgment, and richness of 
fancy, and clearness of expression, and copiousness of invention, 
and general usefulness to all the purposes of a Christian : and by 
these he soon got a great reputation among all persons of judgment 
and indifferency, and his name will grow greater still, as the 
world grows better and wiser. 

" When he had spent some years in this retirement, it pleased 
God to visit his family with sickness, and to take to himself the 
dear pledges of his favor, three sons of great hopes and expecta- 
tions, within the space of two or three months : and though he had 
learned a quiet submission unto the divine will, yet the affliction 
touched him so sensibly, that it made him desirous to leave the 
country ; and going to London, he there met my lord Conway, a 
person of great honor and generosity ; who making him a kind 
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proffer, the good man embraced it, and that brought him over Into 
Ireland, and settled him at Portmore, a place made for study and 
contemplation, which he therefore dearly loved; and here he 
wrote his Cases of Conscience, a book that is able alone to give its 
author immortality. 

" By this time the wheel of providence brought about the king's 
happy restoration, and there began a new world, and the Spirit 
of God moved upon the face of the waters, and out of a confused 
chaos brought forth beauty and order, and all the three nations 
were inspired with a new life, and became drunk with an excess 
of joy ! Among the rest, this loyal subject went over to congra. 
tulate the prince and people's happiness, and bear a part in the 
universal triumph. 

" It was not long ere his sacred majesty began the settlement 
of the church, and the great doctor Jeremy Taylor was resolved 
upon for the bishoprick of Down and Connor ; and, not long' after, 
Dromore was added to it : and it was but reasonable that the king 
and church should consider their champion, and reward the pains 
and sufferings he imderwent in the defence of their cause and 
honor. With what care and faithfulness he discharged his office, 
we are all his witnesses ; what good rules and directions he gave 
his clergy, and how he taught us the practice of them by his own 
example. Upon his coming over bishop, he was made a privy- 
counsellor ; and the University of Dublin gave him their testi- 
mon)', by recommending him for their vice-chancellor ; which 
honorable office he kept to his dying day. 

" Nature had befriended him much in his constitution, for he 
was a person of a most sweet and obliging humor, of great candor 
and ingenuity ; and there was so much of salt and fineness of 
wit, and prettiness of address in his familiar discourses as made 
his conversation have all the pleasantness of a comedy, and all the 
usefulness of a sermon. His soul was made up of harmony ; and 
he never spake but he charmed his hearer, not only with the 
clearness of his reason, but all his words, and his very tone and 
cadences were strangely musical. 

" But, that which did most of all captivate and enravish, was 
the gaiety and richness of his fancy : for he had much in him of 
that natural enthusiasm that inspires all great poets and orators ; 
and there was a generous ferment in his blood and spirits, that set 
his fancy bravely to work, and made it swell, and teem, and be- 
come pregnant to such degrees of luxuriancy, as nothing but the 
greatness of his wit and judgment oould have kept it within due 
bounds and measures. 
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" And indeed it was a rare mixture, and a single instance, 
hardly to be found in an age : for the great trier of wits has told 
us, that there is a peculiar and several complexion required for 
wit, and judgment, and fancy ; and yet you might have found all 
these in this great personage, in their eminency and perfection. 
But that which made his wit and judgment so considerable, was 
the largeness and freedom of his spirit, for truth is plain and easy 
to a mind disentangled from superstition and prejudice ; he was 
one of the ExXsktikoi, a sort of brave philosophers that La6rtius 
speaks of, that did not addict themselves to any particular sect, 
but ingeniously sought for Truth among all the wrangling schools ; 
and they found her miserably torn and rent to pieces, and par- 
celled into rags, by the several contending parties, and so dis- 
figured and misshapen, that it was hard to know her ; but they 
made a shift to gather up her scattered limbs, which, as soon as 
they came together, by a strange sympathy and connaturalness, 
presently united into a lovely and beautiful body. This was the 
spirit of this great man : he weighed men's reasons, and not their 
names, and was not scared with the ugly visors men usually put 
upon persons they hate, and opinions they dislike ; not affrighted 
with the anathemas and execrations of an infallible chair, which 
he looked upon only as bugbears to terrify weak and childish 
minds. He considered that it is not likely any one party should 
wholly engross truth to themselves ; that obedience is the only 
way to true knowledge ; that God always, and only, teaches 
docible and ingenuous minds, that are willing to hear, and ready 
to obey according to their light ; that it is impossible a pure, hum- 
bled, resigned, godlike soul should be kept out of heaven, what- 
ever mistakes it might be subject to in this state of mortality ; that 
the design of heaven is not to fill men's heads, and feed their curi- 
osities, but to better their hearts, and mend their lives. Such 
considerations as these made him impartial in his disquisitions, 
and gave a due allowance to the reasons of his adversary, and 
contended for truth, and not for victory. 

" And now you will easily believe that an ordinary diligence 
would be able to make great improvements upon such a stock of 
parts and endowments. But to these advantages of nature, and 
excellency of his spirit, he added an indefatigable industry, and 
Grod gave a plentiful benediction ; for there were very few kinds 
of learning but he was a great master in them. He was a rare 
humanist, and hugely versed in all the polite parts of learning ; 
and had thoroughly concocted all the ancient moralists, Greek 
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and Roman, poets and orators ; and was not unacquainted with 
the refined wits of the later ages, whether French or Italian. 

" But he had not only the accomplishments of a gentleman, 
but so universal were his parts, that they were proportioned to 
everything ; and though his spirit and humor were made up of 
smoothness and gentleness, yet he could bear with the harshness 
and roughness of the schools, and was not unseen in their subtle- 
ties and spiDosities, and upon occasion could make them serve his 
purpose. 

"His skill was great, both in the civil and canon law, and 
casuistical divinity ; and he was a rare conductor of souls, and 
knew how to counsel and to advise ; to solve difficulties, and 
determine cases, and quiet consciences. He understood what the 
several parties in Christendom have to say for themselves, and 
could plead their cause to better advantage than any advocate of 
their tribe ; and when he had done, he could confute them too ; 
and show, that better arguments than ever they could produce for 
themselves, would afford no sufficient ground for their fond 
opinions. 

" It would be too great a task to pursue his accomplishments 
through the various kinds of literature ; I shall content myself to 
add only his great acquaintance with the fathers and ecclesiasti- 
cal writers, and the doctors of the first and purest ages both of 
the Greek and Latin church ; which he has made use of against 
the Romanists, to vindicate the church of England from the 
challenge of innovation, and prove her to be truly ancient, catholic, 
and apostolical. 

" But religion and virtue is the crown of all other accomplish- 
ments ; and it was the glory of this great man, to be thought a 
Christian, and whatever you added to it, he looked upon as a term 
of diminution ; and yet he was a zealous son of the church of 
England ; but that was because he judged her (and with great 
reason) a church the most purely Christian of any in the world. 
In his younger years he met with some assaults from popery ; 
and the high pretensions of their religious orders were very ac- 
commodate to his devotional temper : but he was always so much 
master of himself, that he would never be governed by anything 
but reason, and the evidence of truth, which engaged him in the 
study of those controversies ; and to how good purpose, the world 
is by this time a sufficient witness. 

" He was a person of great humility ; and, notwithstanding his 
stupendous parts, and learning, and eminency of place, he had 
nothing in ham of pride and humor, but was courteous and affiible, 
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and of easy access^ and would lend a ready ear to the complaints, 
yea to the impertinencies, of the meanest persons. His humility 
was coupled with an extraordinary piety ; and I believe, he spent 
the greatest part of his time in heaven ; his solemn hours of prayer 
took up a considerable portion of his life ; and, we are not to 
doubt, but he had learned of St. Paul to pray continually ; and 
that occasional ejaculations, and frequent aspirations and emigra- 
tions of his soul after Grod, made up the best part of his devotions. 
But he was not only a good man Grod-ward, but he was come to 
the top of St. Peter's gradation, and to all his other virtues added 
a large and diffusive charity ; and whoever compares his plenti- 
ful incomes with the inconsiderable estate he lefl at his death, 
will be easily convinced that charity was steward for a great 
proportion of his revenue. But the hungry that he fed, and the 
naked that he clothed, and the distressed that he supplied, and 
the fatherless that he provided for ; the poor children that he put 
to apprentice, and brought up at school, and maintained at the 
university, will now sound a trumpet to that charity which he 
dispersed with his right hand, but would not suffer his lefl hand 
to have any knowledge of it." 



PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 

The motives by which I was induced to publish these Selections 
are explained in the annexed Preface to the first edition of this 
work. It was prepared in the retirement of the University, as a 
relaxation from severe studies, and to cherish the taste and genius 
that blessed the sweet charities of private life by which I was then 
surrounded. 

But pleasures are like poppies spread, 
You seize the flower, its bloom is shed : 
Or like the snow-fall in the river, 
A moment white — then melts for ever. 

This second edition is published with the ardent hope that it 
may, in some sort, contribute to teach affliction how to direct its 
sorrows, and to turn its grief into virtues and advantages : that it 
may speak peace " when our eyelids are loosed with sickness, 
and our bread is dipped in tears, and all the daughters of music 
are brought low ;" that, from the labors of these philosophers, 
prosperity may remember that " a man is what he knows ; that 
of created beings the most excellent are those who are intelligent, 
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and who steadily employ their gift of reason for the glory of the 
Creator and the relief of man's estate." 



PREFACE TO THE TfflRD EDITION.* 

The first edition of these Selections was published in the year 
1805 ; the second in 1807. They have been for some years out 
of print ; — ^but my engagements during the last twenty years 
have been so incessant, that, with every anxiety to assist in extend- 
ing to others the blessings with which the works of these holy men 
abound, I have only occasionally, and not without difficulty, been 
able to appropriate a few moments to this labor of love. I trust 
that it will not have been in vaia. " The delivery of knowledge 
is as of fair bodies of trees ; if you mean to use the shoot, as the 
builder doth, it is no matter for die roots ; but if you mean it to 
grow, as the planter doth, look you well that the slip has part of 
the root."f I please myself with thinking that some of these 
Selections cannot but give immediate delight : and often, in my 
solitary walks through this noble city, more quiet to me than the 
retirement of academic bowers, I shall indulge the hope that this 
volume may, perchance, be opened by some young man who, at 
his entrance into life, is meditating upon that " suavissima vita 
indies sentire se fieri meliorem." May this little spark of holy 
fire direct him to the place where the star appears, and point to 
the very house where the babe lies. In the works of these ancient 
writers, which as so many lights shine before us, he will find what 
is better than rubies and gold, yea, than fine gold. He will learn 
not to be misled by the transient pleasures of life ; but to seek for 
permanent happiness, where it can alone be found, in knowledge, 
in piety, and in charity. 

* Published in 1829. f Lord Bacon. 
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SECTION I. 

BISHOP TAYLOR. 

If these little sparks of holy fire which I have heaped together do not give 
life to your prepared and already enkindled spirit, yet they will sometimes 
help to entertain a thought, to actuate a passion, to employ and hallow a 
fancy. — Epistle Dedicatory to Taylofa Life of Christ. 

ON PRAYER. 

Prayer is the peace of our spirit, the stillness of our thoughts, 

the evenness of recollection^ the seat of meditation, the rest of our 

cares, and the calm of our tempest ; prayer is the issue of a quiet 

mind, of untroubled thoughts, it is the daughter of charity and 

the sister of meekness ; and he that prays to Grod with an angry, 

that is, with a troubled and discomposed spirit, is like him that 

retires into a battle to meditate, and sets up his closet in the out 

quarters of an army. Anger is a perfect alienation of the mind 

from prayer, and therefore is contrary to that attention, which 

presents our prayers in a right line to Grod. For so have I seen 

a lark rising from his bed of grass, and soaring upwards singing 

as he rises, and hopes to get to heaven, and climb over the clouds ; 

but the poor bird was beaten back with the loud sighings of an 

eastern wind, and his motion made irregular and unconstant, 

descending more at every breath of the tempest, than it could 

recover by the libration and frequent weighing of his wings ; till 

the little creature was forced to sit down and pant, and stay till 

the storm was over, and then it made a prosperous flight, and did 

rise and sing as if it had learned music and motion from an angel, 

2 
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as he passed sometimes through the air about his ministries here 
below : so is the prayer of a good man, &c.* 

Prayers are but the body of the bird ; desires are its angePs 
wings. f 

EDUCATION. 

Otherwise do fathers, and otherwise do mothers handle their 
children. These soften them with kisses and imperfect noises, 
with the pap and breast-milk of soft endearments ; they rescue 
them from tutors, and snatch them from discipline : they desire 
to keep them fat and warm, and their feet dry, and their bellies 
full ; and then the children govern, and cry, and prove fools and 
troublesome, so long as the feminine republic does endure. But 
fathers, because they design to have their children wise and vali- 
ant, apt for counsel or for arms, send them to severe govern- 
ments, and tie them to study, to hard labor, and afflictive contin- 
gencies. They rejoice when the bold boy strikes a lion with his 
hunting spear, and shrinks not when the beast comes to affright his 
early courage. Softness is for slaves and beasts, for minstrels 
and useless persons, for such who cannot ascend higher than the 
state of a fair ox, or a servant entertained for vainer offices ; but 
the man that designs his son for nobler employments, — to honors 
and to triumphs, to consular dignities, and presidencies of coun- 
cils, loves to see him pale with study, or panting with labor, hard- 
ened with sufferings, or eminent by dangers.:): 



AGE OF REASON AND DISCRETION. 

We must not think that the life of a man begins when he can 
feed himself or walk alone, when he can fight or beget his like, 
for so he is contemporary with a camel or a cow ; but he is first 
a man when he comes to a certain steady use of reason, accord- 
ing to his proportion ; and when that is, all the world of men can- 

• The Return of Prayers, Serm. v., p. 33. 
t Worthy Communicant, sec. 4. 
t Holy Dying, ch. iii. 
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not tell precisely. Some are called at age at fourteen, some at 
one-and-twenty, some never ; but all men late enough ; for the 
life of a man comes upon him slowly and insensibly. But as 
when the sun approaching towards the gates of the morning, he 
first opens a little eye of heaven, and sends away the spirits of 
darkness, and gives light to a cock, and calls up the lark to ma- 
tins, and by and by gilds the fringes of a cloud, and peeps over 
the eastern hills, thrusting out his golden horns like those which 
decked the brows of Moses when he was forced to wear a veil 
because himself had seen the face of God ; and still, while a man 
tells the story, the sun gets up higher, till he shows a fair face 
and a full light, and then he shines one whole day, under a cloud 
often, and sometimes weeping great and little showers, and sets 
quickly. So is a man's reason and his life. He first begins to 
perceive himself, to see or taste, making little reflections upon 
his actions of sense, and can discourse of flies and dogs, shells and 
play, horses and liberty : but when he is strong enough to enter 
into arts and little institutions, he is at first entertained with trifles 
and impertinent things, not because he needs them, but because 
his understanding is no bigger, and little images of things are laid 
before him, like a cock-boat to a whale, only to play withal : but 
before a man comes to be wise, he is half dead with gouts and 
consumption, with catarrhs and aches, with sore eyes and a worn- 
out body. So that, if we must not reckon the life of a man but 
by the accounts of his reason, he is long before his soul be dressed ; 
and he is not to be called a man without a wise and an adorned 
soul, a soul at least furnished with what is necessary towards his 
well-being. 

And now let us consider what that thing is which we call years 
of discretion. The young man is passed his tutors, and arrived 
at the bondage of a caitiff spirit ; he is run from discipline, and is 
let loose to passion. The man by this time hath wit enough to 
choose his vice, to act his lust, to court his mistress, to talk con- 
fidently, and ignorantly, and perpetually : to despise his betters, 
to deny nothing to his appetite, to do things that when he is indeed 
a man he must for ever be ashamed of: for this is all the dis- 
cretion that most men show in the first stage of- their manhood. 
They can discern good from evil ; and they prove their skill by 
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leaving all that is good, and wallowing in the evils of folly and 
an unbridled appetite. And by this time the young man hath 
contracted vicious habits, and is a beast in manners, and there- 
fore it will not be fitting to reckon the beginning of his life : he 
is a fool in his understanding, and that is a sad death, ^c."' 



ON DEATH. 

I SHALL entertain you in a charnel-house, and carry your medi- 
tation awhile into the chambers of death, where you shall find the 
rooms dressed up with melancholic aris, and fit to converse with 
your most retired thoughts, which begin with a sigh, and proceed 
in deep consideration, and end in a holy resolution. It is neces- 
sary to present these bundles of cypress.f 

The autumn with its fruits provides disorders for us, and the 
winter's cold turns them into sharp diseases, and the spring 
brings flowers to strew our hearse, and the summer gives green 
turf and brambles to bind upon our graves.:): 

It is a mighty change that is made by the death of every per- 
son, and it is visible to us who are alive. Reckon but from the 
spritefulness of youth and the fair cheeks and the full eyes of 
childhood, from the vigorousness and strong flexure of the joints 
of five-and-twenty to the hollowness and dead paleness, to the 
loathsomeness and horror of a three days burial, and we shall 
perceive the distance to be very great and very strange. But so 
I have seen a rose newly springing .from the clefts of its hood, and 
at first it was fair as the morning, and full with the dew of hea- 
ven, as a lamb's fleece : but when a ruder breath had forced open 
its virgin modesty, and dismantled its too youthful and unripe 
retirements, it began to put on darkness, and to decline to soft- 
ness and the symptoms of a sickly age ; it bowed the head, and 
broke its stalk ; and at night, having lost some of its leaves and 
all its beauty, it fell, &c. 

• Holy Dying, ch. i. f Dedication to Holy Dying. 

t Holy Dying. 
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The wild fellow in Petronius that escaped upon a broken table 
from the furies of a shipwreck, as he was sunning himself upon 
the rocky shore, espied a man rolled upon his floating bed of 
waves,* ballasted with sand in the folds of his garment, and car- 
ried by his civil enemy the sea towards the shore to find a grave : 
and it cast him into some sad thoughts : that peradventure this 
man's wife in some part of the continent, safe and warm, looks 
next month for the good man's return ; or it may be his son 
knows nothing of the tempest ; or his father thinks of that affec- 
tionate kiss which still is warm upon the good old man's cheek 
ever since he took a kind farewell, and he weeps with joy to 
think how blessed he shall be when his beloved boy returns into 
the circle of his father's arms. Those are the thoughts of mor- 
tals, this the end and sum of all their designs : a dark night and 
an ill guide, a boisterous sea and a broken cable, a hard rock 
and a rough wind, dashed in pieces the fortune of a whole family, 
and they that shall weep loudest for the accident are not yet en- 
tered into the storm, and yet have suffered shipwreck. Then 
looking upon the carcass, he knew it, and found it to be the mas- 
ter of the ship, who the day before cast up the accounts of his 
patrimony and his trade, and named the day when he thought to 
be at home. See how the man swims who was so angry two 
days since ; his passions are becalmed with the storm, his ac- 
counts cast up, his cares at an end, his voyage done, and his 
gains are the strange events of death. 

Of all the evils of the world which are reproached with an 
evil character, death is the most innocent of its accusation.f 

* Like a common-weed, 



The sea-swell took her hair. Keats. 

t To the same effect Bishop Taylor says, in another part of his Holy 
Dying.—" Take away but the pomps of death, the disguises, and solemn 
bug-bears, and the actings by candlelight, and proper and phantastic cere- 
monies, the minstrels and the noise-makers, the women and the weepers, 
the swoonings and the shriekings, the nurses and the physicians, the dark 
room and the ministers, the kindred and the watches, and then to die is 
easy, ready, and quitted from its troublesome circumstances. It is the same 
harmless thing that a poor shepherd sufiered yesterday, or a maid-servant 
to-day ; and at the same time in which you die, in that very night a thou- 
sand creatures die with you, some wise men and many fools ; and the wis- 
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IMMODERATE GRIEF. 



Solemn and appointed mournings are good expressions of 
deamess to the departed soul, and of his worth, and our valu( 

dom of the first will not quit him, and the folly of the latter does not d 
him unable to die." And in an essay ascribed (erroneously), I thinl 
Lord Bacon, he says, ** I have often thought of death, and I find it the ] 
of all evils." But in the same essay the author says, " Death arrives 
cious only to such as sit in darkness, or lie heavy burthened with grief 
irons ; to the poor Christian that sits bound in the ^ley ; to despa: 
widows, pensive prisoners, and deposed kings ; to them whose fortune 
back, and whose spirits mutiny ; unto such death is a redeemer, and 
grave a place for retiredness and rest. These wait upon the shore of de 
and waft unto him to draw near, wishing above all others to see his ; 
that they might be led to his place, wooing the remorseless sisters to \ 
down the watch of their life, and to break them off before the hour." 
One of the sweetest of our modern poets says, — 

And hark ! the nightingale begins its song, 
" Most musical, most melancholy" bird ! 
A melancholy bird ? Oh, idle thought ! 
In nature there is nothing melancholy. 

So sings the sweet poet. Are these the mere fancies of the brain, i 
sions of the imagination, or does philosophy echo what the poet sings ? 
us try this by seeing whether in death, which is as natural as life, thei 
not something melancholy ? Is there nothing melancholy in a death-b 
in the agony and last contentions of the soul ; the reluctancies and un^ 
lingnesses of the body ; the forehead washed with a new baptism, besm 
ed with a cold sweat, tenacious and clammy, apt to make it cleave to 
roof of the coffin ; the nose cold and undiscerning ; the eyes dim as a 
lied mirror ; the feet cold ; the hands stiff*? How many of us have cent 
plated with admiration the graceful motion of the female form ; the 
sparkling with intelligence ; the countenance enlivened by wit, or anims 
or soothed by feeling ? Is there nothing sad in the consciousness that : 
few short years, perhaps in the next moment, sensation and motion \ 
cease ; the body lose its warmth, the eyes their lustre, and the lips 
cheeks become livid .' Is there nothing melancholy in the consciousi 
that these are but preludes to other changes } Will the poet still say. 

Oh, idle thought .? 
In nature there is nothing melancholy ? 

And will philosophy echo what the poet sings ? 
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him ; and it hath its praise in nature, and in manners, and public 
customs. Something is to be given to custom, something to fame, 
to nature, and to civilities, and to the honor of the deceased 
friends ; for that man is esteemed to die miserable, for whom no 

It certainly is true that this is no new song of the poets. Bacon (whether 
truly or not is the question) says — Knowledge mitigates the fear of death ; 
for, if a man be deeply imbued with the contemplation of mortality and the 
corruptible nature of all things, he will easily concur with Epictetus, who 
went forth one day, and saw a woman weeping for her pitcher of earth that 
was broken ; and went forth the next day, and saw a woman weeping for 
her son that was dead ; and therefore said, " Heri vidi fragilem frangi ; hodie 
vidi mortalem mori." And therefore Virgil did excellently and profoundly 
couple the knowledge of causes and the conquest of all fears as concomi- 
tant : — 

Felix, qui potuit rerum cognoscere causas, 
Atque metus omnes et inexorabile fatum 
Subjecit pedibus, strepitumque Acherontis avari ! 

If any of my readers is desirous to discover the portion of truth and of 
error which these opinions of poets and philosophers contain, it is neces- 
sary to proceed with caution, and separately to examine the different causes 
which compose the painful associations with which death is accompanied : 
consisting, as it does, of a complication of terrors, aiding each other, and 
becoming formidable by their united operation, let him read Tucker's valu- 
able Essay on Death, in vol. vii. of his admirable work on tiie Light of Na- 
ture ; and let him remember that Lord Bacon, in his Doctrine of all the 
Motions in Nature, says, " The political motion is that by which the parts 
of a body are restrained from their own immediate appetites or tendencies, 
to unite in such a state as may preserve the existence of the whole body. 
Thus the spirit, which exists in all living bodies, keeps all the parts in due 
subjection; when it escapes, the body decomposes, or the similar parts 
unite— as metals rust, fluids turn sour : and in animals, when the spirit 
which held the parts together escapes, all things are dissolved and return 
to their own natures or principles : the oily parts to themselves, the aqueous 
to themselves, &c., upon which necessarily ensues that confusion of parts, 
observable in putrefaction." So true it is, that in nature all is beauty ! that 
notwithstanding our partial views, and distressing associations, the forms of 
death, misshapen as we suppose them, are but the tendencies to union in 
similar natures. 

In this spirit was the inscription written which is now on the monument 
of Lord Bacon. He died in the year 1626 ; and, according to his wish, is 
buried in the same grave with his mother. Near to him lies his faithful 
secretary ; and although only a few letters of his name, scarcely legible. 
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friend or n lativc sheds a trar, or pays a solemn sigh. Some 
showers sprinkled upon my grave would do well and comely. 

But tliat whicli is to l>c faulted in this partioular is, when the 
grief is immoderate and unreasonable : and Paula Romana de- 
served to Ijave felt the weight of St. Hierom's severe reproof 
when at tho death of every of her children she almost wept 
herself into her grave.* 

And it liath been observed, that those greater and stormy pas- 
sions do so spend tlie whole stock of grief, that they prea^y 
admit a comf()rt and contrary affection ; while a sorrow that is 
even and temperate goes on to its period with expectation and the 

can now be trace<1, he will ever be remembered for his affectionate tttKh- 
ment to his master and friend. Upon the monument which he raised to 
Lonl Bacon, who appears, sitting in deep but tranquil thought, he has 
inscribed this epitaph : — 

FRAN CI8CU8 BACON BARO DE TERULAM 8 : AX.BANI YICnMS 

8EU NOTOR1BU8 TITUU8 

8CIENTIARUM LUMEN, FACUNDIJB UEZ 

SIC 8EDEBAT : 

qui POflTQUAM OMNIA NATURALIS BAPIXNTIJE 

XT CIVILIS ARCANA XTOLTI88XT 

NATURJE DECRETUM EXPLETIT 

COMPOSITA 80LVAMTUR. 

Is not decomposition, in the sight of omniscience, as beautiful as union? 

* Ought we in our grief for the loss of each other, to murmur at the 
order of nature, at the dispensations of Providence, or ought we to remem- 
ber that — 

They are not lost 

Who leave their parents for the calm of heaven. 

I know well 

That they who love their friends most tenderly 
Still bear their loss the best. There is in love 
A consecrated power, that seems to wake 
Only at the touch of death from its repose. 
In the profoundest depths of thinking souls, 
Superior to the outward signs of grief. 
Sighing or tears,— when these have past away, 
It rises calm and beautiful, like the moon. 
Saddening the solemn night, yet with that sadness 
Mingling the breath of undisturbed peace. 

CITT OF THE PLAGITK. 
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distances of a just time. The Ephesian woman that the soldier 
told of in Petronius was the talk of all the town, and the rarest 
example of a dear affection to her husband. She descended with 
the corpse into the vault, and there being attended with her maiden, 
resolved to weep to death, or die with famine or a distempered 
sorrow : from which resolution, nor his nor her friends, nor the 
reverence of the principal citizens, who used the entreaties of 
their charity and their power, could persuade her. But a soldier 
that watched seven dead bodies hanging upon trees just over 
against this monument, crept in, and a while stared upon the silent 
and comely disorders of the sorrow : and having let the wonder 
awhile breathe out at each other's eyes, at last he fetched his 
supper and a bottle of wine, with purpose to eat and drink, and 
still to feed himself with that sad prettiness. His pity and first 
draught of wine made him bold and curious to try if the maid 
would drink ; who, having many hours since felt her resolution 
faint as her wearied body, took his kindness, and the light re- 
turned into her eyes, and danced like boys in a festival : and 
feanng lest the pertinaciousness of her mistress' sorrows should 
cause her evil to revert, or her shame to approach, assayed 
whether she would endure to hear an argument to persuade her 
to drink and live. The violent passion had laid all her spirits in 
wildness and dissolution, and the maid found them willing to be 
gathered into order at the arrest of any new object, being weary 
of the first, of which like leeches they had sucked their fill till 
they fell down and burst. The weeping woman took her cordial, 
and was not angry with her maid, and heard the soldier talk. 
And he was so pleased with the change, that he, who at first loved 
the silence of the sorrow, was more in love with the music of her 
returning voice, especially which himself had strung and put in 
tune : and the man began to talk amorously, and the woman's 
weak head and heart were soon possessed with a little wine, and 
grew gay, and talked, and fell in love ; and that very night, in 
the morning of her passion, in the grave of her husband, in the 
pomps of mourning, and in her funeral garments, married her new 
and stranger guest.* 

* Holy Dying. 
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THE POWER OF PRAYER. 

Prayer can obtain everything, it can open the windows of 
heaven, and shut the gates of hell ; it can put a constraint upon 
Grod, and detain an angel till he leave a blessing ; it can open the 
treasures of rain, and soften the iron ribs of rocks, till they melt 
into tears and a flowing river : prayer can unclasp the girdles of 
the north, saying to a mountain of ice, Be thou removed hence, 
and cast into the bottom of the sea ; it can arrest the sun in the 
midst of his course, and send the swift- winged winds upon our 
errand; and all those strange things, and secret decrees, and 
unrevealed transactions which are above the clouds, and far 
beyond the regions of the stars, shall combine in ministry and 
advantages for the praying man.* 



ON THE GOODNESS OF THE ALMIGHTY. 

As the sun sends forth a benign and gentle influence on the seed 
of plants, that it may invite forth the active and plastic power 
from its recess and secrecy, that by rising into the tallness and 
dimensions of a tree, it may still receive a greater and more 
refreshing influence from its foster father, the prince of all the 
bodies of light; and in all these emanations the sun itself 
receives no advantage but the honor of doing benefits: so doth the 
Almighty fatlier of all the creatures ; he at first sends forth his 
blessings upon us, that we, by using them aright, should make 
ourselves capable of greater ; while the giving glory to Grod, and 
doing homage to him, are nothing for his advantage, but only for 
ours ; our duties towards him being like vapors ascending from 
the earth, not at all to refresh the region of the clouds, but 
to return back in a fruitful and refreshing shower ; and Grod cre- 
ated us, not that we can increase his felicity, but that he might 
have a subject receptive of felicity from him. 

Does not Grod send his angels to keep thee in all thy ways ? 

* Worthy Communicant. 
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are not they ministering spirits sent forth to wait upon thee as thy 
guard ? art not thou kept from drowning, from fracture of bones, 
from madness, from deformities, by the riches of the divine good- 
ness ? Tell the joints of thy body, doest thou want a finger ? and 
if thou doest not understand how great a blessing that is, do but 
remember how ill thou canst spare the use of it when thou hast 
but a thorn in it. The very privative blessings, the blessings of 
immunity, safeguard, and integrity, which we all enjoy, deserve a 
thanksgiving of a whole life. If God should send a cancer upon 
thy face, or a wolf into thy breast, if he should spread a crust of 
leprosy upon thy skin, "what wouldest thou give to be but as now 
thou art.* 



LUKEWARMNESS AND ZEAL. 

He that is warm to-day and cold to-morrow, zealous in his reso- . 
lution and weary in his practices, fierce in the beginning, and 
slack and easy in his progress, hath not yet well chosen what side 
he will be of. For religion cannot change, though we do ; and, 
if we do, we have left God ; and whither he can go that goes 
from God, his own sorrows will soon enough instruct him. This 
fire must never go out ; but it must be like the fire of heaven ; it 
must shine like the stars, though sometimes covered with a cloud, 
or obscured by a greater light ; yet they dwell for ever in their 
orbs, and walk in their circles, and observe their circumstances ; 
but go not out by day nor night, and set not when kings die, nor 
are extinguished when nations change their government. So 
must the zeal of a Christian be, a constant incentive of his duty ; 
and though sometimes his hand is drawn back by violence 
or need, and his prayers shortened by the importunity of business, 
and some parts omitted by necessities and just compliances ; yet 
still the fire is kept alive, it bums within when the light breaks 
not forth, and is eternal as the orb of fire, or the embers of the 
altar of incense. 

In every action of religion God expects such a warmth, and a 

* Mercy of the Divine Judgments. Serm. xii., pp. 286. 8. 95. 
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holy fire to go along, that it may be able to enkmdle the wood 
upon the altar, and consume the sacrifice ; but Grod hates an 
indifierent spirit. Earnestness and vivacity ; quickness and 
delight, perfect choice of the service, and a delight in the prose- 
cution, is all that the spirit of a man can yield towards his 
religion : the outward work is the effect of the body ; but if a man 
does it heartily and with all his mind, then religion hath wings, 
and moves upon wheels of fire. 

However it be very easy to have our thoughts wander, yet it is 
our indifferency and lukewarmness that makes it so natural; 
and you may observe it, that so long as the light shines bright, 
and the fires of devotion and desires fiame out, so long the mind 
of a man stands close to the altar and waits upon the sacrifice ; 
but as the fires die and desires decay, so the mind steals away 
and walks abroad, to see the little images of beauty and pleasure 
which it beholds in the falling stars and little glowworms of the 
world. The river that runs slow and creeps by the banks, and 
begs leave of every turf to let it pass, is drawn into little hollow- 
nesses, and spends itself in smaller portions, and dies with diver- 
sion ; but when it runs with vigorousness and a full stream, and 
breaks down every obstacle, making it even as its own brow, it 
stays not to be tempted with little avocations, and to creep into 
holes, but runs into the sea through full and useful channels : so 
is a man's prayer ; if it moves upon the feet of an abated appe- 
tite, it wanders into the society of every trifling accident, and 
stays at the comers of the fancy, and talks with every object 
it meets, and cannot arrive at heaven ; but when it is carried 
upon the wings of passion and strong desires, a swift motion and 
a hungry appetite, it passes on through all the intermedial regions 
of clouds, and stays not till it dwells at the foot of the throne, 
where Mercy sits, and thence sends holy showers of refresh- 
ments.* 

TOLERATION. 

Any zeal is proper for religion, but the zeal of the sword and 
the zeal of anger : this is the bitterness of zeal, and it is a certain 

* On Lukewarmness and Fear. Serm. xii., part 2. 
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temptation to every man against his duty ; for if the sword turns 
preacher, and dictates propositions by empire instead of argu- 
ments, and engraves them in men's hearts with a poniard, that it 
shall be death to believe what I innocently and ignorantly am 
persuaded of, it must needs be unsafe to try the spirits, \o try all 
things, to make inquiry ; and yet, without this liberty, no man can 
justify himself before Grod or man, nor confidently say that his 
religion is best. This is inordination of zeal; for Christ, by 
reproving St, Peter drawing his sword even in the cause of 
Christ, for his sacred and yet injured person, teaches us not to 
use the sword, though in the cause of God, or for God himself. 

When Abraham sat at his tent door, according to his custom, 
waiting to entertain strangers, he espied an old man stooping and 
leaning on his staff, weary with age and travail, coming towards 
him, who was a hundred years of age. He received him kindly, 
washed his feet, provided supper, caused him to sit down ; but 
observing that the old man eat, and prayed not, nor begged for a 
blessing on his meat, he asked him why he did not worship the 
God of heaven. The old man told him, that he worshipped the 
fire only, and acknowledged no other Grod. At which answer 
Abraham grew so zealously angry, that he thrust the old man out 
of his tent, and exposed him to all the evils of the night, and an 
unguarded condition. When the old man was gone, God called 
to Abraham, and asked him where the stranger was ? He replied, 
I thrust him away because he did not worship thee. Grod an- 
swered him, I have suffered him these hundred years, although 
he dishonored me ; and couldst not thou endure him one night 1* 



ON HOPE. 

Hope is like the wing of an angel soaring up to heaven, and bears 
our prayers to the throne of Grod. 

THE HOPES OF MAN. 

As a worm creepeth with her belly on the ground, with her por- 
tion and share of Adam's curse, li^ up its head to partake a 

♦ Liberty of Prophesying. 
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little of the blessings of the air, and opens the junctures of her 
imperfect body, and curls her little rings into knots and combina- 
tions, drawing up her tail to a neighborhood of the head's plea- 
sure and motion ; but still it must return to abide the fiite of its 
own nature, and dwell and sleep upon the dust : so are the hopes 
of a mortal man ; he opens his eyes and looks upon fine things 
at distance, and shuts them again with weakness, because they 
are too glorious to behold ; and the man rejoices because he 
hopes fine things are staying for him; but his heart aches, 
because he knows there are a thousand ways to fail and miss of 
those glories ; and though he hopes, yet he enjoys not ; he longs, 
but he possesses not, and must be content with his portion of dust ; 
and being a worm and no man, must die down in this portion, 
before he can receive the end of his hopes, the salvation of his 
soul in the resurrection of the dead.* 



ON MAKRTAGE. 

FROM 8ERM0N,t ENTITLED "THE MARRIAGE RING.*' 

1. Marriage compared with single life. 

2. Marriage considered by itself, 

1st. As it relates equally to husband and loife, 1. Caution 
requisite in marrying : — 2. They ought, when newly mar- 
ried, to avoid offending each other : — 3. They should be 
careful to avoid little vexations : — 4. They should abstain 
from those things from which they are respectively averse : 
5. They should avoid nice distinctions of mine and thine. 

2dly . As it relates to the husband and tuife separately ; and, \si, 
To the husband, — ^Nature of his power;— His love; — He 
should set a good example to his wife ; — His chastity should 
be unspotted. )lndly, To the wife, — Obedience ;— Compli- 
ance. 

* Funeral Sermon on the Archbishop of Armagh, 
t Sermon zvii., p. 122. 
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MAKKIAGE COMPARED WITH SINGLE LIFE. 

Maskiage is a school and exercise of virtue : and though marriage 
hath cares, yet the single life hath desires, which are more 
troublesome and more dangerous, and often end in sin ; while the 
cares are but. instances of duty, and exercises of piety; and 
therefore if single life hath more privacy of devotion, yet mar- 
riage hath more necessities and more variety of it, and is an 
exercise of more graces. 

Marriage is the proper scene of piety and patience, of the duty 
of parents and the charity of relations : here kindness is spread 
abroad, and love is united and made firm as a centre ; marriage 
is the nursery of heaven. The virgin sends prayers to Grod ; 
but she carries but one soul to him : but the state of marriage 
fills up the numbers of the elect, and hath in it the labor of love, 
and the delicacies of friendship, the blessing of society, and the 
union of hands and hearts. It hath in it less of beauty, but more 
of safety than the single life ; it hath more care, but less danger ; 
it is more merry, and more sad : is fuller of sorrows and fuller 
of joys : it lies under more burdens, but is supported by all the 
strengths of love and charity, and those burdens are delightful. 

Marriage is the mother of the world, and preserves kingdoms, 
and fills cities, and churches, and heaven itself. Celibate, like 
the fly in the heart of an apple, dwells in a perpetual sweetness ; 
but sits alone, and is confined and dies in singularity ; but mar- 
riage, like the useful bee, builds a house and gathers sweetness 
from every flower, and labors and unites into societies and repub- 
lics, and sends out colonies, and feeds the world with delicacies, 
and obeys their king, and keeps order, and exercises many vir- 
tues, and promotes the interest of mankind, and is that state of 
good things to which God hath designed the present constitution 
of the world. 

caution kequisite in makeying. 

They that enter into the state of marriage cast a die of the great- 
est contingency, and yet of the greatest interest in the world, next 
to the last throw for eternity. Life or death, felicity or a lasting 
sorrow, are in the power of marriage. A woman, indeed, ven- 
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tures most, for she hath no sanctuary to retire to from an evil 
husband, she must dwell upon her sorrow, and hatch the eggs 
which her own folly and infelicity hath produced ; and she b more 
under it because her tormentor hath a warrant of prerogative, and 
the woman may complain to God as subjects do of tyrant princes ; 
but otherwise she hath no appeal in the causes ^ unkindness. 
And though the man can run from many hours of his sadness, yet 
he must return to it again ; and when he sits among his neigh- 
bors, he remembers the objection that is in his bosom, and he sighs 
deeply. The boys, and the pedlars, and the fruiterers, shall tell 
of this man when he is carried to his grave, that he lived and died 
a poor wretched person. 

The stags in the Greek epigram, whose knees were clogged 
with frozen snow upon the mountains, came down to the brooks 
of the valleys, hoping to thaw their joints with the waters of the 
stream ; but there the frost overtook them, and bound them fast 
in ice, till the young herdsmen took them in their stranger snare. 
It is the unhappy chance of many men, finding many inconveni- 
ences upon the mountains of single life, they descend into the val- 
leys of marriage to refresh their troubles ; and there they enter 
into fetters, and are bound to sorrow by the cords of a man's or 
woman's peevishness. 

As the Indian women enter into folly for the price of an ele- 
phant, and think their crime warrantable, so do men and women 
change their liberty for a rich fortune (like Eriphile the Argive ; 
she preferred gold before a good man), and show themselves to 
be less than money, by overvaluing that to all the content and 
wise felicity of their lives ; and when they have counted the money 
and their sorrows together, how willingly would they buy, with 
the loss of all that money, modesty, or sweet nature to their rela- 
tive! 

As very a fool is he that chooses for beauty principally : — 
" Cui sunt eruditi oculi et stulta mens" (as one said), whose eyes 
are witty and their souls sensual : it is an ill band of afiections to 
tie two hearts together by a little thread of red and white : and 
they can love no longer but until the next ague comes ; and they 
are fond of each other but at the chance of fancy, or the small* 
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pox, or child-bearing, or care, or time, or anything that can de- 
stroy a pretty flower. 

THEY OUGHT, WHEN NEWLY MARRIED, TO AVOID OFFENDmO EACH 

OTHER. 

Man and wife are equally concerned to avoid all offences of each 
other in the beginning of their conversation : every little thing 
can blast an infant blossom ; and the breath of the south can 
shake the little rings of the vine, when first they begin to curl like 
the locks of a new- weaned boy : but when by age and consolida- 
lion they stiffen into the hardness of a stem, and have, by the warm 
embraces of the sun and the kisses of heaven, brought forth their 
clusters, they can endure the storms of the north, and the loud 
noises of a tempest, and yet never be broken : so are the early 
anions of an unfixed marriage ; watchful and observant, jealous 
and busy, inquisitive and careful, and apt to take alarm at every 
unkind word. After the hearts of the man and the wife are en- 
deared and hardened by a mutual confidence and experience, 
longer than artifice and pretence can last, there are a great many 
remembrances, and some things present that dash all little un- 
kindnesses in pieces. 

THEY SHOULD CAREFULLY AVOID LITTLE VEXATIONS. 

Let man and wife be careful to stifle little things, that as fast as 
they spring they be cut down and trod upon ; for if they be suf- 
fered to grow by numbers, they make the spirit peevish, and the 
society troublesome, and the affections loose and easy by an 
habitual aversaticm. Some men are more vexed with a fly than 
with a wound ; and when the gnats disturb our sleep, and the 
reason is disquieted, but not perfectly awakened, it is often seen 
that he is fuller of trouble than if, in the day-light of his reason, 
he were to contest with a potent enemy. In the frequent little 
accidents of a fiunily, a man's reason cannot always be awake ; 
and, when the discourses are imperfect, and a trifling trouble 
makes him yet more restless, he is soon betrayed to the violence 

ofpassioa. 

8 
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THEY SHOULD ABSTAIN FROM THOSE THINGS FROM WHICH THEY 

ARE RESPECTIVELY AVERSE. 

Let them be sure to abstain from all those things which, by expe- 
rience and observation, they find to be contrary to each other. 
They that govern elephants never appear before them in white. 

THEY SHOULD AVOID NICE DISTINCTIONS OF MINE AND THINE. 

Let the husband and wife infinitely avoid a curious distinction 
of mine and thine ; for this hath caused all the laws, and all the 
suits, and all the wars in the world. Let them who have but one 
person, have also but one interest. As the earth, the mother of 
all creatures here below, sends up all its vapors and proper emis- 
sions at the command of the sun, and yet requires them again to 
refresh her own needs, and they are deposited between them both 
in the bosom of a cloud, as a common receptacle, that they may 
cool his fiames, and yet descend to make her fruitful : so are the 
proprieties of a wife to be disposed of by her lord ; and yet all are 
for her provisions, it being a part of his need to refresh and sup- 
ply hers ; and it serves the interest of both while it serves the 
necessities of either. 

These are the duties of them both, which have common regards 
and equal necessities and obligations ; and indeed there is scarce 
any matter of duty but it concerns them both alike, and is only 
distinguished by names, and hath its variety by circumstances 
and little accidents ; and what in one is called love, in the other 
is called reverence ; and what in the wife is obedience, the same 
in the man is duty. He provides and she dispenses ; he gives 
commandments and she rules by them ; he rules her by authority, 
and she rules him by love ; she ought by all means to please him, 
and he must by no means displease her. For as the heart is set 
in the midst of the body, and though it strikes to one side by the 
prerogative of nature, yet those throbs and constant motions are felt 
on the other side also, and the influence is equal to both : so it is 
in conjugal duties, some motions are to the one side more than to 
the other ; but the interest is on both, and the duty is equal in the 
several instances. 
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THE DUTY AND POWER OF THE MAN. 

s next inquiry is more particular, and considers the power and 
jr of the man : — " Let every one of you so love his wife even 
limself." Thou art to be a father and a mother to her, and a 
ther ; and great reason, unless the state of marriage should be 
3etter than the condition of an orphan. For she that is bound 
3ave father, and mother, and brother, for thee, either is misera- 
like a poor fatherless child, or else ought to find all these, and 
re, in thee. 

HIS LOVE. 

BBE is nothing can please a man without love ; and if a man 
iveary of the wise discourses of the apostles, and of the inno- 
cy of an even and private fortune, or hates peace or a fruitful 
r, he hath reaped thorns and thistles from the choicest flowers 
laradise : for nothing can sweeten felicity itself but love. No 
1 can tell but he that loves his children how many delicious 
ents make a man's heart dance in the pretty conversation of 
le dear pledges : their childishness, their stammering, their 
B angers, their innocence, their imperfections, their necessities, 
80 many little emanations of joy and comfort to him that do- 
ts in their persons and society ;* but he that loves not his wife 

* Gentle Shepherd, Scene 2. 

I shall ha'e delight 
To hear their little plaints, and keep them right 

Can greater pleasure be 
Than see sic wee tots toolying at your knee ; 
When a' they ettle at — their greatest wish, 
Is to be made of, and obtain a kiss ? 

ie also Bum^ Cotter's Saturday JVlght, where the children are so 
ktifully described : — 

At length his lonely cot appears in view, 

Beneath the shelter of an aged tree ; 
Th* expectant wee-things, toddlin, stacher thro* 

To meet their dad, wi' flichterin noise an' glee. 
His wee bit ingle, blinkin bonnily. 

His clean hearth-stane, his thriftie wifie^a smile, 
The lisping infant prattling on his knee. 

Does a' his weary carking cares beguile. 
An' makes him quite forget his labor an' his toiL 
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and children feeds a lioness at home, and broods a nest of sorrows ; 
and blessing itself cannot make him happy : so that all the com- 
mandments of Grod enjoining a man to love his wife, are nothing 
but so many necessities and capacities of joy. She that is loved 
is safe, and he that loves is joyful. 

HE SHOTTLD SET A GOOD EXAMPLE TO HIS WIFE. 

Ulysses was a prudent man, and a wary counsellor, sober and 
severe ; and he efibrmed his wife into such imagery as he desired;, 
and she was chaste as the snows upon the mountains : diligent as 
the fatal sisters ; always busy and always faithful, she had a lazy 
tongue, and a busy hand. 

HIS CHASTITY SHOULD BE ITNSPOTTED. 

Above all the instances of love, let him preserve towards her aa 
inviolable faith and an unspotted chastity, for this is the " Marriage 
Ring : " it ties two hearts by an eternal band ; it is like the cheru- 
bim's flaming sword, set for the guard of paradise ; fi)r he that 
passes into that garden, now that it is immured by Christ and the 
church, enters into the shades of death. 

Now, in this grace, it is fit that the wisdom and severity of the 
man should hold forth a pure taper, that hi^ wife may, by seeing 
the beauties and transparency of that crystal, dress her mind and 
her body by the light of so pure reflections. These are the little 
lines of a man's diUy, which, like threads of light from the body 
of the sun, do clearly describe all the regions of his proper obli- 
gations. Now, concerning the woman's duty, although it consists 
in doing whatsoever her husband commands, and so receives 
measures from the rules of his government ; yet there are also 
some lines of life depicted upon her hands, by which she may 
read and know how to proportion out her duty to her husband: — 

OBEDIENCE. 

The wife can be no ways happy unless she be governed by a 
prudent lord, whose commands are sober counsels, whose authority 
is paternal, whose orders are provisions, and whose sentences are 
charity. 
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COMPLIANCE. 

To partake secretly, and in her heart, of all his joys and sorrows, 
to believe him comely and fair, though the sun hath drawn a 
cypress over him (fer as marriages are not to be contracted by 
the hands and eyes, but with reason and the heart ; so are these 
judgments to be made by the mind, not by the sight) : and dia- 
monds cannot make the woman virtuous, nor him to value her 
who sees her put them off then, when chastity and modesty are 
her brightest ornaments. Indeed the outward ornament is fit to 
take fools ; but they are not worth the taking. But she that hath 
a wise husband, must entice him to an eternal deamess, by the 
veil of modesty, and the grave robes of chastity, the ornament 
of meekness, and the jewels of faith and charity ; her brightness 
must be purity, and she must shine round about with sweetness 
and friendship, and she shall be pleasant while she lives, and 
desired when she dies. 

CONCLUSION. 

Rbmembes the days of darkness, for they are many ; the joys of 
the bridal chamber are quickly past, and the remaining portion 
of the state is a dull progress, without variety of joys, but not 
without the change of sorrows ; but that portion that shall enter 
into the grave must be eternal. It is fit that I should infuse a 
bunch of myrrh into the festival goblet ; and, after the Egyptian 
manner, serve up a dead man's bones at a feast. I will only show 
it and take it away again ; it will make the wine bitter, but whole- 
aome. 



ON CHRISTIANITT. 

Jesus entered into the world with all the circumstances of poverty. 
He had a star to illustrate his birth ; but a stable for his bed- 
chamber, and a manger for his cradle. The angels sang hymns 
when he was bom; but he was cold, and cried, uneasy and 
unprovided. 

All that Christ came for was, or was mingled with sufferings : 
for all those little joys which God sent, either to recreate his 
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person, or to illustrate his office, were abated or attended with 
afflictions ; God being more careful to establish in him the 
covenant of sufferings, than to refresh his sorrows. Presently 
after the angels had finished their hallelujahs, he was forced to 
fly to save his life, and the air became full of shrieks of the deso- 
late mothers of Bethlehem for their dying babes. God had no 
sooner made him illustrious with a voice from heaven, and the 
descent of the Holy Ghost upon him in the waters of baptism, but 
he was delivered over to be tempted and assaulted by the devil in 
the wilderness. His transfiguration was a bright ray of glory ; 
but then also he entered into a cloud, and was told a sad story 
what he was to suffer at Jerusalem. And upon Palm Sunday, 
when he rode triumphantly into Jerusalem, and was adorned with 
the acclamations of a king and a god, he wet the palms with his 
tears, sweeter than the drops of manna, or the little pearls of 
heaven that descended upon mount Hermon ; weeping in the 
midst of this triumph over obstinate, perishing, and malicious 
Jerusalem. 

They that had overcome the world could not strangle Christi- 
anity. But so have I seen the sun with a little ray of distant 
light challenge all the power of darkness, and without violence 
and noise climbing up the hill, hath made night so to retire, that 
its memory was lost in the joys and sprightfulness of the morn- 
ing : and Christianity without violence or armies, without resistance 
and self-preservation, without strength or human eloquence, with- 
out challenging of privileges or fighting against tyranny, without 
alteration of government and scandal of princes, with its humility 
and meekness, with toleration and patience, with obedience and 
charity, with praying and dying, did insensibly turn the world 
into Christian, and persecution into victory.* 

• The following Extract is from the 9th of Sherloeh^s Discourses. Go to 
your Natural Religion : lay before her Mahomet and his disciples arrayed 
in armor and in blood, riding in triumph over the spoils of thousands and 
tens of thousands who fell by his victorious sword : show her the cities 
which he set in flames, the countries which he ravaged and destroyed, and 
the miserable distress of all the inhabitants of the earth. When she^as 
viewed him in this scene, carry her into his retirements : show her the 
"^ prophet's chamber, his concubines and wives ; let her see his adultery, and 
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• 

I have oflen seen young and unskilful persons sitting in a little 
boat, when every little wave sporting about the sides of the vessel, 
and every motion and dancing of the barge seemed a danger, and 
made them cling fast upon their fellows ; and yet all the while 
they were as safe as if they sate under a tree, while a gentle 
wind shaked the leaves into a refreshment and a cooling shade. 
And the unskilful, unexperienced Christian shrieks out whenever 
his vessel shakes, thinking it always a danger, that the watery 
pavement is not stable and resident like a rock ; and yet all his 
danger is in himself, none at all from without ; for he is indeed 
moving upon the waters, but fastened to a rock ; faith is his 
£)undation, and hope is his anchor, and death is his harbor, and 
Christ is his pilot, and heaven is his country ; and all the evils 
of poverty, or affronts of tribunals and evil judges, of fears and 
sadder apprehensions, are but like the loud wind blowing from 
the right point, they make a noise and drive faster to the harbor : 
and if we do not leave the ship, and leap into the sea ; quit the 
interest of religion, and run to the securities of the world ; cut 
our cables, and dissolve our hopes ; grow impatient, and hug a 
wave, and die in its embraces ; we are as safe at sea, safer in the 
storm which Grod sends us, than in a calm when we are befriended 
with the world.* 

Presently it came to pass that men were no longer ashamed 
of the cross, but it was worn upon breasts, printed in the air,*!* 

hear him allege revelation and his divine commission to justify his lust and 
his oppression. When she is tired of this prospect, then show her the 
blessed Jesus, humble and meek, doing good to all the sons of men, patiently 
instructing both the ignorant and the perverse : let her see him in his most 
retired privacies : let her follow him to the mount, and hear his devotions and 
supplications to God : carry her to his table to view his poor fare, and hear 
his heavenly discourse : let her see him injured, but not provoked : let her 
attend him to the tribunal, and consider the patience with which he endured 
the scoffs and reproaches of his enemies : lead her to the cross, and let her 
view him in the agony of death, and hear his last prayer for his persecutors : 
** Father, forgive them, for they know not what they do !" 

When Natural Religion has viewed both, ask, Which is the prophet of 
God? 

* The Faith and Patience of the Saints ; Serm. iz. and xi. 

t Bacon, in his New Atlantis, says : — 
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drawn upon foreheads, carried upon banners, put upon crowns 
imperial — ^presently it came to pass that the religion of the des- 
pised Jesus did infinitely prevail : a religion that taught men to be 
meek and humble, apt to receive injuries, but unapt to do any ; 
a religion that gave countenance to the poor and pitiful, in a time 
when riches were adorned, and ambition and pleasure had pos- 
sessed the heart of all mankind : a religion that would change the 
face of things, and the hearts of men, and break vile habits into 
gentleness and counsel. That such a religion, in such a time, 
by the sermons and conduct of fishermen, men of mean breeding 
and illiberal arts, should so speedily triumph over the philosophy 
of the world, and the arguments of the subUe, and the sermons of 
the eloquent ; the power of princes and the interests of states, the 
inclinations of nature and the blindness of zeal, the force of custom 

" About twenty years after the ascension of our Saviour it came to pass, 
that there was seen by the people of Renfusa, a city upon the eastern coast 
of our island, within night, the night was cloudy and calm, as it might be 
some mile into the sea, a great pillar of light ; not sharp, but in form of a 
column or cylinder rising from the sea, a great way up towards heaven : and 
on the top of it was seen a large cross of light, more bright and resplendent 
than the body of the pillar. Upon which so strange a spectacle, the people 
of the city gathered apace together upon the sands to w^onder ; and so after 
put themselves into a number of small boats, to go nearer to this marvel- 
lous sight. But when the boats were come within about sixty yards of the 
pillar, they found themselves all bound, and could go no further, yet so as 
they might move to go about, but might not approach nearer : so as the 
boats stood all as in a theatre, beholding this light as a heavenly sign. It 
80 fell out, that there was in one of the boats one of the wise men of the 
society of Solomon's house, which house or college, my good brethren, is 
the very eye of this kingdom : who having awhile attentively and devoutly 
viewed and contemplated this pillar and cross, fell down upon his face ; 
and then raised himself upon his knees, and lifting up his hands to heaven, 
made his prayers. 

<* When he had made his prayer, he presently found the boat he was in 
moveable and unbound ; whereas all the rest remained still fast ; and taking 
that for an assurance of leave to approach, he caused the boat to be softly 
and with silence rowed towards the pillar. But ere he came near it, the 
pillar and cross of light brake up, and cast itself abroad, as it were into a 
firmament of many stars ; which also vanished soon after ; and there was 
nothing left to be seen but a small ark or chest of cedar, dry, and not wet at 
all with water, though it swam. And in the fore-end of it, which was 
towards him, grew a small green branch of palm." 
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and the solicitation of passions, the pleasures of sin and the busy 
arts of the devil ; that is against wit and power, superstition and 
wilfulness, fame and money, nature and empire, which are all the 
causes in this world that can make a thing impossible ; this, this 
is to be ascribed to the power of Grod, and is the great demonstra- 
tion of the resurrection of Jesus. Everything was an argument 
for it, and improved it : no objection could hinder it, no enemies 
destroy it ; whatsoever was for them, it made the religicm to 
increase; whatsoever was against them, made it to increase; 
sun-shine and storms, fisur weather or foul, it was all one as to the 
event of things : for they were instruments in the hands of God, 
who could make what himself should choose to be the product of 
any cause ; so that if the Christians had peace, they went abroad 
and brought in converts ; if they had no peace, but persecution, 
the converts came in to them. In prosperity they allured and 
enticed the world by the beauty of holiness ; in affliction and 
trouble they amazed all men with the splendor of their innocence 
and the glories of their patience; and quickly it was that the 
world became disciple to the glorious Nazarene, and men could 
no longer doubt of the resurrection of Jesus, when it became so 
demonstrated by the certainty of them that saw it, and the courage 
of them that died lor it, and the multitude of them that believed 
it ; who by their sermons and their actions, by their public offices 
and discourses, by festivals and eucharists, by arguments of ex- 
perience and sense, by reason and religion, by persuading rational 
men, and establishing believing Christians, by their living in the 
obedience of Jesus, and dying for the testimcxiy of Jesus, have 
greatly advanced his kingdom, and his power, and his glory, into 
which he entered after his resurrection from the dead.* 



OF TKTTE AND OF MOCK RELIGION. 

I HAVE seen a female religion that wholly dwelt upon the face 
and tongue ; that like a wanton and an undressed tree spends 
all its juice in suckers and irregular branches, in leaves and gum, 
and after all such goodly outsides you should never eat an apple, 
or be delighted with the beauties, or the perfumes of a hopeful 

* Sermon preached at ttie Funeral of the Lord Primate. 
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blossom. But the religion of this excellent lady was of ano 
constitution ; it took root downward in humility, and brought f 
fruit upward in the substantial graces of a Christian, in cha 
and justice, in chastity and modesty, in fair friendships and sw 
ness of society : she had not very much of the forms and outs 
of godliness, but she was hugely careful for the power of it, 
the moral, essential, and useful parts : such which would ni 
her be, not seem to be, religious. 

In all her religion, and in all her actions of relation towi 
Grod, she had a strange evenness and untroubled passage, sli( 
toward her ocean of God and of infinity with a certain and si 
motion. So have I seen a river deep and smooth passing wi 
still foot and a sober face, and paying to the Fiscus, the g 
exchequer of the sea, the prince of all the watery bodies, a tril 
large and full : and hard by it a little brook skipping and mal 
a noise upon its unequal and neighbor bottom ; and afler al 
talking and bragged motion, it payed to its common audit no n 
than the revenues of a little cloud, or a contemptible vessel 
have I sometimes compared the issues of her religion to the sol 
nities and famed outsides of another's piety. It dwelt upon 
spirit, and was incorporated with the periodical work of every d 
she did not believe that religion was intended to minister to fi 
and reputation, but to pardon of sins, to the pleasure of Grod, 
the salvation of souls. For religion is like the breath of heav 
if it goes abroad into the open air, it scatters and dissolves. 

THE DANGER OF PROSPERITY. 



As long as the waters of persecutions are upon the earth, so 1 
we dwell in the ark ; but where the land is dry, the dove it 
will be tempted to a wandering course of life, and never to ret 
to the house of her safety.* 

Many are not able to suffer and endure prosperity ; it is ! 
the light of the sun to a weak eye, — ^glorious indeed in itself, 
not proportioned to such an instrument.f 

• The Faith and Patience of the Saints ; Serm. x., 272. 
t The Mercy of the Divine Judgments ; Serm. xii., 290. 
« We are as safe at sea, safer in the storm which God sends us, than 
calm when we are befiiended with the world." 
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In the tomb of Terentia certain lamps burned under ground 
many ages together ; but as soon as ever they were brought into 
the air, and saw a bigger light, they went out, never to be re- 
enkindled. So long as we are in the retirements of sorrow, of 
want, of fear, of sickness, or of any sad accident, we are burning 
and shining lamps : but when Grod comes with his <^»ox^, with his 
forbearance, and lifls us up from the gates of death, and carries 
us abroad into the open air, that we converse with prosperity 
and temptation, we go out in darkness ; and we cannot be pre- 
served in heat and light, but by still dwelling in the regions of 
sorrow.* 

If Grod suffers men to go on in sins, and punishes them not, it 
is not a mercy, it is not a forbearance ; it is a hardening them, a 
consigning them to ruin and reprobation : and themselves give 
the best argument to prove it ; for they continue in their sins, 
they multiply their iniquity, and every day grow more enemy to 
God ; and that is no mercy that increases their hostility and 
enmity with Grod. A prosperous iniquity is the most unprospe- 
rous condition in the whole world. When he slew them, they 
sought him and turned them early, and inquired afler God ; but 
as long as they prevailed upon their enemies, they forgot that 
God was their strength, and the high God was their redeemer. It 
was well observed by the Persian ambassador of old ; when he was 
telling the king a sad story of the overthrow of all his army by the 
Athenians, he adds this of his own ; that the day before the fight, the 
young Persian gallants, being confident they should destroy their 
enemies, were drinking drunk, and railing at the timorousness and 
fears of religion, and against all their gods, saying, there were no 
such thing, and that all things came by chance and industry, nothing 
by the providence of the supreme power. But the next day, when 
they had fought unprosperously, and flying from their enemies, 
who were eager in their pursuit, they came to the river Strymon, 
which was so frozen that their boats could not launch, and yet it 
began to thaw, so that they feared the ice would not bear them ; 
then you should see the bold gallants, that the day before said 
there was no Grod, most timorously and superstitiously fall upon 

*The Mercy of the Divine Judgments, Serm. zii.,292. 
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their faces, and beg of God that the river Strymon might bear 
them over from their enemies. What wisdom and philosophy, 
and perpetual experience, and revelation, and promises, and bles- 
sings cannot do, a mighty fear can ; it can allay the confidences 
of bold lust and imperious sin, and soflen our spirits into the low- 
ness of a child, our revenge into charity of prayers, our impu- 
dence into the blushings of a chidden girl ; and therefore God 
hath taken a course proportionable : for he is not so unmercifully 
merciful as to give milk to an infirm lust, and hatch the egg to 
the bigness of a cockatrice. And therefore observe how it is that 
God's mercy prevails over all his works ; it is even then when 
nothing can be discerned but his judgments, for as when a famine 
had been in Israel in the days of Ahab for three years and a half, 
when the angry prophet Elijah met the king, and presently a great 
wind arose, and the dust blew into the eyes of them that walked 
abroad, and the face of the heavens was black and all tempest, yet 
then the prophet was most gentle, and Grod began to forgive, and the 
heavens were more beautiful than when the sun puts on the bright- 
est ornaments of a bridegroom, going from his chambers of the 
east. So it is in the economy of the divine mercy : when Grod 
makes our faces black, and the winds blow so loud till the cordage 
cracks, and our gay fortunes split, and our houses are dressed 
with cypress and yew, an^ the mourners go about the streets, this 
is nothing but the pompa misericorduB, this is the funeral of our 
sins, dressed indeed with emblems of mourning, and proclaimed 
with sad accents of death ; but the sight is refreshing, as the 
beauties of the field which Grod had blessed, and the sounds are 
healthful as the noise of a physician.* 

The caresses of a pleasant fortune are apt to swell into extra- 
vagances of spirit, and burst into the dissolution of manners ; and 
unmixt joy is dangerous : but if in our fairest flowers we spy a 
locust, or feel the uneasiness of a sackcloth under our fine linen, 
or our purple be tied with an uneven and a rude cord ; any little 
trouble, but to correct our wildnesses, though it be but a death's- 
head served up at our feasts, it will make our tables fuller of 
health, and freer from snare, it will allay our spirits, making them 

* The Mercy of the Divine Judgments ; Serm. xii., pages 286, 288, 295. 
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to retire from the weakness of dispersion, to the union and strength 
o£ a sober recollection. 



ON PASSION AND SEASON. 

Truth enters into the heart of man when it is empty, and clean, 
and still ; but when the mind is shaken with passion as with a 
storm, you can never hear the voice of the charmer though he charm 
ever so wisely : and you will very hardly sheathe a sword when 
it is held by a loose and a paralytic arm.* 



THE PEOSTITUTE. 

1^7 pay their souls down for the bread they eat, buying this 
day's meal with the price of the last night's sin.f 



ON ANGSB. 

In contentions be always passive, never active upon the defensive, 
not the assaulting part ; and then also give a gentle answer, re- 
ceiving the furies and indiscretions of the other like a stone into 
a bed of moss and soft compliance ; j: and you shall find it sit 
down quietly : whereas anger and violence make the contention 
loud and long, and injurious to both the parties. 
Consider that anger is a professed enemy to counsel ; it is a 

* Sermon preached to the University of Dublin. 

t Holy Dying, ch. i. 

} When Sir Matthew Hale dismissed the jury because he was convinced 
that it had been illegally selected, to favor the Protector, Cromwell was 
highly displeased with him, and at his return from the circuit, he told him 
in anger he was not fit to be a judge, to which all the answer he made was 
that ** it was very true." 

Aboa Hanifah fut le chef des Hanifites. Ce Socrate Musulman donnoit 
k ia secte des lemons et des exemples. Un brutal lui ayant donn6 un souf- 
flet, ce Mahometan r^ondit ces paroles dignes d'un Chretien: "Si 
f^tois yindicatif, je vous rendrois outrage pour outrage ; si j'^is un d^lar 
teor, je vous accuserois devant le Calife : mais j'aime mieuz demander k 
Dieo, qu'au jour da jugement il me fasse entrer au ciel avec vous.' 
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direct storm, in which no man can he heard to speak or call from 
without : for if you counsel gently, you are despised ; if you 
urge it and be vehement, you provoke it more. Be careful there- 
fore to lay up hefore-hand a great stock of reason and prudent 
consideration, that like a hesieged town, you may be provided 
for, and be defensible from within, since you are not likely to be 
relieved from without. Anger is not to be suppressed but by 
something that is as inward as itself and more habitual. To 
which purpose add, that of all passions it endeavors most to make 
reason useless^ that it is a universal poison, of an infinite object ; 
for no man was ever so amorous as to love a toad, none so envious 
as to repine at the condition of the miserable, no man so timorous 
as to fear a dead bee ; but anger is troubled at everything, and 
every man, and every accident, and therefore unless it be sup- 
pressed, it will make a man's condition restless. If it proceeds 
from a great cause, it turns to fury ; if from a small cause, it 
is peevishness ; and so is always either terrible or ridiculous. It 
makes a man's body monstrous, deformed, and contemptible, the 
voice horrid, the eyes cruel, the face pale or fiery, the gait fierce, 
the speech clamorous and loud. It is neither manly nor ingenu- 
ous. It proceeds from softness of spirit and pusillanimity ; which 
makes that women are more angry than men, sick persons more 
than heath ful, old men more than young, unprosperous and ca- 
lamitous people than the blessed and fortunate.'*' It is a passion 
fitter for files and insects than for persons professing nobleness 
and bounty. It is troublesome not only to those that suffer it, but 
to them that behold it ; there being no greater incivility of enter- 
tainment than for the cook's fault, or the negligence of the ser- 
vants, to be cruel, or outrageous, or unpleasant in the presence 
of the guests. It makes marriage to be a necessary and unavoid- 
able trouble; friendships, and societies, and familiarities to be 
intolerable. It multiplies the evils of drunkenness, and makes the 
levities of wine to run into madness. It makes innocent jesting 
to be the beginning of tragedies. It turns friendship into hatred : 
it makes a man lose himself and his reason and his argument in 
disputation. It turns the desires of knowledge into an itch of 



* See Bacon's Essay on Anger. 
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wrangling. It adds insolency to power. It turns justice into 
cruelty, and judgment into oppression. It changes discipline into 
tediousness and hatred of liheral institution. It makes a pros- 
perous man to be envied, and the unfortunate to be unpitied. It 
is a confluence of all the irregular passions : there is in it envy 
and sorrow, fear and scorn, pride and prejudice, rashness and in- 
consideration, rejoicing in evil and a desire to inflict it, self-love, 
impatience, and curiosity. And lastly, though it be very trouble- 
some to others, yet it is most troublesome to him that hath it. 

Only observe that such an anger alone is criminal which is 
against charity to myself or my neighbor ; but anger against sin 
is a holy zeal, and an effect of love to God and my brother, for 
whose interest I am passionate, like a concerned person : and, if 
I take care that my anger makes no reflection of scorn or cruelty 
upon the offender, or of pride and violence, or transportation to 
myself, anger becomes charity and duty.* And when one com- 
mended Charilaus, the king of Sparta, for a gentle, a good, and a 
meek prince, his colleague said well, " How can he be good, who 
is not an enemy even to vicious persons ?"f 



ON SICKNESS. 

At the first address and presence of sickness stand still and arrest 
iky spirity that it may without amazement or affright consider that 
this was that thou lookedst for, and wert always certain should 
happen, and that now thou art to enter into the actions of a new 
religion, the agony of a strange constitution: but at no hand 
suffer thy spirits to be dispersed with fear, or wildness of thought, 
but stay their looseness and dispersion by a serious consideration 
of the present and future employment. For so doth the Libyan 
Ibn,'!' spying the fierce huntsman, he first beats himself with the 
strokes of his tail, and curls up his spirits, making them strong 

• Hooker's Anger is said to have been like a vial of clear water, which, 
when shook, beads at the top, but instantly subsides, without any soil or 
sediment of uncharitableness. 

t Holy Living, chap, iv., sect 8. 

X See Theocritus, Idyll. 25, line 230. 
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with union and recollection ; till, being struck with a Mauritanian 
spear, he rushes forth into his defence and noblest contention; 
and either scapes into the secrets of his own dwelling, or else dies 
the bravest of the forest. 

In sickness the soul beginb to dress herself for immortality. 
And first, she unties the strings of vanity that made her upper 
garment cleave to the world and sit uneasy. First she puts c^ 
the light and fantastic summer- robe of lust and wanton appetite. 

Next to this, the soul by the help of sickness knocks off the 
fetters of pride, and vainer complacencies. Then she draws the 
curtains, and stops the light from coming in, and takes the pic- 
tures down, those fantastic images of self-love, and gay remem- 
brances of vain opinion, and popular noises. Then the spirit 
stoops into the sobrieties of humble thoughts, and feels corruption 
chiding the forwardness of fancy and allaying the vapors of con- 
ceit and factious opinions. 

Next to these, as the soul is still undressing, she shakes off the 
roughness of her great and little angers and animosities, and re- 
ceives the oil of mercies and smooth forgiveness, fair interpreta- 
tions and gentle answers, designs of reconcilement and Christian 
atonement, in their places. 

The temptations of this state, such I mean which are proper to 
it, are little and inconsiderable ; the man is apt to chide a servant 
too bitterly, and to be discontented with his nurse, or not satisfied 
with his physician, and he rests uneasily, and (poor man !) nothing 
can please him : and indeed these little undecencies must be cured 
and stopped, lest they run into an inconvenience. But sickness 
is in this particular a little image of the state of blessed souls, or 
of Adam's early morning in paradise, free from the troubles of 
lust, and violences of anger, and the intricacies of ambition, or 
the restlessness of covetousness. For though a man may carry 
all these along with him into his sickness, yet there he will not 
find them ; and in despite of all his own malice, his soul shall 
find some rest from laboring in the galleys and baser captivity of 
sia.* 

* Holy Dying, ch. iv., sect. 1 ; and ch. iii., sect. 6. 
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THE PROGRESS OF SIN. 

I HAVE seen the little purls of a spring sweat through the bottom 
of a bank, and intenerate the stubborn pavement, till it hath 
made it fit for the impression of a child's foot ; and it was de- 
spised, like the descending pearls of a misty morning, till it had 
opened its way and made a stream large enough to carry away 
the ruins of the undermined strand, and to invade the neighbor- 
ing gardens : but then the despised drops were grown into an 
artificial river, and an intolerable mischief. So are the first en- 
trances of sin, stopped with the antidotes of a hearty prayer, and 
checked into sobriety by the eye of a reverend man, or the coun- 
sels of a single sermon : but when such beginnings are neglected, 
and our religion hath not in it so much philosophy as to think 
anything evil as long as we can endure it, they grow up to ulcers, 
and pestilential evils : they destroy the soul by their abode, who 
at their first entry might have been killed with the pressure of a 
little finger. 

He that hath past many stages of a good life, to prevent his 
being tempted to a single sin, must be very careful that he never 
entertain his spirit with the remembrances of his past sin, nor 
amuse it with the fantastic apprehensions of the present. When 
the Israelites fancied the sapidness and relish of the flesh-pots, 
they longed to taste and to return. 

So when a Libyan tiger drawn from his wilder foragings is 
shut up and taught to eat civil meat, and suffer the authority of a 
man, he sits down tamely in his prison, and pays to his keeper 
fear and reverence for his meat ; but if he chance to come again, 
and taste a draught of warm blood, he presently leaps into his 
natural cruelty. 

Admonitaeque tument gustato sanguine fauces : 
Fervet, et a trepido vix abstinet ira magistro. 

He scarce abstains from eating those hands that brought him 
discipline and food. So is the nature of a man made tame and 
gentle by the grace of God, and reduced to reason, and kept in 
awe by religion and laws, and by an awful virtue is taught to 

4 
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forget those alluring and sottish relishes of sin ; but if he diverts 
from his path, and snatches handfuls from the wanton vineyards, 
and remembers the lasciviousness of his unwholesome food that 
pleased his childish palate ; then he grows sick again, and hungry 
after unwholesome diet, and longs for the apples of Sodom. 

The Pannonian bears, when they have clasped a dart in the 
region of their liver, wheel themselves upon the wound, and with 
anger and malicious revenge strike the deadly barb deeper, and 
cannot be quit from that fatal steel, but in flying bear along that 
which themselves make the instrument of a more hasty death ; so 
is every vicious person struck with a deadly Wound, and his own 
hands force it into the entertainments of the heart ; and because 
it is painful to draw it forth by a sharp and salutary repentance, 
he still rolls and turns upon his wound, and carries his death in 
his bowels, where it first entered by choice, and then dwelt by 
love, and at last shall finish the tragedy by divine judgments and 
an unalterable decree.* 



THE GOLDEN CALF. 

Formidable is the state of an intemperate man, whose sin begins 
with sensuality and grows up in folly and weak discourses, and 
is fed by violence, and applauded by fools and parasites, full 
bellies and empty heads, servants and flatterers, whose hands are 
full of flesh and blood, and their hearts empty of pity and natural 
compassion ; where religion cannot inhabit, and the love of God 
must needs be a stranger ; whose talk is loud and trifling, inju- 
rious and impertinent, and whose employment is the same with 
the work of the sheep or the calf, always to eat.f 



THE VISTUOUS MIND. 

If I shall describe a living man, a man that hath that life that 
distinguishes him firom a fowl or a bird, that which gives him a 

* Of Growth in Sin; Serm. zvii., part 3. 
t Sermons zv. and zvi. 
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capacity next to angels ; we shall find that even a good man lives 
not long, because it is long before he is born to this life, and 
longer yet before he hath a man's growth. " He* that can look 
upon death, and see its face with the' same countenance with 
which he hears its story ; that can endure all the labors of his 
life with his soul supporting his body ; that can equally despise 
riches when he hath them, and when he hath them not ; that is 
not sadder if they lie in his neighbor's trunks, nor more brag if 
they shine round about his own walls ; he that is never moved 
with good fortune coming to him, nor going from him ; that can 
look upon another man's lands, evenly and pleasedly as if they 
were his own, and yet look upon his own and use them too, just 
as if they were another man's; that neither spends his goods 
prodigally, and like a fool, nor yet keeps them avariciously and 
like a wretch ; that weighs not benefits by weight and number, 
but by the mind and circumstances of him that gives them ; that 
never thinks his charity expensive if a worthy person be the 
receiver ; he that does nothing for opinion's sake, but everything 
for conscience, being as curious of his thoughts as of his actings 
in markets and theatres, and is as much in awe of himself as of a 
whole assembly : he that knows God looks on, and contrives his 
secret afifairs as in the presence of God and his holy angels ; that 
eats and drinks because he needs it, not that he may serve a lust 
or load his belly ; he that is bountiful and cheerful to his friends, 
and charitable and apt to forgive his enemies ; that loves his 
country and obeys his prince, and desires and endeavors nothing 
more than that they may do honor to God :" this person may 
reckon his life to 'be the life of a man, and compute his months, 
not by the course of the sun, but the zodiac and circle of his 
virtues : because these are such things which fools and children, 
and birds, and beasts, cannot have : these are therefore the actions 
of life, because they are the seeds of immortality. That day in 
which we have done some excellent thing, we may as truly 
reckon to be added to our life, as were the fifteen years to the 
days of Hezekiah.f 

* Seneca, De Vita Beata, cap 20. 

t Holy Dying, ch. 1. 

I add the following extract from the Epistles of Seneca:— ^ I have 
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HUMAN EESOLUTIONS.* 

I HAve seen a fair structure begun with drt and care, and n 
to half its stature, and then it stood still by the misfortuc 
negligence of the owner ; and the rain descended and dwelt i 
joints, and supplanted the contexture of its pillars, and ha 
stood awhile, like the antiquated temple of a deceased orac 
fell into a hasty age, and sunk upon its own knees, and s( 
scended into ruin : so is the imperfect, unfinished spirit of n 
it lays the foundation of a holy resolution, and strengthens it 
vows and arts of prosecution ! it raises up the walls, sacram 
and prayers, reading, and holy ordinances ; and holy ac 
begin with a slow motion, and the building stays, and the s 
is weary, and the soul is naked and exposed to temptation, ai 
the days of storm takes in everything that can do it mischief; 
it is faint and sick, listless and tired, and it stands till its 
weight wearies the foundation, and then declines to death and 
disorder. 



applied myself to liberal studies, though both the poverty of my cond 
and my own reason, might rather have put me upon the making of mj 
tune. I have given proof that all minds are capable of goodness ; : 
have illustrated the obscurity of my family by the eminency of my vi 
I have preserved my faith in all extremities, and I have ventured m; 
for it I have never spoken one word contrary to my conscience, s 
have been more solicitous for my friend, than for myself: I never madi 
base submission to any man ; and I have never done anything unwortl 
a resolute and of an honest man. My mind is raised so much abov 
dangers, that I have mastered all hazards ; and I bless myself in the p 
dence which gave me that experiment of my virtue: for it was nc 
methought, that so great glory should come cheap. Nay, I did n 
much as deliberate, whether good faith should suffer for me, or I for i 
stood my ground without laying violent hands upon myself to escapi 
rage of the powerful ; though under Caligula I saw cruelties, to su 
degree, that to be killed outright was accounted a mercy. And yet I 
sisted in my honesty, to show that I was ready to do more than die fc 
My mind was nev&r corrupted with gifts ; and when the humor of av 
was at the height, I never laid my hand upon any unlawful gain ; I 
been temperate in my diet ; modest in my discourse ; courteous and ai 
to my inferiors ; and have ever paid a respect, aQd reverence to my bett 
* Sermon on Lukewarmness and Zeal ; Serm. xiii., part 2. 
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PLEASURES OF TTNDERSTANDING.* 

It is not the eye that sees the beauties of the heaven, nor the ear 
that hears the sweetness of music, or the glad tidings of, a pros- 
perous accident, but the soul that perceives all the relishes of 
sensual and intellectual perfections; and the more noble and 
excellent the soul is, the greater and more savory are its percep- 
tions. And if a child beholds the rich ermine, or the diamonds 
of a starry night, or the order of the world, or hears the dis- 
courses of an apostle, he makes no reflex acts upon himself. 

It is a great disreputation to the understanding of a man, to be 
so cozened and deceived, as to choose money before a moral vir- 
tue ; to please that which is common to him and beasts, rather 
than that part which is a communication of the divine nature ; to 
see him run after a bubble which himself hath made, and the sun 
hath particolored, and to despise a treasure which is offered to him 
to call him off from pursuing that emptiness and nothing. But 
so does every vicious person, feeds upon husks, and loathes 
manna.f 



ON THE PRESENCE OF GOD. 

God is everywhere present by his power. He rolls the orbs of 
heaven with his hand, he fixes the earth with his foot, he guides 
all the creatures with his eye, and refreshes them with his influ- 
ence ; he makes the powers of hell to shake with his terrors, and 
binds the devils with his word, and throws them out with his 
command, and sends the angels on embassies with his decrees : 
he hardens the joints of infants, and confirms the bones when they 
are &shioned beneath secretly in the earth. He it is that assists 
at the numerous productions of fishes, and there is not one hoi- 
lowness in the bottom of the sea, but he shows himself to be lord 
of it, by sustaining there the creatures that come to dwell in it : 

* See note (I.) at the end. f Holy Living, chap, i., sec. 3. 
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and in the wilderness the bittern and the stork, the dragon and 
the satyr, the unicorn and the elk, live upon his provisions, and 
revere his power, and feel the force of his almightiness. 

Let everything you see represent to your spirit the presence, 
the excellency, and the power of Grod, and let your conversation 
with the creatures lead you unto the Creator, for so shall your 
actions be done more frequently with an actual eye to Grod's 
presence, by your often seeing him in the glass of the creation. 
In the face of the sun you may see God's beauty ; in the fire you 
may feel his heat warming; in the water, his gentleness to 
refresh you : it is the dew of heaven that makes your field give 
you bread.* 



THE RESTTRRECTION OF SINNERS. 

So have we seen a poor condemned criminal, the weight of 
whose sorrows sitting heavily upon his soul, hath benumbed him 
into a deep sleep till he hath forgotten his groans, and laid aside 
his deep sighings ; but on a sudden comes the messenger of 
death, and unbinds the poppy garland, scatters the heavy cloud 
that encircled his miserable head, and makes him return to acts 
of life, that he may quickly descend into death, and be no more. 
So is every sinner that lies down in shame, and makes his grave 
with the wicked ; he shall indeed rise again, and be called upon 
by the voice of the archangel ; but then he shall descend into sor- 
rows greater than the reason and the patience of a man, weeping 
and shrieking louder than the groans of the miserable children in 
the valley of Hinnom.f 

* Holy Living, chap, i., § 3. See Psalm, — "Whither shall I go from 
thy presence," &c. 

t Sermon preached at the funeral of the Lord Primate. 
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THE DAY OF JUDGMENT. 

2 Cor. T. 10. 

" For we must all appear before the Judgment-seat of Christ, that every 
one may receive the things done in his body, according to that he hath done, 
whether it be good or bad.* 

Virtue and vice are so essentially distinguished, and the distinc- 
tion is so necessary to be observed in order to the well-being of 
men in private and in societies, that to divide them in themselves, 
and to separate them by sufficient notices, and to distinguish them 
by rewards, hath been designed by all laws, by the sayings of 
wise men, by the order of things, by their proportions to good or 
evil ; and the expectations of men have been framed accordingly : 
that virtue may have a proper seat in the will and in the affec- 
tions, and may become amiable by its own excellency and its 
apparent blessing ; and that vice may be as natural an enemy to 
a man as a wolf to the lamb, and as darkness to light ; destructive 
of its being, and a contradiction of its nature. But it is not enough 
that all the world hath armed itself against vice, and, by all that 
is wise and sober among men, hath taken the part of virtue, adorn- 
ing it with glorious appellatives, encouraging it by rewards, 
entertaining it with sweetness, and commanding it by edicts, for- 
tifying it with defensatives, and twining with it in all artificial 
compliances : all this is short of man's necessity ; for this will in 
all modest men secure their actions in theatres and high ways, in 
markets and churches, before the eye of judges, and in the society 
of witnesses : but the actions of closets and chambers, the designs 
and thoughts of men, their discourses in dark places, and the 
actions of retirements and of the night are left indifferent to virtue 
or to vice ; and of these, as man can take no cognizance, so he 
can make no coercitive ; and therefore above one-half of human 
actions is by the laws of man left tinregarded and unprovided for. 
And besides this, there are some men who are bigger than laws, 
and some are bigger than judges, and some judges have lessened 
themselves by fear and cowardice, by bribery and flattery, by 
iniquity and compliance : and where they have not, yet they have 
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notices but of few causes : and there are some sins so popular and 
universal, that to punish them is either impossible or intolerable ; 
and to question such would betray the weakness of the public 
rods and axes, and represent the sinner to be stronger than the 
power that is appointed to be his bridle. And after all this we 
find sinners so prosperous that they escape, so potent that they 
fear not ; and sin is made safe when it grows great — 

Facere omnia saev^ 



Non impund licet, nisi dum facis 

and innocence is oppressed, and the poor cries, and he hath no 
helper ; and he is oppressed, and he wants a patron. And for 
these and many other concurrent causes, if you reckon all the 
causes that come before all the judicatories of the world, though 
the litigious are too many, and the matters of instance are intri- 
cate and numerous, yet the personal and criminal are so few, that 
of two thousand sins that cry aloud to God for vengeance, scarce 
two are noted by the public eye, and chastised by the hand of 
justice. It must follow from hence, that it is but reasonable for 
the interest of virtue, and the necessities of the world, that the 
private should be judged, and virtue 'should be tied upon the spirit, 
and the poor should be relieved, and the oppressed should appeal, 
and the noise of widows should be heard, and the saints . should 
stand upright, and the cause that was ill-judged should be judged 
over again, and tyrants should be called to account, and our 
thoughts should be examined, and our secret actions viewed on all 
sides, and the infinite number of sins which escape here should 
not escape finally. And therefore Grod hath so ordained it, that 
there shall be a day of doom, wherein all that are let alone by 
men shall be questioned by Grod, and every word, and every 
action shall receive its just recompense of reward. " For we 
must all appear before the judgment-seat of Christ, that every one 
may receive the things done in his body, according to that he hath 
done, whether it be good or bad." 

At the day of judgment every man's fear shall be increased by 
his neighbor's shrieks, and the amazement that all the world shall 
be in^ shall imite as the sparks of a raging furnace into a globe 
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of fire, and roll upon its own principle, and increase by direct 
appearances, and intolerable reflections. He that stands in a 
churchyard in the time of a great plague, and hears the passing- 
bell perpetually telling the sad stories of death, and sees crowds 
.of infected bodies pressing to their graves, and others sick and 
tremulous, and death dressed up in all the images of sorrow round 
about him, is not supported in his spirit by the variety of his sor- 
row : and at doomsday, when the terrors are universal, besides 
that it is in itself so much greater, because it can affright the 
whole world, it is also made greater by communication and a sor- 
rowful influence ; grief being then strongly infectious, when there 
is no variety of state but an entire kingdom of fear ; and amaze- 
ment is the king of all our passions, and all the world its subjects ; 
and that shriek must needs be terrible, when millions of men and 
women at the same instant shall fearfully cry out, and the noise 
shall mingle with the trumpet of the archangel, with the thunders 
of the dying and groaning heavens, and the crack of the dissolving 
world, when the whole fabric of nature shall shake into dissolu- 
tion and eternal ashes. But this general consideration may be 
heightened with four or five circumstances. 

Consider what an infinite number of angels and men and 
women shall then appear. 

In this great multitude we shall meet all those, who by their 
example and their holy precepts have, like tapers, enkindled with 
a beam of the sun of righteousness, enlightened us, and taught us 
to walk in the paths of justice. 

There shall appear the men of Capernaum, and the queen of 
the south, and the men of Berea, and the first-fruits of the Chris- 
tian church, and the holy martyrs, and shall proclaim to all the 
world, that it was not impossible to do the work of grace in the 
midst of all our weaknesses, and accidental disadvantages : and 
that the obedience of faith, and the labor of love, and the conten- 
tions of chastity, and the severities of temperance and self-denial, 
are not such insuperable mountains, but that an honest and sober 
person may perform them in acceptable degrees if he have but a 
ready ear and a willing mind, and an honest heart. 

There men shall meet the partners of their sins, and them that 
drank the round when they crowned their heads with folly and 
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forgetfulness, and their cups with wine and noises. There shall 
ye see the poor perishing soul, whom thou didst tempt to adultery 
and wantonness, to drunkenness or perjury, to rebellion or an evil 
interest, by power or craft, by witty discourses or deep dissembling, 
by scandal or a snare, by evil example or pernicious counsel, by 
malice or unwariness. 

That soul that cries to those rocks to cover her, if it had not 
been for thy perpetual temptations, might have followed the lamb 
in a white robe ; and the poor man, that is clothed with shame and 
flames of fire, would have shined in glory, but that thou didst 
force him to be partner of the baseness. 

The majesty of the judge, and the terrors of the judgment shall 
be spoken aloud by the immediate forerunning accidents, which 
shall be so great violences to the old constitutions of nature, that it 
shall break her very bones, and disorder her till she be destroyed. 

The sea (they say) shall rise fifteen cubits above the highest 
mountains, and thence descend into hollowness and a prodigious 
drought ; and when they are reduced again to their usual propor- 
tions, then all the beasts and creeping things, the nnonsters and the 
usual inhabitants of the sea shall be gathered together, and make 
fearful noises to distract mankind : the birds shall mourn and 
change their songs into threnes and sad accents : rivers of fire 
shall rise from the east to west, and the stars shall be rent into 
threads of light, and scatter like the beards of comets ; then 
shall be fearful earthquakes, and the rocks shall rend in pieces, 
the trees shall distil blood, and the mountains and &irest struc- 
tures shall return into their primitive dust ; the wild beasts shall 
leave their dens, and come into the companies of men, so that 
you shall hardly tell hbw to call them, herds of men, or congrega- 
tions of beasts ; then shall the graves open, and give up their 
dead, and those which are alive in nature and dead in fear, shall 
be forced from the rocks whither they went to hide thera, and 
from caverns of the earth, where they would fain have been con- 
cealed ; because their retirements are dismantled, and their rocks 
are broken into wider ruptures, and admit a strange light into 
their secret bowels ; and the men being forced abroad into the 
theatre of mighty horrors, shall run up and down distracted, and 
at their wits end. 
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" The earth shall tremble, and the powers of the heavens shall 
be shaken, the sun shall be turned into darkness, and the moon 
into blood, the rocks shall rend, and the elements shall melt with 
fervent heat. The heavens shall be rolled up like a parchment, 
the earth shall be burned with fire, the hills shall be like wax, for 
there shall go a fire before him, and a mighty tempest shall be 
stirred round about him."* 



ON FEIENDSHIP AND GENERAL BENEVOLENCE. 

In a Discourse of the Nature, OflBces, and Measures of Friendship, with 
rules of conducting it: in a Letter to the most ingenious and excellent 
Mrs. Catharine Philips, inquiring, " how far a dear and perfect friend- 
ship is authorized by the principles of Christianity.' 



» 



The word friend is of a large signification ; and means all rela- 
tions and societies, and whatsoever is not enemy. But by friend- 
ships, I suppose you mean the greatest love, and the greatest use- 
fulness, and the most open communication, and the noblest suffer- 
ings, and the most exemplar faithfulness, and the severest truth, 
and the heartiest counsel, and the greatest union of minds, of 
which brave men and women are capable. 

Christian charity is friendship to all the world ; and when 
friendships were the noblest things in the world, charity was little, 
like the sun drawn in at a chink, or his beams drawn into the 
centre of a burning-glass ; but Christian charity is friendship 
expanded like the face of the sun when it mounts above the east- 
ern hills : and I was strangely pleased when I saw something of 
this in Cicero ; for I have been so pushed at by herds and flocks 
of people that follow anybody that whistles to them, or drives 
ihem to pasture, that I am grown afraid of any truth that seems 
chargeable with singularity ; but therefore I say, glad I was 
when I saw Lselius in Cicero discourse thus : " Amicitia ex infini- 
tate generis humani quam conciliavit ipsa natura, contracta res 
est, et adducta in angustum ; ut omnis charitas, aut inter duos, 

• From Sermon entitled " Christ's Advent to Judgment :" which is the 
fint in his Collection of Sermons. 
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aut inter paucos jungereter." Nature hath made friendships and 
societies, relations and endearments ; and by something or other 
we relate to all the world ; there is enough in every man that is 
willing to make him become our friend ; but when men contract 
friendships, they inclose the commons ; and what nature intended 
should be every man's, we make proper to two or three. Friend- 
ship is like rivers, and the strand of seas and the air, — common 
to all the world : but tyrants and evil customs, wars and want 
of love have made them proper and peculiar. But when 
Christianity came to renew our nature, and to restore our 
laws, and to increase her privileges, and to make her aptness 
to become religion, then it was declared that our friendships 
were to be as universal as our conversation ; that is, acttud 
to all with whom we converse, and potentially extended unto those 
with whom we did not. For he who was to treat his enemies 
with forgiveness and prayers, and love and beneficence, was 
indeed to have no enemies, and to have all friends. 

So that to your question, " how far a dear and perfect friend- 
ship is authorized by the principles of Christianity," the answer is 
ready and easy : It is warranted to extend to all mankind ; and 
the more we love, the better we are ; and the greater our friend- 
ships are, the dearer we are to Grod. Let them be as dear, and 
let them be as perfect, and let them be as many as you can ; there 
is no danger in it ; only where the restraint begins, there begins 
our imperfection. It is not ill that you entertain brave friendships 
and worthy societies : it were well if you could love and if you 
could benefit all mankind ; for I conceive that is the sum of all 
friendship. 

I confess this is not to be expected of us in this world ; but, as 
all our graces here are but imperfect, that is, at the best they are 
but tendencies to glory, so our friendships are imperfect too, and 
but beginnings of a celestial friendship by which we shall love 
every one as much as they can be loved. But then so we must 
here in our proportion ; and indeed that is it that can make the 
difierence ; we must be friends to all, that is, apt to do good, loving 
them really, and doing to them all the benefits which we can, and 
which they are capable of. The friendship is equal to all the 
world, and of itself hath no difference ; but is differenced only by 
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accidents^ and by the capacity or incapacity of them that 
receive it. 

For thus the sun is the eye of the world ; and he is indifferent 

to the Negro, or the cold Russian, to them that dwell under the 

line, and them that stand near the tropics, the scalded Indian, or 

the poor boy that shakes at the foot of the Riphean hills. But the 

fluxures of the heaven and the earth, the conveniency of abode, 

and the approaches to the north or south respectively change the 

emanations of his beams ; not that they do not pass always from 

him, but that they are not equally received below, but by periods 

and changes, by little inlets and reflections, they receive what 

they can. And some have only a dark day and a long night from 

him, snows and white cattle, a miserable life, and a perpetual 

harvest of catarrhs and consumptions, apoplexies and dead 

palsies. But some have splendid flres and aromatic spices, rich 

wines and well digested fruits, great wit and great courage; 

because they dwell in his eye, and look in his face, and are the 

courtiers of the sun, and wait upon him in his chambers of the 

east. Just so is it in friendships ; some are worthy, and some are 

necessary ; some dwell hard by and are fitted for converse ; 

nature joins some of us, and religion combines us with others ; 

society and accidents, parity of fortune, and equal dispositions do 

actuate our friendships : which of themselves and in their prime 

disposition are prepared for all mankind according as any one 

can receive them. We see this best exemplified by two instances 

and expressions of friendship and charity : viz., alms and prayers ; 

every one that needs relief is equally the object of our charity ; 

but Uiough to all mankind in equal needs we ought to be alike in 

charity, yet we signify this severally and by limits and distinct 

measures : the poor man that is near me, he whom I meet, he 

whom I love, he whom I fancy, he who did me benefit, he who 

relates to my family, he rather than another ; because my expres- 

sions, being finite and narrow, and cannot extend to all in equal 

agnifications, must be appropriate to those whose circumstances 

b^t fit me ; and yet even to all I give my alms, to all the world 

that needs them : I pray for all mankind, I am grieved at every 

aad story I hear : I am troubled when I hear of a pretty bride 

muider^ in her bridechamber by an ambitious and enraged rival ; 
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I shed a tear when I am told that a brave king was misunderstoodi 
then slandered, then imprisoned, and then put to death by evil 
men : and I can never read the story of the Parisian massacre, 
or the Sicilian vespers, but my blood curdles, and I am disordered 
by two or three affections. A good man is a friend to all the 
world ; and he is not truly charitable that does not wish well, 
and do good to all mankind in what he can. But though we must 
pray for all men, yet we say special litanies for brave kings and 
holy prelates, and the wise guides of souls, for our brethren and 
relations, our wives and children. 

The effect of this consideration is, that the universal friendship 
of which I speak, must be limited, because we are so. In those 
things where we stand next to immensity and infinity, as in good 
wishes and prayers, and a readiness to benefit all mankind, in 
these our friendships must not be limited ; but in other things 
which pass under our hand and eye, our voices and our material 
exchanges ; our hands can reach no further but to our arms' end, 
and our voices can but sound till the next air be quiet, and there- 
fore they can have intercourse but within the sphere of their own 
activity ; our needs and our conversations are served by a few, 
and they cannot reach at all ; where they can, they must ; but 
where it is impossible, it cannot be necessary.* It must there- 
fore follow, that our friendships to mankind may admit variety as 
does our conversation ; and as by nature we are made sociable 
to all, so we are friendly : but as all cannot actually be of our 
society, so neither can all be admitted to a special, actual friend- 
ship. Of some intercourses all men are capable, but not of all ; 
men can pray for one another, and abstain from doing injuries to 
all the world, and be desirous to do all mankind good, and love 
all men : now this friendship we must pay to all, because we 
can ; but if we can do no more to all, we must show our readi- 
ness to do more good to all, by actually doing more good to all 
them to whom we can. 

A good man is the best friend, and therefore soonest to be 

* The evils arising from attempts to act, without limitation, upon a sys* 
tem of general benevolence, are admirably explained in the Tempest, act 
2, scene 1. <* Had I plantations of this Isle ;" — and in Joseph Andrews, 
book iii., c. 3. " This way of life," &c. 
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chosen, longer to be retained ; and indeed never to be parted with, 
unless he cease to be that for which he was chosen. 

For the good man is a profitable, useful person, and that is 
the band of an effective friendship. For I do not think that 
friendships are metaphysical nothings, created for contempla- 
tion, or that men or women should stare upon each other's faces, 
and make dialogues of news and prettinesses, and look babies 
in one another's eyes. Friendship is the allay of our sorrows, 
the ease of our passions, the discharge of our oppressions, the 
sanctuary to our calamities, the counsellor of our doubts, the 
clarity of our minds, the emission of our thoughts, the exercise 
and improvement of what we meditate. And although I love my 
friend because he is worthy, yet he is not worthy if he can do 
me no good ; I do not speak of accidental hinderanccs and mis- 
fortunes by which the bravest man may become unable to help 
his child ; but of the natural and artificial capacities of the man. 
He only is fit to be chosen for a friend, who can do those offices 
for which friendship is excellent. For (mistake not) no man can 
be loved for himself; our perfections in this world cannot reach 
so high ; it is well if we would love Grod at that rate ; and I very 
much fear that if God did us no good we might admire his bes^u- 
ties, but we should have but a small proportion of love towards 
him ; all his other greatnesses are objects of fear and wonder, it 
is his goodness that makes him* lovely. And so it is in friend- 
ships. He only is fit to be chosen for a friend who can give 
counsel, or defend my cause, or guide me right, or relieve my 
need, or can and will, when I need it, do me good : only this I 
add, into the heaps of doing good, I will reckon loving me, for it is 
a pleasure to be beloved ;* but when his love signifies nothing but 

* Sweet is the tear that from some Howard's eye 
Drops on the cheek of One, he lifts from Earth ; 
And He, that works me good with unmov'd face, 
Does it but half: he chills me while he aids, 
My Benefactor, not my Brother Man ! 
Yet even this, this cold Beneficence * 

Seizes my Praise, when I reflect on those. 
The Sluggard Pity's vision-weaving tribe ! 
Who sigh for Wretchedness, yet shun the Wretched, 
Nursing in some delicious solitude 
Their slothful loves and dainty Sympathies !— Coleridge. 
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kissing my cheek, or talking kindly, and can go no further, it is 
a prostitution of the bravery of friendship to spend it upcn imper- 
tinent people who are (it may be) loads to their families, but can 
never ease my loads ; but my friend is a worthy person when he 
can become to me instead of Grod, a guide or a support, an eye 
or a hand, a staff or a rule. 

Can any wise or good man be angry if I say, I chose this raan 
to be my friend, because he is able to give me counsel, to restrain 
my wanderings, to comfort me in my sorrows ; he is pleasant to 
me in private, and useful in public ; he will make my joys double, 
and divide my grief between himself and me ? For what else 
should I choose ? For being a fool and useless ? for a pretty face 
or a smooth chin ? I confess it is possible to be a friend to one 
that is ignorant, and pitiable, handsome and good for nothing, that 
eats well, and drinks deep, but he cannot be a friend to me ; and 
I love him with a fondness or a pity, but it cannot be a noble 
friendship. 

But if you yet inquire, further, whether fancy may be an in- 
gredient in your choice ? I answer, that fancy may minister to 
this as to all other actions in which there is a liberty and variety. 
And we shall find that there may be peculiarities and little par- 
tialities, a friendship improperly so called, entering upon accounts 
of an innocent passion and a pleased fancy ; even our blessed 
Saviour himself loved St. John and Lazarus by a special love, 
which was signified by special treatments ; and of the young man 
that spake well and wisely to Christ it is affirmed, Jesus loved 
him, that is, he fancied the man, and his soul had a certain cog- 
nation and similitude of temper and mclination. For in all things 
where there is a latitude, every faculty will endeavor to be 
pleased, and sometimes the meanest persons in a house have a 
festival : even sympathies and natural inclinations to some per- 
sons, and a conformity of humors, and proportionable loves, and 
tlie beauty of the face, and a witty answer may first strike the 
flint and kindle a spark, which if it falls upon tender and compli- 
ant natures may grow into a flame ; but this will never be main- 
tained at the rate of friendship, unless it be fed by pure materials, 
by worthinesses which are the food of friendship : where these 
are not, men and women may be pleased with one another's com- 
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pany, and lie under the same roof, and make themselves compa- 
nions of equal prosperities, and humor their friend ; but if you call 
this friendship, you give a sacred name to humor or fancy ; for 
there is a Platonic friendship, as well as a Platonic love ; but 
they being the images of more noble bodies, are but like tinsel 
dressings, which will show bravely by candle light, and do ex- 
cellently in a mask, but are not fit for conversation and the ma- 
terial intercourses of our life. These are the prettinesses of 
prosperity and good-natured wit ; but when we speak of friend* 
ship, which is the best thing in the world (for it is love and 
beneficence, it is charity that is fitted for society), we cannot sup- 
pose a brave pile should be built up with nothing ; and they that 
build castles in the air, and look upon friendship as upon a fine 
romance, a thing that pleases the &ncy, but is good for nothing 
else, will do well when they are asleep, or when they are come to 
Elysium ; and £)r aught I know in the meantime may be as much 
in love with Mandana in the Grand Cyrus, as with the Infanta of 
Spain, or any of the most perfect beauties and real excellences 
of the world : and by dreaming of perfect and abstracted friend- 
ships, make them so immaterial that they perish in the handling 
and become good fi)r nothing. 

But I know not whither I was going ; I did only mean to say 
that because friendship is that by which the world is most 'blessed 
and receives most good, it ought to be chosen amongst the worthi- 
est persons, that is, amongst those that can do greatest benefit to 
each other. And though in equal worthiness I may choose by 
my eye, or ear, that is, into the consideration of the essential, I 
may take in also the accidental and extrinsic worthinesses ; yet I 
ought to give every one their just value : when the internal beau- 
ties are equal, these shall help to weigh down the scale, and I 
will love a worthy friend that can delight me as well as profit 
me, rather than him who cannot delight me at all, and profit me 
no more : but yet I will not weigh the gayest flowers, or the 
wings of buttem^es, against wheat; but when I am to choose 
wheat, I may take that which looks the brightest. I had rather 
see thyme and roses, marjorum and July flowers that are fair and 
sweet and medicinal, than the prettiest tulips that are good for 

5 
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nothing : and my sheep and klne are better servants than race- 
horses and greyhounds. And I shall rather furnish my study 
with Plutarch and Cicero, with Livy and Polybius, than with 
Cassandra and Ibrahim Bassa ; and if I do give an hour to these 
for divertisement or pleasure, yet I will dwell with them that can 
instruct me, and make me wise and eloquent, severe and useful 
to myself and others. I end this with the saying of LsbHus in 
Cicero : '^ Amicitia non debet consequi utilitatem, sed amdcitiam 
utilitas." When I choose my friend, I will not stay till I have 
received a kindness : but I will choose such a one that can do me 
many if I heed them : but I mean such kindnesses which make 
me wiser, and which make me better : that is, I will, wheo I 
choose my friend, choose him that is the bravest, the worthiest, 
and the most excellent person ; and then ^our first question is 
soon answered. To love such a person, and to ccmtract such 
friendships, is just so authorized by the principles of Christianity, 
as it is warranted to love wisdom and virtue, goodness and bene- 
ficence, and all the impresses of God upon the spirits of brave 
men. 

He that does a base thing in zeal for his friend, bums the golden 
thread that ties their hearts together. 

If friendship be a charity in society, and is not for contempla- 
tion and noise, but for material comforts and noble treatments and 
usages, this is no peradventure, but that if I buy land I may eat 
the fruits, and if I take a house I may dwell in it ; and if I love 
a worthy person, I may please myself in his society : and in this 
there is no exception, unless the friendship be between persons of 
a different sex ; for then not only the interests of their religion 
and the care of their honor, but the worthiness of their friendship 
requires that their intercourse be prudent, and free from suspicion 
and reproach. And if a friend is obliged to bear a calamity, so 
he secure the honor of his friend, it will concern him to conduct 
his intercourse in the lines of a virtuous prudence, so that he shall 
rather lose much of his own comfort than she anything of her 
honor ; and in this case the noises of people are so to be regarded 
that, next to innocence, they are the principal. But when by 
caution and prudence, and severe conduct, a friend hath daae all 
that he or she can to secure fame and honorable reports, after this 
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their noises are to be despised : they must not fright us from our 
friendships, nor from her fairest intercourses.* 



ON FEAR. 

Feab is the duty we owe to God, as being the God of power and 
justice, the great judge of heaven and earth, the avenger of the 
cause of widows, the patron of the poor, and the advocate of the 

* Polemical Discourses. 

I venture to subjoin a few remarks upon, 1st, the advantages of friend- 
ship, — 2dly, the duties. 

As to the advantages^ see Bacon's admirable Essay on Friendship, where 
they are stated to be, — Peace in the ajfections, — Counsel in judgment ^ — 
and Assistance when necessary ; the heart ; the head ; the hand. 

Upon peace in the affections, or the disburthening of grief and the com- 
munication of joy, see the 2nd vol. of South's Sermons, sermon 2, on John, 
chap. XV., ver. 15, in page 71, he says—" The third privilege of friendship is 
a sympathy in joy and grief. When a man shall have diffused his life, his 
self, and his whole concernments so far, that he can weep his sorrows with 
another's eyes ! when he has another heart besides his own, both to share 
and to support his griefs, and when, if his joys overflow, he can treasure up 
the overplus and redundancy of them in another breast ; so that he can (as 
it were) shake off* the solitude of a single nature, by dwelling in two bodies 
at once, and living by another's breath ; this surely is the height, the very 
spirit and perfection of all human felicities. It is a true and happy ob- 
servation of that great philosopher the Lord Verulam, that this is the benefit 
of communication of our minds to others, that sorrows by being communi- 
cated grow less, and joys greater. And indeed, sorrow, like a stream, loses 
itself in many channels ; and joy, like a ray of the sun, reflects witha greater 
ardor, and quickness, when it rebounds upon a man from the breast of his 

friend." 

Upon counsel injudgment^ see also the same sermon, in which he says ; 
"The fifth advantage of friendship is counsel and advice. A man will 
sometimes need not only another heart, but also another head beside 
his own. ]n solitude there is not only discomfort, but weakness also. 
And that saying of the wise man, Eccles. iv., 10, Wo to him that 
is alone, is verified upon none so much, as upon the friendless person : 
when a man shall be perplexed with knots and problems of business 
and contrary a£&irs ; where the determination is dubious, and both parts 
of the contrariety seem equally weighty, so that which way soever the 
chdce determines, a man is sure to venture a great concern. How happy 
(hen is it to fetch in aid from another person, whose judgment may be 
greater than my own, and whose concernment is sure not to be less ! There 
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oppressed, a niighty Grod and terrible. Fear is the great bridle 
of intemperance, the modesty of the spirit, and the restraint of 
gaieties and dissolutions; it is the girdle to the soul, and the 

are some passages of a man's aflkirs that would quite break a single under- 
standing. So many intricacies, so many labyrintiis are there in them, that 
the succors of reason foil, the very force and spirit of it being lost in an 
ftctaal intention scattered upon sereral clashing objects at once ; in which 
case the interposal of a friend is like the supply of a fresh party to a he- 
sieged yielding city." In the conclusion of Bacon's Essay, he says : ** After 
these two noble fruits of friendship (peace in the afifections, and support of 
the judgment), foUoweth the last fruit, which is like the pomegrai^, full 
of many kernels ; I mean, aid and bearing a part in all actions and occa- 
•ioiiB. How many things are there which a man cannot with any &ce, or 
comeliness, say or do himself? A man can scarce allege his own merits 
with modesty," &c. 
As to the duties offriendthip, some of them are 
Secresy, which is the chastity of friendship ; — 
Patience, with infirmity ; — '* It endures all things." 
Suspension of judgment;—*' It hopes all things." 
Protection of children after his death. 
** Ab to patience .*" — " Do not think thou didst contract alliance with an 
angel, when thou didst take thy friend into thy bosom ; he may be weak as 
well as thou art, and thou mayst need pardon as well as he." 

Suipension of judgment : see South's sermon, where he says : ** It is an 
imitation of the charities of heaven, which when the creature lies prostrate 
in the weakness of sleep, and weariness, spreads the covering night, and 
darkness over it, to conceal it in that condition ; but as soon as our spirits 
are refreshed, and nature returns to its morning vigor, God then bids the 
sun rise, and the day shine upon us, both to advance and to show that activity. 
It is the ennobling office of the understanding, to correct the fallacious and 
mistaking reports of sense, and to assure us that the staff in the water is 
straight, though our eye would tell us it is crooked. So it is the excel- 
lency of friendship to rectify, or at least to qualify the malignity of those 
surmises, that would misrepresent a friend, and traduce him in our thoughts. 
Am- 1 told that my friend has done me an injury, or that he has commit- 
ted any undecent action ? why the first debt that I both owe to his friendship, 
and tluit he may challenge from mine, is rather to question the truth of the 
report, than presently to believe my friend unworthy. A friend will be 
sure to act the part of an advocate, before he will assume that of a judge." 
** The last and most sacred duty of friendship is after we have stood upon 
the planks round his grave. When my friend is dead, I will not turn into . 
his grave and be stifled with his earth : but I will mourn for him, and per- 
ferm his will, and take care of hb relatives, and do for him as if he were 
tlnre; and time it ie that friendships never die.' 
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handmaid to repentance, the arrest of sin ; it preserves our appre- 
hensions of the Divine Majesty and hinders our single actions 
from combining to sinful habits ; it is the mother of consideration, 
and the nurse of sober counsels. Fear is the guard of a man in 
the days of prosperity, and it stands upon the watch-towers and 
spies the approaching danger, and gives warning to them that laugh 
loud, and feast in the chambers of rejoicing, where a man cannot 
consider by reason of the noises of wine, and jest, and music ; and 
if Prudence takes it by the hand and leads it on to duty, it is a 
state of grace, and a universal instrument to in&nt-religion, and 
the only security of the less perfect persons ; and in all senses is 
that homage we owe to God, who sends often to demand it, even 
then when he speaks in thunder, or smites by a plague, or awak- 
ens us by threatenings, or discomposes our easiness by sad 
thoughts, and tender eyes and fearful hearts, and trembling con- , 
siderations. 

Let the grounds of our actions be noble, beginning upon rea- 
son, proceeding with prudence, measured by the common lines of 
men, and confident upon the expectation of a usual Providence. 
Let us proceed from causes to effects, from natural means to 
ordinary events, and believe feUciiy not to be a chance but a 
choice ; and eotZ to be the daughter of sin and the dixme aTiger, 
not oi fortune and fancy. Let us fear God when we have made 
him angry : and not be afraid of him when we heartily and labo- 
riously do our duty ; and then fear shall be a duty, and a rare 
iDstrument of many : in all other cases, it is superstition or folly, 
it is sin or punishment, the ivy of religion, and the misery of an 
honest and a weak heart ; and it is to be cured only by reason 
and good company, a wise guide and a plain rule, a cheerful 
spirit and a contented mind, by joy in God according to the com- 
mandments, that is, a rejoicing evermore. 

The illusions of a weak piety or an unskilful confident soul, 
fancy to see mountains of difficulty, but touch them and they 
seem like clouds riding upon the wings of the wind, and put on 
shapes as we please to dream. He that denies to give alms for 
the fear of being poor, or to entertain a disciple for fear of being 
suspected of the party : he that takes part of the intemperance 
because he dares not displease the company, or in any sense jG3ars 
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the fears of the world and not the fear of God ; this man enters 
into his portion of fears betimes, but it will not be finished to eter- 
nal ages. To fear the censures of men when Grod is your judge ; 
to fear their evil when Grod is your defence ; to fear death when 
he is the entrance to life and felicity, is unreasonable and pemi- 
cious. But if you will turn your passion into duty, and joy and 
security, fear to offend God, to enter voluntarily into temptation ; 
fear the alluring face of lust, and the smooth entertainments of 
intemperance : fear the anger of Grod when you have deserved it ; 
and when you have recovered from the snare, then infinitely fear 
to return into that condition, in which whosoever dwells is the 
heir of fear and eternal sorrow.* 



IMPATIENCE. 

I HAVE seen the rays of the sun or moon dash upon a brazen 
vessel, whose lips kissed the face of those waters that lodged 
within its bosom ; but being turned back and sent off, with its 
smooth pretences or rougher waflings, it wandered about the 
room and beat upon the roof, and still doubled its heat and motion. 
So is sickness and a sorrow entertained by an unquiet and dis- 
contented man. 

Nothing is more unreasonable than to entangle our spirits in 
wildness and amazement, like a partridge fluttering in a net, 
which she breaks not, though she breaks her wings.f 

ON CONTENT. 

Since all the evil in the world consists in the disagreeing between 
the object and the appetite, as when a man hath what he desires 
not, or desires what he hath not, or desires amiss, he that composes 
his spirit to the present accident hath variety of instances for his 
virtue, but none to trouble him, because his desires enlarge not 
beyond his present fortune: and a wise man is placed in the 
variety of chances, like the nave or centre of a wheel in the 



* Sermon on Godly Fear ; Serm, iz., part 3. 
t Holy Dying, chap. 3. 
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midst of all the circumvolutions and changes of posture, without 
violence or change, save that it turns gently in compliance with 
Its changed parts, and is indifferent which part is up, and which 
is down ; for there is some virtue or other to be exercised What- 
ever happens — either patience or thanksgiving, love or fear, 
moderation or humility, charity or contentedness. 

It conduces much to our content, if we pass by those things 
which happen to our trouble, and consider that which is pleasing 
and prosperous ; that by the representation of the better, the worse 
may be blotted out. 

It may be thou art entered into the cloud which will bring a 
gentle shower to refresh thy sorrows 

I am fallen into the hands of publicans and sequestrators, and 
they have taken all from me : what now ? let me look about me. 
They have left me the sun and moon, fire and water, a loving 
wife, and many friends to pity me, and some to relieve me, and I 
can still discourse ; and, unless I list, they have not taken away 
my merry countenance, and my cheerful spirit, and a good con- 
science ; they still have left me the providence of Grod, and all 
the promises of the gospel, and my religion, and my hopes of 
heaven, and my charity to them too : and still I sleep and digest, 
I eat and drink, I read and meditate, I can walk in my neighbor's 
pleasant fields, and see the varieties of natural beauties, and 
delight in all that in which God delights, that is, in virtue and 
wisdom, in the whole creation, and in Grod himself* 

•Holy Living, ch. ii., § 6. 
Yet nature's charms, the hills and woods, 
The sweeping vales, and foaming floods, 
Are free alike to all. burns. 

1 care not. Fortune, what you me deny. 

You cannot rob me of free nature's grace. 
You cannot shut the windows of the sky. 

Through which Aurora shows her bright'ning face. 
You cannot bar my constant feet to trace 

The woods and lawns by living stream at eve : 
Let health my nerves and finer fibres brace, 
And I their toys to the great children leave. 
Of fancy, reason, virtue, naught can me bereave. 

THOMSOir. 
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If thy coarse robe trouble thee, remember the swaddling-clothes 
of Jesus : if thy bed be uneasy, yet it is not worse than his 
manger ; and it is no sadness to have a thin table, if thou callest 
to n^nd that the king of heaven and earth was fed with a little 
breast-milk : and yet besides this he suffered all the sorrows 
which we deserved. 

If Grod should send a cancer upon thy face, or a wolf into thy 
side — if he should spread a crust of leprosy upon thy skin, what 
wouldst thou give to be but as now thou art ? 



LUST. 

Lust is a captivity of the reason, and an enraging of tne passions : 
it wakens every night and rages every day ; it desires passion- 
ately, and prosecutes violently ; it hinders business, and distracts 
counsel ; it brings jealousies, and enkindles wars ; it sins against 
the body, and weakens the soul ;* it defiles the temple, and 
drives the Holy Spirit forth.f 



ON SINFUL FLEASURB. 

Look upon pleasures not upon that side that is next the sun, or 
where tihey look beauteously, that is, as they come towards you 
to be enjoyed, for then they paint and smile, and dress themselves 
up in tinsel and glass gems and counterfeit imagery ; but when 
thou hast rifled and discomposed them with enjoying their false 
beauties, and that they begin to go off, then behold them in their 
nakedness and weariness. See what a sigh and sorrow, what 
naked unhandsome proportions and a filthy carcass they discover ; 
and the next time they counterfeit, remember what you have 
already discovered, and be no more abused.^ 

* I waive the quantum of the sin, 
The hazard of concealing : 
But, och ! it hardens all within. 

And petrifies the feeling. burns. 

t Sermon on the Flesh and Spirit, Serm. xi., part 2. 
t Holy Living, eh. ii., § 1. 
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COVETOTJSNESS. 

OovBTOiTSifESS swells the principal to no purpose, and lessens the 
use to all purposes ; disturbing the order of nature, and the 
designs of God ; making money not to be the instrument of 
exchange or charity, nor com to feed himself or the poor, nor 
wool to clothe himself or his brother, nor wine to refresh the 
sadness of the afflicted, nor oil to make his own countenance 
cheerful ; but all these to look upon, and to tell over, and to take 
accounts by, and make himself considerable, and wondered at by 
fools, that while he lives he may be called rich, and when he dies 
may be accounted miserable. It teaches men to be cruel and 
crafty, industrious and evil, full of care and malice ; and, after 
all this, it is for no good to itself, for it dares not spend those 
heaps of treasure which it snatched.* 

CHBISTIAN CSNSUBE. 

It was an exemplar of charity, and reads to us a rule for our 
deportment towards erring and lapsed persons, that we entreat 
them with meekness, and pity, and fear ; not hastening their shame, 
nor provoking their spirit, nor making their remedy desperate by 
using of them rudely, till there be no worse thing for them to 
fear if they should be dissolved into all licentiousness. For an 
open shame is commonly protested unto when it is refmediless, 
and the person either despairs and sinks under the burthen, or 
else grows impudent and tramples upon it. But the gentleness 
of a modest and charitable remedy preserves that which is virtue's 
girdle — fear and blushing : and the beginning of a punishment 
chides them into the horror of remembrance and guilt, but pre- 
serves their meekness and modesty, because they, not feeling the 
worst of evils, dare, not venture upon the worst of sins.f 

* Holy Living, ch. ir., § 8. See South's sermon on Covetousness, on 
Luke, ch. xii., v. 15. 

t Brethren, if a man be overtaken in a fault, ye which are spiritual re- 
store such an one in the spirit of meekness ; considering thyself, lest thou 
also be tempted. 
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THE HOSPITAL. 

If you please in charity to visit an hospital, which is indeed a 
map of the whole world, there you shall see the effects of Adam's 
sin, and the ruins of human nature ; bodies laid up in heaps, 
like the bones of a destroyed town,,hominis precarii spiritus et 
male heerentis, men whose souls seem to be borrowed, and are 
kept there by art and the force of medicine, whose miseries are 
so great that few people have charity or humanity enough to visit 
them, fewer have the heart to dress them, and we pity them in 
civility or with a transient prayer : but we do not feel their sor- 
rows by the mercies of a religious pity ; and therefore we leave 
their sorrows in many degrees unrelieved and uneased. So we 
contract by our unmercifulness a guilt by which ourselves become 
liable to the same calamities. Those many that need pity, and 
those infinities of people that refuse to pity, are miserable upon a 
several charge, but yet they almost make up all mankind. Abel's 
blood had a voice, and cried to God ; and humanity hath a voice, 
and cries so loud to God that it pierces the clouds ; and so hath 
every sorrow and every sickness.* 

Bear ye one another's burdens, and so fulfil the law of Christ. Gal., 
chap. yi. 

Then gently scan your brother man, 

Still gentler sister woman ; 
Tho* they may gang a kennin wrang. 

To step aside is human ; 
One point must still be greatly dark. 

The moving why they do it : 
And just as lamely can ye mark. 

How far perhaps they rue it. 

Who made the heart, *tis he alone 

Decidedly can try us ; 
He knows each chord its various tone. 

Each spring its various bias : 
Then at the balance let's be mute. 

We never can adjust it ; 
What's done we partly may compute. 

But know not whaf s resisted, burns. 

* The thoughtless are averse from an interruption of their Jby ; reflection 
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ON HUMILITY. 

The other appendage of her religion, which also was a great 
ornament to all the parts of her life, was a rare modesty and 
humility of spirit, a confident despising and undervaluing of her- 
self. For though she had the greatest judgment, and the greatest 
experience of things and persons that I ever yet knew in a person 
of her youth, and sex, and circumstances ; yet, as if she knew 
nothing of it, she had the meanest opinion of herself; and like 
a fair taper, when she shined to all the room, yet round about 
her own station she had cast a shadow and a cloud, and she 
shined to everybody but herself.* 

It is in some circumstances and from some persons more secure 
to conceal visions, and those heavenly gifts which create estima- 
tions among men, than to publish them, which may possibly min- 
ister to vanity ; and those exterior graces may do God's work, 
though no observer note them but the person for whose sake they 

turns from wretchedness which it is unable to relieve. Can we ask gaiety 
to exchange its light pleasures for the gloom of a prison ? the young tree 
to leave its flowers and its sweetness, or the olive its good fruit ? Can we 
invite opulence, knowing none but self-created wants, to witness the squalid 
poverty of him who is bereft of fortune and disowned by friends ? The in- 
dustrious shun him, for he has no industry : the virtuous stand afar off, for 
he is convicted of crime : and piety, fulfilling all other Christian precepts, 
may forget that he has a brother sick and in prison, and visit him not. 

To this general apathy our country affords one glorious exception. " Hear- 
ing the cry of the miserable," says Howard, " I devoted my time to their 
relief, and, in order to procure it, I made it my business to collect materials, 
the authenticity of which could not be doubted. I hope not to be entirely 
deserted in the conflict : if I am the means of exciting the attention of my 
countrymen to this important national concern, of alleviating the distress of 
prisoners : of procuring them cleanly and wholesome abodes : of extermi- 
nating the gaol fever ; of introducing a habit of industry ; of restraining the 
shocking debauchery and immorality which prevail in our gaols and other 
prisons ; if any of these beneficial consequences shall accrue, I shall be 
happy in the pleasing reflection, that I have not lived without doing some 
good to my fellow creatures ; and I shall think myself abundantly repaid 
for all the pains I have taken, the time I have spent, and the hazards I have 
encountered." 

* Sermon on the death of Lady Carbery. 
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are sent : like rain falling in uninhabited valleys, where no eye 
observes showers ; yet the valleys laugh and sing to Grod in their 
refreshment without a witness.* 

All the world, all that we are, and all that we have, our bodies 
and our souls, our actions and our sufferings, our conditions at 
home, our accidents abroad, our many sins, and our seldom vir- 
tues, are as so many arguments to make our souls dwell low in 
the deep valleys of humility .f 

• Life of Christ. 

t Holy Living ; chap. 2, § iv. 

Bishop Taylor, in his preface to Holy Dying, says — ** I shall measure the 
success of my labors, not by popular noises, or the sentences of curious 
persons, but by the advantage which good people may receive. My work 
here is not to please the speculative part of men, but to minister to prac- 
tice, to preach to the weary, to comfort the sick, to assist the penitent, to 
reprove the confident, to strengthen weak hands and feeble knees, having 
scarce any other possibilities left me of doing alms, or exercising that 
charity by which we shall be judged at doomsday. It is enough for me to 
be an under-builder in the house of God, and I glory in the employment 
I labor in the foundations ; and therefore the work needs no apology for 
being plain, so it be strong and well laid." And to the same effect Locke 
in his Epistle to the Reader prefixed to his Essay on the Understanding, 
says—" The commonwealth of learning is not at this time without master- 
builders, whose mighty designs, in advancing the sciences, will leave last- 
ing monuments to the admiration of posterity. But every one must not 
hope to be a Boyle, or a Sydenham ; and in an age that produces such 
masters, as the great Huygenius, and the incomparable Mr. Newton, with 
some others of that strain ; 'tis ambition enough to be employed as an under- 
laborer in clearing ground a little and removing some of Uie rubbish that 
lies in the way to knowledge." And to the same effect Dr. Rawley, speak- 
ing of Lord Bacon, in the preface to the Sylva Sylvarum, says — 

** I have heard his Lordship speak complainingly ; that his Lordship 
(who thinketh he deserveth to be an architect in this building), should be 
forced to be a workman and a laborer ; and to dig the clay and bum the 
brick ; and more than that (according to the hard condition of the Israelites 
at the latter end) to gather the straw and stubble, over all the fields, to bum 
the bricks withal. For he knoweth that unless he do it nothing will be 
done ; men are so set to despise the means of their own good.' 



a 
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ON CONVERSATION. 
FROM 8KKMON* SNTTTLED ** THE GOOD AND EVIL TONGUE." 

ThefoUounng is an Analysis of the Sermon, 

I. General Observations. 
II. The vices of Conversation. 



1 



1. Talking too ' 

much. 

2. Slander. 

3. Flattery. 



1. Talking foolishly. 

2. Scurrility. 

3. Revealing Secrets. 

4. Common swearing. 
^ 5. Contentious wrangling. 



III. The virtues of Conversation. 

1. Instruction. 

2. Comfort 

3. Reproof. 

GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 

By the use of the tongue, Grod hath distinguished us from beasts, 
and by the well or ill using it we are distinguished from one 
another ; and therefore though silence be innocent as death, harm- 
less as a rose's breath to a distant passenger, yet it is rather the 
state of death than life. By voices and homilies, by questions 
and answers, bjftiarratives and invectives, by counsel and re- 
proof^ by praises and hymns, by prayers and glorifications, we 
serve God's glory, and the necessities of men ; and by the tongue 
our tables are made to differ from mangers, our cities from 
deserts, our churches from herds of beasts, and flocks of sheep. 

TALKING TOO MUCH. 

I HAVE heard that all the noises and prating of the pool, the croak- 
iog of firogs and toads, is hushed and appeased upon the instant 
of bringing upon them the light of a candle or torch. Every 
beam of reason and ray of knowledge checks the dissolutions of 

SetUcni xsii.) p. 161. 
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the tongue. But, lU qtdsque contemptissimus et maxime ludibrio estj 
ita soItUissima lingtuz est, said Seneca : Every man as he is a fool 
and contemptible, so his tongue is hanged loose, being like a bell, 
in which there is nothing but tongue and noise. 

TALKING FOOLISHLT. 

No prudence is a sufficient guard, or can always stand in excu- 
hus still watching, when a man is in perpetual floods of talk : for 
prudence attends afler the manner of an angel's ministry : it is 
dispatched on messages from Grod, and drives away enemies, and 
places guards, and calls upon the man to awake, and bids him 
send out spies and observers, and then goes about his own minis- 
tries above : but an angel does not sit by a man as a nurse by the 
baby's cradle, watching every motion and the lighting of a fly 
upon the child's lip : and so is prudence ; it gives rules, and pro- 
portions out our measures, and prescribes us cautions, and by ge- 
neral influences orders our particulars : but he that is given to 
talk cannot be secured by all this ; the emissions of his tongue are 
beyond the general figures and lines of rule ; and he can no more 
be wise in every period of a long and running talk, than a luten- 
ist can deliberate and make every motion of his hand by the divi- 
sion of his notes to be chosen and distinctly voluntary. 

SCUREILITY, OR FOOLISH JESTING. 

Plaisance, and joy, and a lively spirit, and a pleasant conversa- 
tion, and the innocent caresses of a charitablO^umanity, is not 
forbidden ; plenum tamen suavitatis et gratuB ^mwxmem rum esse 
indecorum, Saint Ambrose affirmed: and here in my text our 
conversation is commanded to be such, Iva Jw x^P'^ that it may 
minister grace, that is, favor, complacence, cheerfulness ; and be 
acceptable and pleasant to the hearer : and so must be our con- 
versation ; it must be as far from sullenness as it ought to be 
from lightness, and a cheerful spirit is the best convoy for religion ; 
and, though sadness does in some cases become a Christian, as 
being an index of a pious mind, of compassion, and a wise proper 
resentment of things, yet it serves but one end, being useful in the 
only instance of repentance ; and hath done its greatest works, 
not when it weeps and sighs, but when it hates and grows careful 
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against sin. But cheerfulness and a festival spirit fills the soul 
full of harmony — ^it composes music for churches and hearts — it 
makes and publishes glorifications of God — ^it produces thankful- 
ness and serves the end of charity ; and, when the oil of gladness 
runs over, it makes bright and tall emissions of light and holy 
fires, reaching up to a cloud, and making joy round about ; and, 
therefore, since it is so innocent, and may be so pious and full of 
holy advantage, whatsoever can innocently minister to this holy 
joy does set forward the work of religion and charity. And, in- 
deed, charity itself, which is the vertical top of all religion, is 
nothing else but a union of joys concentrated in the heart, and 
reflected from all the angles of our life and intercourse. It is a 
rejoicing in God, a gladness in our neighbor's good, a pleasure in 
doing good, a rejoicing with him ; and without love we canpot 
have any joy at all. It is this that makes children to be a plea- 
sure, and friendship to be so noble and divine a thing : and upon 
this account it is certain that all that which innocently make a 
man cheerfiil does also make him charitable ; for grief, and age, 
and sickness, and weariness, these are peevish and troublesome ; 
but mirth and cheerfulness is content, and civil, and compliant, 
and communicative, and loves to do good, and swells up to felicity 
only upon the wings of charity. Upon this account here is plea- 
sure enough for a Christian at present ; and, if a facete discourse 
and an amicable friendly mirth can refresh the spirit, and take it 
off* from the vile temptation of peevish, despairing, uncomplying 
melancholy, it must needs be innocent and commendable. And 
we may as well^be refreshed by a clean and a brisk discourse, 
as by llie air of Campanian wines ; and our faces and our heads 
may as well be anointed and look pleasant with wit and friendly 
intercourse, as with the fat of the balsam-tree ; and such a con- 
versation no wise man ever did or ought to reprove. But when 
the jest hath teeth and nails, biting or scratching our brother — 
when it is loose and wanton — ^when it is unseasonable — and, much 
(NT many, when it serves ill purposes, or spends better time, then 
it is the drunkenness of the soul, and makes the spirit fly away, 
seeking fi>r a temple where the mirth and the music is solemn and 
idigicms. 
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OF SLANDER. 

This crime is a conjugation of evils, and is productive of infinite 
mischiefs : it undermines peace, and saps the foundation of friend- 
ship : it destroys families, and rends in pieces the very heart and 
vital parts of charity : it makes an evil man party, and witness, 
and judge, and executioner of the innocent. 

OF FLATTERY. 

He that persuades an ugly deformed man that he is handsome — 
a short man that he is tall — a bald man that he hath a good head 
of hair — makes him become ridiculous and a fool, but does no 
other mischief. But he that persuades his friend, that is a goat 
in his manners, that he is a holy and a chaste person, or that his 
loosene&s is a sign of a quick spirit, or that it is not dangerous, 
but easily pardonable, a trick of youth, a habit that old age will 
lay aside, as a man pares his nails, — ^this man hath given great 
advantage to his friend's mischief : he hath made it grow in all 
the dimensions of the sin, till it grows intolerable, and perhaps 
unpardonable. And, let it be considered, what a fearful destruc- 
tion and contradiction of friendship or service it is, so to love my- 
self and my little interest, as to prefer it before the soul of him 
whom I ought to love. 

OF COMFORTING THE DISCONSOLATE. 

Certain it is, that as nothing can better do it, so there is nothing 
greater, for which Grod made our tongues, next to reciting his 
praises, than to minister comfort to a weary soul. And what 
greater measure can we have, than that we should bring joy to 
our brother, who with his dreary eyes looks to heaven and round 
about, and cannot find so much rest as to lay his eyelids close 
together — ^than that thy tongue should be tuned with heavenly 
accents, and make the weary soul to listen fi)r light and ease, and, 
when he perceives that there is such a thing in the world, and in 
the order of things, as comfort and joy, to begin to break out £rom 
the prison of his sorrows at the door of sighs and tears, and by 
little and little melt into showers and refreshment ? This is gloiy 
to thy voice, and employment fit for the brightest angel. But so 
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have I seen the sun kiss the frozen earth, which was hound up 
with the images of death, and the colder breath of the north ; and 
then the waters break from their enclosures, and melt with joy, 
and run in useful channels ; and the flies do rise again from their 
little graves in walls, and dance awhile in the air, to tell that there 
is joy within, and that the great mother of creatures will open the 
stock of her new refreshment, become useful to mankind, and 
sing praises to her Redeemei. So is the heart of a sorrowful 
man under the discourses of a wise comforter ; he breaks from 
the despairs of the grave, and the fetters and chains of sorrow ; 
he blesses Grod, and he blesses thee, and he feels his life return- 
ing ; for to be miserable is death, but nothing is life but to be 
comforted ; and Grod is pleased with no music from below so much 
as in the thanksgiving songs of relieved widows, of supported 
orphans, of rejoicing and comforted, and thankful persons. 



THE PROGRESS OF RELIGIOUS SENTIMENT. 

The canes of Egypt, when they newly arise from their bed of 

mud and slime of Nilus, start up into an equal and continual 

length, and are interrupted but with few knots, and are strong 

and beauteous, with great distances and intervals ; but when they 

are grown to their full length they lessen into the point of a pyra- 

mis, and multiply their knots and joints, interrupting the fineness 

and smoothness of its body. So are the steps and declensions of 

him that does not grow in grace : at first when he springs up from 

his impurity, by the waters of baptism and repentance, he grows 

straight and strong, and suffers but few interruptions of piety, 

and his constant courses of religion are but rarely intermitted, till 

they ascend up to a full age, or towards the ends of their life ; 

then they are weak, and their devotions oflen intermitted, and 

their breaches are frequent, and they seek excuses, and labor for 

dispensations, and love Grod and religion less and less, till their 

old age, instead of a crown of their virtue and perseverance, ends 

in levity and unprofitable courses ; light and useless as the tufled 

feathers upon the cane, every wind can play with it and abuse it, 

but no man can make it useful. When, therefore, our piety in- 

6 
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terrupts its greater and more solemn expressions, and upon the 
return of the greater offices and bigger solemnities we find them 
to come upon our spirits like the wave of a tide, which retired 
only because it was natural so to do, and yet came farther upon 
the strand at the next rolling ; when every new confession— every 
succeeding communion— every time of separation, far more 
solemn and intense prayer is better spent, and more affectionate 
leaving a greater relish upon the spirit, and possessing greater 
portions of our affections, our reason, and our choice ; then we 
may give God thanks, who hath given us more grace to use that 
grace, and a blessing to endeavor our duty, and a blessing upon 
our endeavor.* 

Every man hath his indiscretions and infirmities, his arrests and 
sudden incursions, his neighborhoods and semblances of sin, his little 
violences to reason, and peevish melancholy, and humorous fantastic 
discourses ; unaptness to a devout prayer, his fondness to judge 
favorably in his own cases, little deceptions, and voluntary and in- 
voluntary cozenages, ignorances and inadvertences, careless hours, 
and unwatchful seasons. This happens more frequently in persons 
of an infant-piety, when the virtue is not corroborated by a long 
abode, and a confirmed resolution, and an usual victory, and a 
triumphant grace ; and the longer we are accustomed to piety, 
the more unfrequent will be the little breaches of folly, and a 
returning to sin. But as the needle of a compass, when it is 
directed to its beloved star, at the first addresses waves on either 
side, and seems indifferent in his courtship of the i/ising or declin- 
ing sun, and when it seems first determined to the north, stands 
awhile trembling, as if it suffered inconvenience in the first frui- 
tion of its desires, and stands not still in full enjoyment till afler 
first a great variety of motion, and then an undisturbed posture ; 
so is the piety, and so is the conversion of a man, wrought by 
degrees and several steps of imperfection ; and at first our choices 
are wavering, convinced by the grace of Grod, and yet not per- 
suaded ; and then persuaded, but not resolved ; and then resolved, 
but deferring to begin ; and then beginning, but, as all beginnings 
are, in weakness and uncertainty ; and we fiy out often into huge 

* Of Growth in Grace ; serm. xiv., p. 305. 
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indiscretions, and look back to Sodom and long to return to Egypt : 
and when the storm is quite over, we find little bubblings and 
unevennesses upon the face of the waters, we often weaken our 
own purposes by the returns of sin : and we do not call ourselves 
conquerors, till by the long possession of virtues it is a strange 
and unusual, and therefore an uneasy and unpleasant thing, to 
act a crime.* 



AMBITION. 

I HAVE read of a fair young German gentleman, who living, often 
xefused to be pictured, but put off the importunity of his friends' 
desire by giving way that after a few days' burial, they might 
send a painter to his vault, and, if they saw cause for it, 
draw the image of his death unto the life. They did so, and 
found his &ce half eaten, and his midriff and back bone full of 
serpents ; and so he stands pictured among his armed ancestors. 
So does the fairest beauty change, and it will be as bad with you 
and me ; and then, what servants shall we have to wait upon us 
in the grave ? what friends to visit us 1 what ofHcious people to 
cleanse away the moist and unwholesome cloud reflected upon 
our faces from the sides of the weeping vaults, which are the 
longest weepers for our funeral. 

St. Austin with his mother Monica was led one day by a Roman 
PrsBtor to see the tomb of Csesar. Himself thus describes the 
corpse, " It looked of a blue mould, the bone of the nose laid bare, 
the flesh of the nether lip quite fallen off, his mouth full of worms, 
and in his eye pit a hungry toad feasting upon the remnant por- 
tion of flesh and moisture : and so he dwelt in his house of dark- 
nes8."t 

• Of Growth of Sin ; part ii., serm. xvii. 

t See Tucker's Light of Nature, vol. v., chap. 9, where there is an inte- 
resting inquiry upon the distinction between the love of excelling and the 
love of ezceUence : where, with his usual ingenuity, he examines the 
qaettion. 

" Nevertheless it will probably be asked, would I then extinguish every 
fpark of vanity in the world ? every thirst of fieune, of splendor, of magnifi- 
cence, of show ? every desufe of excelling or distinguishing one's self above 
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Virtue hath not half so much trouble in it, it sleeps quietly 
without startings and affrighting fancies, it looks cheerfully, 
smiles with much serenity, and though it laughs not often, yet it 
is ever delightful in the apprehensions of some faculty : it fears 
no man, nor no thing, nor is it discomposed, and hath no concern- 
ments in the great alterations of the world, and entertains death 
like a friend, and reckons the issues of it as the greatest of its 

the common herd ? what must become of the public services, of sciences, 
arts, commerce, manufactures ? the business of life must stagnate. Nobody 
would spend his youth in fatigues and dangers to qualify himself for a 
general or an admiral. Nobody would study, and toil, and struggle, and 
roar out liberty to be a minister." 

If Tucker is right, and he generally is right, in his opinions, the love of 
excelling, although the common motive of action, does not influence the 
noblest minds ; is only a temporary motive, and generates bad passion : but 
the love of excellence is a powerful motive : is a permanent motive, and 
generates good feeling : is always ready to forward those abilities which 
overpower its own. If Tucker's reasoning is not satisfactory, let him con- 
sider the words of Lord Bacon. 

" We enter into a desire of knowledge sometimes from a natural curiosity 
and inquisitive appetite; sometimes to entertain our minds with variety 
and delight ; sometimes for ornament and reputation ; sometimes to enable 
us to victory of wit and contradiction, and most times for lucre and profes- 
sion ; and seldom sincerely to give a true account of our gift of reason, for the 
benefit and use of man : — as if there were sought in knowledge a couch 
whereupon to rest a searching and restless spirit ; or a terrace for a wander- 
ing and variable mind to walk up and down, with a fair prospect ; or a 
tower %f state for a proud mind to raise itself upon : or a fort or command- 
ing ground for strife and contention ; or a shop for profit or sale ; and not a 
rich storehouse for the glory of the Creator and the relief of man's estate." 

" For our undertaking, we judge it of such a nature, that it were highly 
unworthy to pollute it with any degree of ambition or affectation ; as it is an 
unavoidable decree with us ever to retain our native candor and simplicity, 
and not attempt a passage to truth under the conduct of vanity ; for seeking 
real nature with all her fruits about her, we should think it a betraying of 
our trust to infect such a subject either with an ambitious, or ignorant, or 
any other faulty manner of treating it." See Sidney Smith's sermon, vol. 
ii., page 129, on Vanity. 

In Whital^r's History of Craven, when examining the tombs in the 
church of Skipton, he says : " Here lies the body of George Clifford, third 
Earl of Cumberland of that family, and knight of the most noble order of 
the garter, who, by right of inheritance from a long continued descent of 
ancestorst was Lord Yeteripont, Baron Clifford, Westmorland, and Vesey, 
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hopes ; but ambition is full of distractions, it teems with strata- 
gems, as Rebecca with struggling twins, and is swelled with ex- 
pectation as with a tympany, and sleeps sometimes as the wind in 
a storm, still and quiet for a minute, that it may burst out into an 
impetuous blast till the cordage of his heart-strings crack ; fears 
when none is nigh, and prevents things which never had inten- 
tion, and falls under the inevitability of such accidents which 
either could not be foreseen, or not prevented. 

Lord of the Honor of Skipton in Craven, and Hereditary High Shirieve 
of Westmorland, and was the last heir male of the Clifibrds that rightfully 
enjoyed those ancient lands of inheritance in Westmorland and in Craven, 
with the baronies and honors appertaining to them ; and lefte but one legiti- 
mate child behinde him, his daughter and sole heir, the lady Ann Clifford, 
now Countesse Dowager of Pembroke, Dorset, and Montgomerie, who, in 
memory of her father, erected this monument in 1653." 

The present church of Skipton is a spacious and respectable building, 
though of very different periods. Perhaps no part of the original structure 
DOW remains ; but from stone seats, with pointed arches and cylindrical 
columns, now in the south wall of the nave, may perhaps be referred to the 
earlier part of the thirteenth century. Beneath the altar unusually 
elevated on that account, is the vault of the Cliffords, the place of their 
interment from the dissolution of Bolton Priory to the death of the last Earl 
of Cumberland ; which, after having been closed many years, I obtained 
permission to examine, March 29, 1803 ; the original vault, intended only 
for the first Earl and his second lady, had undergone two enlargements ; and 
the bodies having been deposited in chronological order, first, and immedi- 
ately under his tomb, lay Henry the first Earl ; whose lead coffin was much 
corroded, and exhibited the skeleton of a short and very stout man, with a 
long head of flaxen hair, gathered in a knot behind the skull. The coffin 
had been closely fitted to the body and proved him to have been very corpu- 
lent as well as muscular. Next lay the remains of Margaret Percy, his 
second Countess, whose coffin was still entire. She must have been a 
slender and diminutive woman. The third was «* the lady Eleanor's grave," 
whose coffin was decayed, and exhibited the skeleton (as might be expected 
in a daughter of Charles Brandon and a sister of Henry the Vlllth) of a 
tail and large limbed female. At her right hand was Henry the second 
earl, a very tall and slender man, whose thin envelope of lead really resem- 
bled a winding sheet, and folded like coarse drapery, over the limbs. The 
head was beaten to the left side ; something of the shape of the face might 
be distinguished, and a long prominent nose was very conspicuous. Next 
lay Francis, Lord Clifford, a boy. At his right hand was his father George 
the third earl, whose lead coffin precisely resembled the outer case of an 
Egyptian mummy, with a rude face, and something like female mammae caflt 
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ON GOVERNMENT AND REVOLUTIONS. 

During the civil wars in this country. Bishop Taylor retired into Wales. 
His dedication to his work on the Liberty of Prophesying, in his 
Polemical Discourses, begins as follows : — 

In this great storm, which hath dashed the vessel of the church 
all in pieces, I have been cast upon the coast of Wales, and in a 
little boat thought to have enjoyed that rest and quietness which 
in England in a greater I could not hope for. Here I cast anchor, 
and thinking to ride safely, the storm followed me with so much 
impetuous violence, that it broke a cable, and I lost my anchor ; 
and here again I was exposed to the mercy of the sea, and the 
gentleness of an element that could neither distinguish things nor 
persons.* And but that he who stilleth the raging of the sea, and 

upon it ; as were also the letters G. C, 1605. The bod> was closely wrapped 
in ten folds of coarse cerecloth, which being removed exhibited the face so 
entire (only turned to copper color) as plainly to resemble his portraits. 
All his painters, however, had the complaisance to omit three large warts 
upon the left cheek. The coffin of earl Francis, who lay next to his brother, 
was of the modern shape, and alone had an outer shell of wood, which was 
coveied with leather ; the soldering had decayed, and nothing appeared but 
the ordinary skeleton of a tall man. This earl had never been embalmed. 
Over him lay another coffin, much decayed, which, I suspect, had contained 
the lady Anne Dacre his mother. Last, lay Henry the fifth earl, in a coffin 
of the same form, with that of his father. Lead not allowing of absorption, 
or a narrow vault of much evaporation, a good deal of moisture remained in 
the coffin, and some hair about the skull. Both these coffins had been cut 
open. Room might have been found for another slender lady ; but the 
countess of Pembroke chose to be buried at Appleby; partly, perhaps, 
because her beloved mother was interred there, and partly that she might 
not mingle her ashes with rivals and enemies. 

It is curious to contrast with these humiliating relics of departed great- 
ness, the pomp and heraldry, and the pride of genealogy, which are dis- 
played above. 

• The following extract is from an extremely interesting volume, entitled 
" Peace and Contentment of Mind," by Peter Du Moulin, D.D., Canon of 
Christ* 8 Church, Canterbury, one of his majesty's chaplains. 

" Some years ago, being cast by the storm upon a remote coast, and 
judging that it would have been to no purpose for me to quarrel with the 
tempest, I sat upon the shore to behold it calmly ; taking no other interest 
in it, but that of my sympathy with those friends whom I saw yet beaten by 
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the noise of his waves, and the madness of his people, had pro- 
vided a plank for me, I had been lost to all the opportunities of 
content or study. But I know not whether I have been mort^y.jpre- 
served by the courtesies of my friends, or the gentleness and mei!%ies 

of a noble enemy. 'Of yap l3apl3apoi raptij(pv ov ri}y Tvjfowav <pt\av$pb)irta» 
iijitv, avaif/avrsg yap rvpav irpooe\a0ovTO vavras ^/lac Sta rov ierov tow e^evrtora cat 

iia TO \f/vx^i' And now since I have come ashore, I have been 
gathering a few sticks to warm me, a few books to entertain my 
thoughts, and divert them from the perpetual meditation of my 
private troubles, and the public dyscrasy ; but those which I could 
obtain were so few and so impertinent, and unuseful to any great 
purposes, that I began to be sad upon a new stock, and full of 
apprehension that I should live unprofitably, and die obscurely 
and be forgotten, and my bones thrown into some common char- 
nel-house, without any name or note to distinguish me from those 
who only served their generation by filling the number of citizens, 
and who could pretend to no thanks or rewards from the public 
beyond "jus trium liberorum." While I was troubled with these 
thoughts, and busy to find an opportunity of doing some good in 
my small proportion, still the cares of the public did so intervene, 
that it was as impossible to* separate my design from relating to 
the present, as to exempt myself from the participation of the 
common calamity : still half my thoughts was (in despite of all my 
diversions and arts of avocation) fixed upon and mingled with the 
present concernments ; so that besides them I could not go. 

the wind and the waves. And to that calmness my condition contributed 
very much, because former tempests had left me little occasion to be much 
concerned in the present agitation, or to fear much those which might 
come after. 

" There I found myself invited to husband that uncertain interval of 
unexpected rest, to meditate by what means I might possess everywhere, 
and in the very storm, the peace and contentment of my mind ; and to try 
whether I could be so happy while I got peace for myself, to procure it 
unto others. 

" For that contemplation I made use of four books, the half wild country 
where I found myself affording but few more. The first andxhief was the 
Holy Scripture, the meditation whereof brings that peace which passeth all 
understanding. My second book was the great volume of Nature. The 
third was the lessons of Divine Providence. The fourth that which every 
one carrieth along with himself, and that is man." 
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In another part of his Polemical Discourses, he says : — 

We have not only felt the evils of an intestine war, but God 
hath smitten us in our spirit. But I delight not to observe the 
correspondencies of such sad accidents, which, as they may hap- 
pen upon divers causes, or may- be forced violently by the strength 
of fancy, or driven on by jealousy, and the too fond opinings of 
troubled hearts and afflicted spirits, so they do but help to vex 
the offending part, and relieve the afflicted but with a fantastic 
and groundless comfort ; I will therefore deny leave to my own 
affections to ease themselves by complaining of others ; I shall 
only crave leave that I may remember Jerusalem, and call to 
mind the pleasures of the temple, the order of her services, the 
beauty of her buildings, the sweetness of her songs, the decency 
of her ministrations, the assiduity and economy of her priests and 
Levites, the daily sacrifice, and that eternal fire of devotion that 
went not out by day nor by night ; these were the pleasures of 
our peace ; and there is a remanent felicity in the very memory 
of those spiritual delights which we then enjoyed as antepasts of 
heaven, and consignations to an immortality of joys. And it may 
be so again when it shall please Grod, who hath the hearts of all 
princes in hi^ hand, and turneth them as the rivers of waters ; 
and when men will consider the invaluable loss that is consequent, 
and the danger of sin that is appendant, to the destroying such 
forms of discipline and devotion in which God was purely wor- 
shipped, and the church was edified, and the people instructed to 
great degrees of piety, knowledge, and devotion.* 

BACON 
ON THE SAME SUBJECT. 

In Orpheus's theatre all beasts and birds assembled, and, forget- 
ting their several appetites, some of prey, some of game, some of 
quarrel, stood all sociably together, listening unto the airs and 
accords of the harp ; the sound whereof no sooner ceased, or was 
drowned by some louder noise, but every beast returned to his 

* Polemical Discourses. 
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own nature; wherein i& aptly described the nature and con- 
dltion of men, who are full of savage and unreclaimed desires of 
profit, of lust, of revenge ; which, as long as they give ear to 
precepts, to laws, to religion, sweetly touched with eloquence and 
persuasion of books, of sermons, of harangues, so long is society 
and peace maintained ; but if these instruments be silent, or 
sedition and tumult make them not audible, all things dissolve 
into anarchy and confusion.* 

We see it ever falleth out that the forbidden writing is always 
thought to be certain sparks of truth, that fly up into the faces of 
those that seek to choke it, and tread it out; whereas a book 
authorized is thought to be but " temporis voces," the language 
of the time.f 



HOOKEE 
ON- THE SAME SUBJECT. 

He that goeth about to persuade a multitude that they are not so 
well governed as they ought to be, shall never want attentive and 
fiivorable hearers ; because they know the manifold defects where- 
UQto every kind of regiment is subject. But the secret lets and 
difficulties, which in public proceedings are innumerable and 
inevitable, they have not ordinarily the judgment to consider. 
And because such as openly reprove supposed disorders of state, 
are taken for principal friends to the common benefit of all, and 
for men that carry singular freedom of mind ; under this fair 
and plausible color, whatsoever they utter passeth for good and 
current. That which wanteth in the weight of their speech is 
supplied by the aptness of men's minds to accept and believe it. 
Whereas, on the other side, if we maintain things that are estab- 
lished, we have not only to strive with a number of heavy preju- 
dices deeply rooted in the hearts of men, who think that herein we 
serve the time and speak in favor of the present state, because 
thereby we either hold or seek preferment : but also to bear such 

* Advancement of Learning, book 1. 
f Of Church Controversies. 
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exceptions, as minds so averted before-hand usually take against 
that which they are loth should be poured into them.* 

The stateliness of houses, the goodliness of trees, when we 
behold them, delighteth the eye : but that foundation which bear- 
eth up the one, that root which ministereth unto the other nourish- 
ment and life, is in the bosom of the earth concealed: and if there 
be occasion at any time to search into it, such labor is then more 
necessary than pleasant, both to them which undertake it, and for 
the lookers on. In like manner the use and benefit of good laws, 
all that live under them may enjoy with delight and comfort, 
albeit the grounds and first original causes from whence they have 
sprung, be unknown, as to the greatest part of men they are. 

Since the time that Grod did first proclaim the edicts of his law 
upon the world, heaven and earth have hearkened unto his voice, 
and their labor hath been to do his will. " He made a law for 
the rain;" he gave his ^< decree unto the sea, that the waters 
should not pass his commandment." Now if nature should inter- 
mit her course, and leave, altogether, though it were for awhile, 
the observation of her own laws, if those principal and mother 
elements of the world, whereof all things in this lower world are 
made, should lose the qualities which now they have ; if the frame 
of that heavenly arch erected over our heads, should loosen and 
dissolve itself; if celestial spheres should forget their wonted 
motions, and by irregular volubility turn themselves any way as 
it may happen ; if the prince of the lights of heaven, which now, 
as a giant, doth run his unwearied course, should as it were 
through a languishing faintness, begin to stand and to rest him- 
self; if the moon should wander from her beaten way, the times 
and seasons of the year blend themselves by disonlered and con- 
fused mixture, the winds breathe out their last gasp, the clouds 
yield no rain, the earth be defeated of heavenly influence, the 
fruits of the earth pine away, as children at the withered breasts 
of their mother no longer able to yield them relief; what would 
become of man himself, whom these things do now all serve ? 
See we not plainly, that obedience of creatures unto the law of 
nature is the stay of the whole world ?f 

* Ecclesiastical Polity, book i., sect. 1. f Ibid., book i., sect 3. 
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Of Law there can be no less acknowledged than that her seat 
is in the bosom of Grod ; her voice the harmony of the world ; 
all things in heaven and earth do her homage ; the very least as 
feeling her care, and the greatest as not exempted from her 
power. Both angels and men, and creatures of what condition 
soever, though each in different sort and manner, yet all with 
uniform consent, admiring her as the mother of their peace and 
joy.* 



ON TEMPERANCE. 
FROM SERMONf ENTITLED *' THE HOUSE OF FEASTING." 

" Let US eat and drink, for to-morrow we die." 1 Cor.^ xv. 32. 

1. Plenty, and the pleasures of the world are no proper instru- 
ments of felicity. 

2. Intemperance is a certain enemy to felicity. 
1st. It is an enemy to health. 

2ndly. Intemperance is an impure fountain of vice, and a 

direct nurse of uncleanness. 
drdly. Intemperance is a destruction of wisdom. 
4thly. Intemperance is a dishonor and disreputation to the 

person and the nature of the man. 

3. The rules and measures of temperance. 

PLENTY AND THE PLEASXJBES OF THE WORLD ARE NO PROPER 

INSTRUMENTS OF FELICITY. 

He that cannot be satisfied with common provision, hath a bigger 
need than he that can ; it is harder and more contingent, and 
more difficult, and more troublesome, for him to be satisfied. 
Epicurus said, "I feed sweetly upon bread and water, those 
sweet and easy provisions of the body, and I defy the pleasures 
of costly provisions.'* And the man was so confident that he had 
the advantage over wealthy tables, that he thought himself happy 
as the immortal gods ; for these provisions are easy, they are to 
be gotten without amazing cares. No man needs to flatter, if he 

♦ Ecclesiastical Polity, book i., sect. 16. f Sermon xv. and xvi. 
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can live as nature did intend ; '< magna pars libertatis est bene 
moratus venter." He need not swell his accounts, and intricate 
his spirit with arts of subtilty and contrivance ; he can be free 
from fears, and the chances of the world cannot concern him. 

All our trouble is from within us ; and if a dish of lettuce, and 
a clear fountain can cool all my heats, so that I shall have neither 
thirst nor pride, lust nor revenge, envy nor ambition, I am lodged 
in the bosom of felicity. 

INTEMPERANCE IS AN ENEMY TO HEALTH. 

Health is the opportunity of wisdom, the fairest scene of religion, 
the advantages of the glorifications of Grod, the charitable minis- 
tries to men. It is a state of joy and thanksgiving, and in every 
of its periods feels a pleasure from the blessed emanations of a 
merciful providence. The world does not minister— does not feel 
a greater pleasure, than to be newly delivered from the racks of 
the gratings of the stone, and the torments and convulsions of a 
sharp cholic ; and no organs, no harp, no lute, can sound out the 
praises of the Almighty Father so sprightfully as the man that 
rises from his bed of sorrows, and considers what an excellent 
difference he feels from the groans and intolerable accents of 
yesterday.* 

When Cyrus had espied Astyages and his fellows coming 
drunk from a banquet, loaden with variety of follies and filthiness, 
their legs failing them, their eyes red and staring, cozened with a 
moist cloud, and abused by a doubled object, their tongues full of 
sponges, and their heads no wiser, he thought they were poisoned : 

* See the wretch that long has tost 

On the thorny bed of pain, 

At length regain his vigor lost. 

And breathe and walk again. 

The meanest flow'ret of the vale. 

The simplest note that swells the gale. 

The common sun, the air, the skies. 

To him are opening paradise. gray. 

Enfin, il y a des Plaisirs fond^s sur des Peines. Lorsqu'on a souffert, la 
cessation ou la diminution de la douleur est un plaisir, et souvent tr^-vifl 
On peut les appeler Plaisirs du SotUagement ou de la Dilivranee. Us 
sont susceptibles de la meme vari^t^ que les peines. — ^bentham. 
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and he had reason; for what malignant quality can be more 
venomous and hurtful to a man than the effect of an intemperate 
goblet and a full stomach ? It poisons both the soul and body. 
He that tempts me to drink beyond my pleasure civilly invites, 
me to a fever, and to lay aside my reason, as the Persian women 
did their garments and their modesty at the end of feasts; and all 
the question then will be, which is the worst evil, to refuse your 
uncivil kindness, or to suffer a violent head-ache, or to lay up 
heaps big enough for an English surfeit, Creon, in the tragedy, 
said well : — 

" It is better for me to grieve thee, O stranger, or to be affronted 
by thee, than to be tormented by thy kindness the next day and 
the morrow after." 

A drunkard and a glutton feels the torments of a restless night, 
although he hath not killed a man : that is, just like murderers 
and persons of an affrighting conscience. So wakes the glutton, so 
broken and sick and disorderly are the slumbers of the drunkard : 
but for the honor of his banquet he hath some ministers attending 
that he did not dream of, and in the midst of his loud laughter, 
"Pallor et gensB pendulse, oculorum ulcera, tremulae manus, 
furiales somni, inquies nocturna," as Pliny reckons them ; 
" Paleness and hanging cheeks, ulcers of the eyes, and trembling 
hands, dead or distracted sleeps :" these speak aloud that to-day 
you eat and drink that to-morrow you may die, and die for ever. 

It is reported concerning Socrates, that when Athens was de- 
stroyed by the plague, he, in the midst of all the danger, escaped 
untouched by sickness, because, by a spare and severe diet, he 
had within him no tumult of disorderly humors, no factions in his 
blood, no loads of moisture prepared for charnel-houses, or the 
sickly hospitals ; but a vigorous heat, and a well-proportioned 
radical moisture ; he had enough for health and stitdy, phibsophy 
and religion^ for the temples and the academy ; but no superflui- 
ties to be spent in groans and sickly nights. 

Certain it is that no man ever repented that he rose from the* 
table sober, healthful, and with his wits about him: but very 
many have repented that they sat so long till their bellies swelled, 
and their heaUh^ and their virtue, and their Gvd is departed from 
fham. 
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INTEMPERANCE IS THE NXTRSE OF VICE. 

By faring deliciously every day, men become senseless of the evils 
of mankind, inapprehensive of the troubles of their brethren, 
unconcerned in the changes of the world, and the cries of the 
poor, the hunger of the fatherless, and the thirst of widows. 

INTEMPERANCE IS A PERFECT DESTRUCTION OF WISDOM. 

A FULL gorged belly never produced a sprightly mind. When the 
sun gives the sign to spread the tables, and intemperance brings 
in the messes, and drunkenness fills the bowls, then the man falls 
away, and leaves a beast in his room. A full meal is like Sise- 
ra's banquet, at the end of which there is a nail struck into the 
head. 

THE RULES AND MEASURES OF TEMPERANCE. 

Every drunkard clothes his head with a mighty scorn ; and 
makes himself lower at that time than the meanest of his ser- 
vants ; the boys can laugh at him when he is led like a cripple, 
directed like a blind man, and speaks, like an infant, imperfect 
noises, lisping with a full and spongy tongue, and an empty head, 
and a vain and foolish heart ; so cheaply does he part with his 
honor for drink or loads of meat ; for which honor he is ready 
to die rather than hear it to be disparaged by another ; when 
himself destroys it as bubbles perish with the breath of children. 
Do not the laws of all wise nations mark the drunkard for a ^1, 
with the meanest and most scornful punishment ? and is there 
anything in the world so foolish as a man that is drunk ? but, 
good God ! what an intolerable sorrow hath seized upon great 
portions of mankind, that this folly and madness should possess 
the greatest spirits and wittiest men, the best company, the most 
sensible of the word Jumor, and the most jealous of losing the! 
shaddWy and the most careless of the thing ! Is it not a horrid! 
thing, that a wise or a crafty, a learned or a noble person should 
dishonor himself as a fool, destroy his body as a murderer, lessen 
his estate as a prodigal, disgrace every good cause that he can 
pretend to by his relation, and become an appellative of scorn, a 
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scene of laughter or derision, — and all for the reward of forget- 
fulness and madness ? for there are in immoderate drinking no 
other pleasures. 

I end with the saying of a wise man ; — " He is fit to sit at the 
table of the Lord, and to feast with saints, who moderately uses 
the creatures which Grod hath given him ; but he that despises 
even lawful pleasures, shall not only sit and feast with Grod, but 
reign together with him, and partake of his glorious kingdom.'' 



THE SACKAMENT. 

We sometimes espy a bright cloud formed into an irregular 
figure ; when it is observed by unskilful and fantastic travellers, 
it looks like a Centaur to some, and as a castle to others ; some 
tell that they saw an army with banners, and it signifies war : 
but another, wiser than his fellow, says, it looks for all the world 
like a flock of sheep, and foretells plenty : and all the while it is 
nothing but a shining cloud, by its own mobility, and the activity 
of a wind, cast into a contingent and inartificial shape. So it is 
in this great mystery of our religion, in which some espy strange 
things which Grod intended not, and others see not what God hath 
plainly told ; some call that part of it a mystery which is none ; 
and others think all of it nothing but a mere ceremony, and a 
sign ; some say it signifies, and some say it efiects ; some say it 
is a sacrifice, and others call it a sacrament ; some schools of 
learning make it the instrument in the hand of Grod : others say 
that it is Grod himself in that instrument of grace.* 

Since all the societies of Christians pretend to the greatest ex- 
treme of this, above all the rites or external parts and minis- 
teries of religion, it cannot be otherwise but that they will all 
speak honorable things of it, and suppose holy things to be in 
it, and great blessings one way or other to come by it ; and it is 
contemptible only among the profane and the atheistical ; all the 
innumerable differences which are in the discourses, and conse- 
quent practices relating to it, proceed from some common truths, 

* Worthy Communicant, p. 6. 
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and universal notions, and mysterious or inexplicable words, and 
tend all to reverential thoughts, and pious treatment of these rites 
and holy offices ; and therefore it will not be impossible to find 
honey or wholesome dews upon all this variety of plants.* 



RETURN OF KINDNESS. 

Nothing makes societies so fair and lasting as the mutual en- 
dearment of each other by good offices ; and never any man did 
a good turn to his brother, but one time or other himself did eat 
the fruit of it. The good man in the Greek epigram, that found 
a dead man's skull unburied, in kindness digging a grave for it, 
opened the inclosures of a treasure ; and we read in the Annals 
of France, that when Gontran king of Burgundy was sleeping by 
the murmurs of a little brook, his servant espied a lizard coming 
from his master's head, and essaying to pass the water, but seem- 
ing troubled because it could not, he laid his sword over the 
brook, and made an iron bridge for the little beast, who passing, 
entered into the earth, and speedily returned back to the king, 
and disturbed him (as it is supposed), into a dream, in which he 
saw an iron bridge, which landed him at the foot of the moun- 
tain, where if he did dig, he should find a great heap of gold. 
The servant expounded his master's dream, and showed him the 
iron bridge ; and they digged where the lizard Jiad entered, 
where they found indeed a treasure ; and that the servant's piety 
was rewarded upon his lord's head, and procured wealth to one, 
and honor to the other. There is in human nature a strange 
kind of nobleness and love to return and exchange good offices ; 
but because there are some dogs who bite your hand when you 
reach them bread, Grod by the ministry of his little creatures 
tells, that if we do not, yet he will certainly recompense every 
act of piety and charity we do one to another.f 

* Worthy Communicant, p. 8. f Ibid., p. 191. 
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REAL AND APPARENT HAPPINESS. 

If we should look under the skirt of the prosperous and prevail- 
ing tyrant, we should find even in the days of his joys, such 
allays and abatements of his pleasures, as may serve to repre- 
sent him presently miserable, besides his final infelicities. For 
I have seen a young and healthful person warm and ruddy under 
a poor and a thin garment, when at the same time an old rich 
person hath been cold and paralytic under a load of sables, and 
the skins of foxes. It is the body that makes the clothes warm, 
not the clothes the body ;"* and the spirit of a man makes felicity 
and content, not any spoils of a rich fortune wrapt about a sickly 
and an uneasy soul. ApoUodorus was a traitor and a tyrant, 
and the world wondered to see a bad man have so good a fortune ; 
but knew not that he nourished scorpions in his breast, and that 
his liver and his heart were eaten up with spectres and images of 
death ; his thoughts were full of interruptions, his dreams of 
illusions if his ^cy was abused with real troubles and fantastic 
images, imagining that he saw the Scythians flaying him alive, his 
daughters like pillars of fire, dancing round about a cauldron in 
which himself was boiling, and that his heart accused itself to be 
the cause of all these evils. 

* See Darwin's Zoohomia, Diseases of Volition, Syo, edition, vol. iv., p 
68, and tee the anecdote in Wordsworth's Lyrical Ballads. 

She prayed, her withered hand uprearing, 
While Harry held her by the arm — 
'* God ! who art never out of hearing, 
O may he never more be warm I** 
The cold, cold moon above her head. 
And icy cold he turned away. 

t See Dr. Franklin's letter upon the art of procuring pleasant dreams, 
which thus concludes, — These are the rules of the art that, though they 
generally prove effectual in producing the end intended, there is a case in 
which the most punctual observance of them will be totally fruitless. I 
need not mention the case to you, my dear friend : but my account of the 
art would be imperfect without it The case is, when the person who de- 
sires to have pleasant dreams has not taken care to preserve, what is ne- 
cessary above all things — Ji good conacience, 

7 
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Does he not drink more sweetly that takes his heverage in an 
earthen vessel, than he that looks and searches into his golden 
chalices, for fear of poison, and looks pale at every sudden noise, 
and sleeps in armor, and trusts nobody, and does not trust God 
finr his safety. 

Can a man bind a thought with chains, or cany imaginations 
in the palm of his hand ? can the beauty of the peacock's train, 
or the ostrich plume, be delicious to the palate and the throat ? 
does the hand intermeddle with the joys of the heart ? or dark- 
ness, that hides the naked, make him warm ? does the body live, 
as does the spirit ? or can the body of Christ be like to common 
food ? indeed the sun shines upon the good and bad ; and the 
vines give wine to the drunkard, as well as to the sober man ; 
pirates have fair winds, and a calm sea, at the same time when 
the just and peaceful merchant-man hath them. But although 
the things of Uiis world are common to good and bad, yet sacra- 
ments and spiritual joys, the food of the soul, and the blessing of 
Christ, are the peculiar right of saints. 



ON SUPERSTITION. 

I HAVE seen a harmless dove made dark with an artificial night, 
and her eyes sealed and locked up with a little quill, soaring 
upward and flying with amazement, fear, and an undisceming 
wing ; she made towards heaven, but knew not that she was made 
a train and an instrument, to teach her enemy to prevail upon her 
and all her defenceless kindred. So is a superstitious man, jeal- 
ous and blind, forward and mistaken ; he runs towards heaven as 
he thinks, but he chooses foolish paths, and out of fear takes any- 
thing that he is told ; or fancies and guesses concerning Grod, by 
measures taken from his own diseases and imperfecti(ms.* 

* Sermon on Godly Fear : Serm. is., part 3. 
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ADVERSITY.* 

All is well as long as the sun shines, and the fair breath of 
heaven gently wafts us to our own purposes. But if you will 
try the excellency, and feel the work of faith, place the man in a 
persecution ; let him ride in a storm, let his bones be broken with 
sorrow, and his eyes loosened with sickness, let his bread be dipped 
with tears, and all the daughters of music be brought low ; let us 
come to sit upon the margent of our grave, and let a tyrant lean 
hard upon our fonunes, and dwell upon our wrong ; let the storm 
arise, and the keels toss till the cordage crack, or that all our 
hopes bulge under us, and descend into the hoUowness of sad 
misfortunes. 



ON THB MISESIES OF MAN'S LIPE. 

How few men in the world are prosperous ! What an infinite 
number of slaves and beggars, of persecuted and oppressed peo- 
ple, fill all comers of the earth with groans, and heaven itself with 
weeping, prayers and sad remembrances ! How many provinces 

* In the reproof of chance 

Lies the true proof of men. The sea being smooth. 
How many shallow bauble boats dare sail 
Upon her patient breast, making their way 
With those of nobler bulk ! 
But let the ruffian Boreas once enrage 
The gentle Thetis, and anon, behold 
The strong-ribb'd bark through liquid mountains cuts. 
Bounding between the two moist elements. 
Like Perseus* horse ; where's then the saucy boat. 
Whose weak-untimber'd sides but even now 
Co-rival'd greatness ? Troilus and C&essida. 

See Bacon's beautlM Essay on Adversity, where he says— 
*<But to apeak in a mean, the virtue of prosperity is temperance, the 
virtue of adversity is fortitude, which in morals is the more beroical virtue. 
Prosperity is the blessing of the Old Testament, Adversity is the blessing of 
the New, which carrieth the greater benediction, and the clearer reTelation 
of God's fiivor. Tet even in the Old Testament, if you listen to Davids 
hup, you shall healr as many hearse-like airs as carols.*' 
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and kingdoms are afflicted by a violent war, or made desolate by 
popular diseases !^ Some whole countries are remarked with fatal 
evils, or periodical sicknesses. Grand Cairo in Egypt feels the 
plague every three years returning like a quartan ague, and 
destroying many thousand of persons. All the inhabitants of 
Arabia the desart are in continual fear of being buried in huge 
heaps of sand, and therefore dwell in tents and ambulatory houses, 
or retire to unfruitful mountains, to prolong an uneasy and wilder 
life. And all the countries round about the Adriatic sea feel such 
violent convulsions, by tempests and intolerable earthquakes, that 
sometimes whole cities find a tomb, and every man sinks with his 
own house, made ready to become his monument, and his bed is 
crushed into the disorders of a grave. 

It were too sad if I should tell how many persons are afflicted 
with evil spirits, with spectres and illusions of the night. 

He that is no fool, but can consider wbely, if he be in love 
with this world, we need not despair but that a witty man might 
reconcile him with tortures, and make him think charitably of the 
rack, and be brought to dwell with vipers and dragons, and enter- 
tain his guests with the shrieks of mandrakes, cats, and screech- 
owls, with the filing of iron and the harshness of rending of silk, 
or to admire the harmony that is made by a herd of evening 
wolves, when they miss their draught of blood in their midnight 
revels. The groans of a man in a fit of the stone are worse than 
all these ; and the distractions of a troubled conscience are worse 
than those groans ; and yet a merry careless sinner is worse than 
all that. But if we could, from one of the battlements of heaven, 
espy how many men and women at this time lie fainting and dying 
for want of bread ; how many young men are hewn down by the 
sword of war ; how many poor orphans are now weeping over the 
graves of their father, by whose life they were enabled to eat ; if 
we could but hear how mariners and passengers are at this pre- 
sent in a storm, and shriek out because their keel dashes against 
a rock or bulges under them ; how many people there are that 
weep with want, and are mad with oppression, or are desperate 
by too quick a sense of constant infelicity ; in all reason we 
should be glad to be out of the noise and participation of so many 
evils. This is a place of sorrows and tears, of so great evils and 
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a oonstant calamity : let us remove from henoe, at least, in affec- 
tions and preparation of mind.* 

• Holy Dying, ch. 1. 

From the place of my birth I shall only desire to remember the goodnets 
of the Lord who hath caused my lot to Ml in a good ground ; who hath fed 
me in a pleasant pasture, where the well-springs of life flow to all that de- 
sire to drink them. And this is no small fiivor if I consider how many poor 
people perish among the heathen, where they never hear the name of 
Christ ; how many poor Christians spring up in countries enslaved by Turk- 
ish and Anti-christian tyrants, whose souds and bodies languish under mise- 
rable slavery. None knows what mercy 'tis to live under a good and whole- 
some law, that have not considered the sad condition of being subject to 
the will of an unlimited man. 

Nor is the pluee only but the time of my coming into the world a consi- 
derable mercy to me. It was not in the midnight of popery, nor in the dawn 
of the gospel restored day, when light and shades were blended and almost 
undistinguished, but when the sun of truth was exalted in his progress and 
hastening towards a meridian glory. 

The aext blessing I have to consider in my nativity is my parents, both of 
them pious and virtuous in their own conversation, and careful instructors of 
my youth, not only by precept but example, &c. — Hutchison's Memoirs, 

Such are Mrs. Hutchison's efiusions of gratitude. Thei same sentiment 
is ezpresised by Gibbon, who says, ** My lot might have been that of a slavey 
a savage or a peasant ; nor can I reflect without pleasure on the bounty of 
nature, which cast my birth in a free and civilized country, in an age of 
science and philosophy, in a family of honorable rank, and decently endow- 
ed with the gifts of fortune."— G»6fton'« Metnoirs, 

Coleridge in the introduction *to his Lay Sermons, page x., says, «*FeW 
are sufficiently aware how much reason most of us have, even as common 
moral livers, to thank God for being Englishmen. It would furnish grounds 
both for humility towards Providence and for increased attachment to our 
country, if each individual could but see and feel, how large a part of his 
innocence he owes to his birth, breeding and residence in Great Britain. 
The administration of the laws; the almost continued preaching of moral 
prudence ; the number and respectability of our sects ; the pressure of our 
ranks on each other, with the consequent reserve and watchfulness of de- 
meanor in the superior ranks, and the emulation in the subordinate ; the 
vast depth, expansion, and systematic movements of our trade ; and the 
consequent interdependenc«#the arterial or nerve-Uke neUtoork of property, 
which make every deviation from outward integrity a calculable loss to the 
oflfending individual himself from its mere effects, as obstruction and irre- 
gralarity ; and lastly, the naturalness of doing as others do ;— these and the 
Uke influences, peculiar, some in the kind and all in the degree, to this 
pnvneged island, are the buttresses, on which our foundationless well-doing 
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ON IDLE CXmiOSITY. 

Commonly curious persons, or (as the apostle's phrase is) busy- 
bodies, are not solicitous or inquisitive into the beauty and order 

is upheld even as a liouse of calds, th6 architecture of our infatncy, in which 
each is suppoi'ted by all. 

TO BRITAIN. 

I love thee, my native Isle ! 
Dear as my mother's eaiiiest smile, 
Sweet as my father's voice to me, 
Is all I hear, and all I see ; 
When glancing o'er thy beauteous land. 
In view thy iHift/tc Virtues stznd. 
The guardian-angels of thy coast. 
To watch the dear domestic Host, 
The Beatrffi affections, pleased to roam 
Around the quiet heaven of Home. 

I love Thee, — when I mark thy soil 
Flourish beneath the Peasant's toil. 
And from its lap of verdure throw 
Treasures which neither Indies know. 

I love Thee, — when I hear around 
Thy looms, and wheels, and anvils sound. 
Thine Engines heaving all their force. 
Thy waters laboring on their course. 
And Arts, and Industry, and Wealth, 
Exulting in the joys of Health. 

I love Thee,— when I trace thy tale 
To the dim point where records fail ; 
Thy deeds of old renown inspire 
My bosom with our fathers' fire ; 
A proud inheritance I claim 
In all their sufferings, all their fiaime : 
Nor less delighted when I stray 
Down History's lengthening, widening way. 
And hail thee in thy present hftir. 
From the meridian arch of power. 
Shedding the lustre of thy reign. 
Like sunshine over land and main. 

I love Thee,— when I read the lays 
Of British Bards in elder days. 
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shameful in manners, or private in nature, these things are their 
care and their business. But if great things will satisfy our 
inquiry, — the course of the sun and moon, the spots in their 

I love Thee,— when I lee thee stand. 
The Hope of every other land : 
A sea-mark in the tide of Time, 
Rearing to heaven thy brow sublime. 

I love Thee, when I hear thy voice 
Bid a despairing world rejoice. 
And loud from shore to shore proclaim. 
In every tongue, Messiah's name ? 
That name at which, from sea to sea. 
All nations yet shall bow the knee. 

I love Thee,— Next to heaven above, 
Land of my Fathers ! thee I love ; 
And rail thy Slanderers as they will, 
« With all thyfatdU I love thee " still. 

MONTOOMCRT. 



Path or no path, whal care they ? 
And thus in joyous mood they hie 
To Bolton's mouldering Priory. 
That sumptuous Pile, with all its peers. 
Too harshly hath been doom*d to taste 
The bitterness of wrong and waste : 
Its courts are ravaged ; but the tower 
Is standing with a voice of power. 
That ancient voice which wont to call 
To mass or some high festival ; 
And in the shatter'd fabric's heart 
Remaineth one protected part : 
A rural chapel, neatly drest. 
In covert like a little nest ; 
The sun is bright ; the fields are gay 
With people in their best array 
Of stole and doublet, hood and scarf. 
Along the banks of the crystal Wharf, 
Through the Vale retired and lowly 
Trooping to that summons holy. 
And, up among the moorlands, see 
What sprinklings of blithe company ! 
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&cea, the finnament of heaven and the supposed orbs, the ebbmg 
and flowing of the sea, are work enough for us ; or, if this be 
not, let him tell me whether the number of the stars be even or 
odd, and when they began to be so. If these be too troublesome, 
search lower, and tell me why this turf this year brings forth a 
daisy, and the next year a plantane ; why the apple bears his 
seed in his heart and wheat bears it in its head ; let him tell why 
a graft taking nourishment from a crabstock shall have a fruit 
more noble than its nurse and parent : let him say why the best 
of oil is at the top, the best of wine in the middle, and the best of 
honey at the bottom. But these things are not such as please 
busy-bodies ; they must feed upon tragedies, and stories of mis- 
fortunes and crimes.* 

And thither young and old repair 
This Sabbath day, for praise and prayer. 
• Wordsworth's white doe or rtlstone. 

Oh ! brethren, I have seen sabbath sights, and joined in sabbath wor- 
ships, which took the heart with their simplicity, and ravished it with sub- 
lime emotions. I have crossed the hills in the sober and contemplative 
autumn, to reach the retired lonely church betimes, and as I descended 
tDwards the simple edifice, whitherto every heart and every foot directed 
itself from the country round, on the sabbath morn, we beheld issuing from 
the vales and mountain glens, the little train of worshippers coming up to 
the congregation of the Lord's house, around which the bones of their 
&thers reposed, and near to which reposed the bones of one who had in 
cold blood fallen for his Grod, at the hands of that wretched man, the hero 
of our northern romances : bones oft visited by pious feet, and covered on 
the hiU side where they lie with a stone bearing an inscription not to be 
paralleled in our noble mausoleum, which containeth the ashes of those 
the nation delighteth to honor. In so holy a place, the people assembled 
under a roof where ye of the south would not have lodged the porter of 
jour gate. But under that roof the people sat and sang their Maker's 
praise, " tuning their hearts, by far the noblest aim," and the pastor poured 
forth to God the simple wants of the people, and poured into their atten- 
tive ears the scope of Christian doctrine and duty, and having filled the 
hearts of his flock with his consolations, parted with them after much bless- 
ing and mutual congratulation, and the people went on their way rejoicing. 
Oh ! what meaning there was in the whole ! what piety ! what intelligence ! 
what simplicity ! The men were shepherds and came up in their shep- 
herd's guise, and the very brute, the shepherd's servant and companion, 
rejoiced to come at his feet Oh ! it was a sabbath ! a sabbath of rest ! 

From a Sermon of Edward Irving, 

• There is (for life is too short to be wasted on fruitless speculations) 
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ON MERCY. 

If you do but see a maiden carried to her grave a little before 
her intended marriage, or an in&nt die before the birth of reason, 
nature hath taught us to pay a tributary tear. Alas ! your eyes 
will behold the ruin of many families, which though they sadly 
have deserved, yet mercy, is not delighted with the spectacle ; 
and therefore Grod places a watery cloud in the eye, that when 
the light of heaven shines upon it, it may produce a rainbow to 
be a sacrament and a memorial that Grod and the sons of God 
do not love to see a man perish.* 

As contrary as cruelty is to mercy, as tyranny to charity, so is 
war and bloodshed to the meekness and gentleness of Christian 
religion : and, however, there are some exterminating spirits who 
think Grod to delight in human sacrifices, as if that Oracle — 
KaX KK^aXus SJir Koi r^ w&rpi wifiinn ^a>ra, had come frqm the Father of 
Spirit, yet if they were capable of cool and tame homilies, or 
would hear men of other opinions give a quiet account without 
invincible resolutions never to alter their persuasions, I am very 
much persuaded it would not be very hard to dispute such men 
into mercies and compliances, and tolerations mutual, such I say^ 
who are zealous for Jesus Christ, than whose doctrine never was 

scarcely any subject of more importance than idle curiosity ; or, to speak 
more correctly (as all knowledge contains something good, all dross some 
pure metal), curiosity in things of little use. " Be not curious,^' says the 
preacher, " in unnecessftry matters, for more things are showed unto thee 
than men understand." " We spend our days," says the philosopher, **in 
unprofitable questions and disputations, intricate subtleties, de lana caprina, 
a^out moonshine in the water. 

Truths, that the learn*d pursue with eager thought. 
Are not important always as dear bought. 
Proving at last, though told in pompous strains, 
A childish waste of philosophic pains ; 
But truths, on which depend our main concern. 
That 'tis our shame and mis'ry not to learn. 
Shine by the side of ev'ry path we tread. 
With such a lustre, he that runs may read. 

See the conclusion of this note, in note II. at the end of the volume. 
* Sermon at the Opening of the Parliament. 
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anything more merciful and humane, whose lessons were sofler 
than nard, or the juice of the Candian olive. 



CONCLUSION. 

I HAVE followed the design of Scripture, and have given milk for 
jbabes, and for stronger men stronger meat ; and in all I have 
despised my own reputation, by so striving to make it useful, that 
I was less careful to make it strict in retired senses, and embossed * 
with unnecessary but graceful ornaments. I pray Grod this may 
go forth into a blessing to all that shall use it, and reflect blessings 
upon me all the way, that my spark may grow greater by kin- 
dling my brother's taper, and Grod may be glorified in us both.f 

* Query inlaid. f Preface to Life of Christ. 
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SECTION II. 

BISHOP LATIMER. 

Mt father was a yeoman, and had no lands of his own, only he had a fiurm 
of three or four pounds by the year at the utmost, and hereupon he tilled 
so much as kept half a dozen men. He had walk for a hundred sheep ; 
and my mother milked thirty kine. He was able, and did find the king a 
harness, with himself and his horse, whilst he came to the place that he 
should receive the king's wages. I can remember that I buckled his har- 
ness when he went to Blackheath field. He kept me to school, or else I 
had not been able to have preached before the king's majesty now. 

Sermon preached btfore the Eingt vol. i., 79. 

HASTT JUDGMENT. 

Here I have occasion to tell you a story which happened at 
Cambridge. Master Bilney, or rather Saint Bilney, that suffered 
death for Grod's word's sake, the same Bilney was the instrument 
whereby Grod called me to knowledge, for I may thank him, next 
to Grod, for that knowledge that I have in the word of God. For 
I was as obstinate a papist as any was in England, insomuch that 
when I should be made Bachelor of Divinity, my whole oration 
went against Philip Melancthon and against his opinions. Bilney 
heard me at that time and perceived that I was zealous without 
knowledge ; he came to me afterward in my study and desired 
me for Grod's sake to hear his confession : I did so, and, to say the 
very truth, by his confession I learned more than before in many 
years ; so from that time forward I began to smell the word of 
Grod, and forsook the school-doctors and such fooleries. 

Now, after I had been acquainted with him, I went with him to 
visit the prisoners in the tower at Cambridge, for he was ever 
visiting prisoners and sick folk. So we went together, and ex- 
horted them as well as we were able to do ; minding them to 
patience, and to acknowledge their faults. Among other prison- 
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ers, there was a woman which was accused that she had killed 
her child, which act she plainly and steadfastly denied, and could 
not be brought to confess the act ; which denying gave us occasion 
to search for the matter, and so we did, and at length we found 
that her husband loved her not, and therefore he sought means to 
make her out of the way. The matter was thus : 

A child of hers had been sick by the space of a year, and so 
decayed as it were in a consumption. At length it died in harvest 
time ; she went to her neighbors and other friends to desire their 
help to prepare, the child for burial; but there was nobody at 
home, every man was in the field. The woman, in a heaviness 
and trouble of spirit, went, and being herself alone, prepared the 
child £>r burial. Her husband coming home, not having great 
love towards her, accused her of the murder, and so she was taken 
and brought to Cambridge. But as far forth as I could learn, 
through earnest inquisition, I thought in my conscience the woman 
was not guilty, all the circumstances well considered. 

Immediately afler this, I was called to preach before the king, 
which was my first sermon that I made before his majesty, and it 
was done at Windsor ; where his majesty afler the sermon was 
done did most familiarly talk with me in a gallery. Now when 
I saw my time, I kneeled down before his majesty, opening the 
whole matter, and aflerwards most humbly desired his majesty to 
pardon that woman. For I thought in my conscience she was not 
guilty, or else I would not for all the world sue for a murderer. 
The king most graciously heard my humble request, insomuch 
that I had a pardon ready for her at my returning homeward. 
In the mean season, that woman was delivered of a child in the 
tower of Cambridge, whose godfather I was, and Mistress Cheek 
was godmother. But all that time I hid my pardon, and told her 
nothing of it, only exhorting her to confess the truth. At length 
the time came when she looked to suffer ; I came as I was wont 
to do, to instruct her ; she made great moan to me. So we 
travailed with this woman till we brought her to a good opinion ; 
and at length showed her the king's pardon, and let her go. 

This tale I told you by this occasion, that though some women 
be very unnatural, and forget their children, yet when we hear 
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anybody so report, we should not be too hasty in believing the 
tale> but rather suspend our judgments till we know the truth.* 



CAUSE AND EFFECT. 

Here now I remember an argument of Master More's, which he 
bringeth in a book that he made against Bilney, and here by the 
way I will tell you a merry toy. Master More was once sent in 
commission into Kent, to help to try out, if it might be, what was 
the cause of Groodwin sands and the shelf that stopped up Sand- 
wich haven. Thither cometh Master More, and calleth the 
country before him, such as were thought to be men of experi- 
ence, and men that could of likelihood best certify him of that 
matter concerning the stopping of Sandwich haven. Among 
others came in before him an old man with a white head, and one 
that was thought to be little less than a hundred years old. When 
Master More saw this aged man, he thought it expedient to hear 
him say his mind in this matter, for, being so old a man, it was 
likely that he knew most of any man in that presence and com- 
pany. So Master More called this old aged man unto him, and 
said, father, tell me, if ye can, what is the cause of this great 
rising of the sands and shelves here about this haven, the which 
stop it up, so that no ships can arrive here ? Ye are the eldest 
man that I can espy in all this company, so that if any man can 
tell any cause of it, ye of likelihood can say most of it, or at 
leastwise more than any man here assembled. Yea, forsooth, good 
Master, quoth this old man^ for I am well nigh a hundred years 
old, and no man here in this company anything near unto my age. 
Well then, quoth Master More, how say you in this matter ? 
What think you to be the cause of these shelves and flats that 
stop up Sandwich haven ? Forsooth, sir, quoth he, I am an old 
man ; I think that Tenderden-steeple is the cause of GJoodwin 
sands ; for I am an old man, sir, quoth he, and I may remember 
the building of Tenderden-steeple, and I may remember when them 
Was no steeple at all there. And before that Tenderden-steeple 
was in building, there was no manner of speaking of any flats or 

*Serm. xvi., vol. 1, 336, ed. 1758. 
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sands that stopped the haven, and therefore I think that Tender- 
den-steeple is the cause of the destroying and decay of Sand- 
wich haven. And so to my purpose, preaching of God's word is 
the cause of rebellion, as Tenderden-steeple was the cause that 
Sandwich haven is decayed.* 



CHimCH PATRONAGE. 

If the men in Turkey should use in their religion of Mahometf 
to sell, as our patrons commonly sell benefices here, the office of 
preaching, the office of salvation, it would be taken as an intolerable 
thing ; the Turk would not suffer it in his commonwealth. Patrons 
be charged to see the office done, and not to seek lucre and gain by 
their patronship. There was a patron in England, when it was, that 
had a benefice fallen into his hand, and a good brother of mine came 
unto him, and brought him thirty apples in a dish, and gave them 
to his man to carry them to his master : and it is like he gave 
one to his man for his labor, to make up the game, and so there 
was thirty-one. This man cometh to his master, and presenteth 
him with the dish of apples, saying, sir, such a man hath sent 
you a dish of fruit, and desireth you to be good unto him for such 
a benefice. Tush, tush, quoth he, this is no apple matter : I will 
have none of his apples, I have as good as these, or as any he 
hath, in my own orchard. The man came to the priest again, 
and told him what his master said : then quoth the priest, desire 
him yet to prove one of them* for my sake, he shall find them 
much better than they look for. He cut one of them, and found 
ten pieces of gold in it. Marry, quoth he, this is a good apple : 
the priest standing not far off, hearing what the gentleman said, 

* The subject of Cause and Effect is of so much importance to the regu- 
lation of our opinions, and the subject has of late been so much investi- 
gsted, particularly by Brown, in his excellent work on Cause and Effects 
that I venture to subjoin six general positions upon this most interesting 
part of science. See note III., at the end of the volume. 

t Ricaut says. The Turks have a great regard to truth in all their deal- 
bgi; and that they detest lying and deceit. The Mufti of Constantinople 
kaep no office for the sale of dispensations, pardons, indulgences, the pur- 
chase of livings in proviso, the praying of souls out of purgatory, and the 
canonization of saints. 
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cried out and answered, they are all one fruit, I warrant you, 
sir : they grew all on one tree, and have all one taste. Well, he 
is a good fellow, let him have it, said the patron, &c. Get you a 
graft of this tree, and I warrant you it will stand you in better 
stead than all St. Paul's learning.* 



CONTEMPLATION AND ACTION.f 

We read a pretty story of St. Anthony, who being in the wilder- 
ness, led there a very hard and strict life, insomuch that none at 
that time did the like, to whom came a voice from heaven, saying, 
Anthony, thou art not so perfect as is a cobbler that dwelleth at 
Alexandria. Anthony hearing this, rose up forthwith, and took 
his staff and travelled till he came to Alexandria, where he found 
the cobbler. The cobbler was astonished to see so reverend a 
father come to his house. Then Anthony said unto him. Com 
and tell me thy whole conversation, and how thou spendest thy 
time ? Sir, said the cobbler, as for me, good works have I none, 
for my life is but simple and slender ; I am but a poor cobbler : 
in the morning when I rise, I pray for the whole city wherein T 
dwell, especially for all such neighbors and poor friends as I 
have : after, I set me at my labor, where I spend the whole day in 
getting my living, and I keep me from all falsehood, for I hate 

• Serm. ix,,vol. 1, 165, ed. 1758. 

t Lord Bacon is constant in his admonition of the wisdom of uniting con* 
templatlon and action ; " That," he says, " will indeed dignify and exalt 
knowledge, if contemplation and action may be more nearly and strongly 
conjoined and united together, than they have been ; a conjunction like 
unto that of the two highest planets, Saturn the planet of rest and contem- 
plation, and Jupiter the planet of civil society and action :'* and speaking 
of himself. Lord Bacon says, ** we judge also that mankind may conceive 
some hopes from our example, which we offer, not by way of ostentation, 
but because it may be useful. If any one therefore should despair, let him 
consider a man as much employed in civil affairs as any other of his age, a 
man of no great share of health, who must therefore have lost much time, 
and yet, in this undertaking, he is the first that leads the way, unassisted 
by any mortal, and steadfastly entering the true path, that was absolutely 
untrod before, and submitting his mind to things, may somewhat have ad- 
vanced the design." 
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nothing so much as I do deceitfulaess ; wherefore, when I make 
any nian a promise, I keep it, and perform it truly ; and thus I 
spend my time poorly, with my wife and children, whom I teach 
and instruct, as &r as my wit will serve me, to fear and dread 
Gksd. And this is the sum of my simple life.* 



THE SHEPHERDS. 

The Nativity was revealed first to the shepherds, and it was re- 
vealed unto them in the night time, when everyhody was at rest, 
then they heard the joyful tidings of the Saviour of the world : 
for these shepherds were keeping their sheep in the night season 
firom the wolf or other beasts, and from the fox. 

By these shepherds all men may learn to attend upon their 
(^ces and callings : I would wish that all clergymen, the cu- 
rates, parsons, and vicars, the bishops, and all other spiritual per- 
90ioay would learn this lesson by these poor shepherds ; which is 
this, to abide by their flocks and by their sheep, to tarry amongst 
them, to be careful over them, not to run hither and thither after 
their own pleasure, but to tarry by their benefices and feed their 
sheep with the food of Grod's word, and to keep hospitality, and 
80 to feed them both soul and body.f 

• Serm. xxxiii., vol. 2, p. 737, ed. 1758. 

Amongst the reasons which Sir Thomas More assigns for not having 
sooner published his Utopia, he has transmitted to us the following family 
picture: — Dum foris totum ferme diem aliis impertior, reliquum meis: 
relinquo mihi, hoc est. Uteris nihil. Nempe reverso domum, cum uxore 
bbolandum est, garriendum cum liberis, colloquendum cum ministris. 
Que ^o omnia inter negotia numero, quando fieri necesse est (necesse est 
auton, nisi veils esse domi tua peregrinus) et danda, omnino opera est, ut 
quQs vite tuae comites, aut natura providit, aut fecit casus, aut ipse delegisti, 
his ut te quam jucundissimum compares.~.^on' Utopia, prafatio, pagina 
4,5. 

He devoted the little time which he could spare from his avocations 
abroad to his &mily, and spent it in little innocent and endearing conver- 
ntions with his wife and children : which, though some might think them 
triifing amusements, he placed among the necessary duties and business of 
life ; it being incumbent on every one to make himself as agreeable as pos- 
nble to those whom nature has made, or he himself has singled out for his 
CQi&IMtnions in life. 

t Serm. xxxv., vol. 2, p. 769, ed. 1758. 

8 
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And now I would ask a strange question; who is the most 
diligent bishop and prelate in all England, and passeth all the 
rest in doing his office ? I can tell, for I know him who he is ; 
I know him well : but now methinks I see you listening and 
hearkening that I should name him. There is one that passeth 
all the other, and is the most diligent prelate and preacher in all 
England. And will ye know who it is ? I will tell you : it is the 
devil. He is the most diligent preacher of all other ; he is never 
out of his diocess ; he is never from his cure ; ye shall never find 
him unoccupied ; he is ever in his parish ; he keepeth residence 
at all times ; ye shall never find him out of the way, call for him 
when ye will ; he is ever at home ; the most diligent preacher 
in all the realm. He is ever at his plough ; no lording nor 
loitering may hinder him ; he is ever applying to his business ; 
ye shall never find him idle, I warrant you. And his office is to 
hinder religion, to maintain superstition, to set up idolatry, to 
teach all kind of popery. He is as ready as can be wished for 
to set forth his plough ; to devise as many ways as can be to 
deface and obscure God's glory. Where the devil is resident, 
and hath his plough going, there away with books and up 
with candles ; away with Bibles and up with beads ; away with 
the light of the gospel, and up with the light of candles, yea, at 
noon-day. Where the devil is resident, that he may prevail, up 
with all superstition and idolatry ; censing, painting of images, 
candles, palms, ashes, holy water, and new service of men's in- 
venting ; as though man could invent a better way to honor God 
with, than Grod himself hath appointed. Down with Christ's cross, 
up with purgatory pickpurse, up with popish purgatory, I mean. 
Away with clothing the naked, the poor and impotent, up with 
decking of images, and gay garnishing of stocks and stones ; up 
with man's traditions and his laws, down with Grod's will and his 
most holy word. Down with the old honor due unto God, and up 
with the new god's honor. Let all things be done in Latin : there 
must be nothing but Latin, not so much as, '' Remember man 
that thou art ashes, and into ashes shalt thou return."'* 



• Serm. iv., vol. 1, p. 32, ed. 1758. 
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DBESS. 

We need not to cry out against Bethlehem, but let us cry out on 
ourselves, for we are as ill in all points as they were. I warrant 
you, there was many a jolly damsel at that time in Bethlehem, 
yet amongst them all there was not one found that would humble 
herself so much as once to go see poor Mary in the stable, and to 
oamfoTt her. No,^no ; they were too fine to take so much pains. 
I warrant you they had their bracelets, and fardingales, and were 
trimmed with all manner of fine anil costly raiment, like as there 
be many now-a-days amongst us, which study nothing else but 
how they may devise fine raiment ; and in the mean season, they 
sofier poor Mary to lie in the stable ; that is to say, the poor peo- 
ple of God they suffer to perish for lack of necessaries.* But 
what was her swaddling clothes wherein she laid the king of 
heaven and earth ? no doubt it was poor gear, peradventure it 
was her kerchief which she took from her head.f 

• Senn. xxxii., vol. 2, p. 715, ed. 1758. 

t Burnet, in his History of his Own Times, when speaking of Sir H. 
Grimstone, says,— 

** His second wife, whom I knew, was niece to the great Sir Francis 
Bacon, and was the last of that family. She had all the high notions for the 
church and the crown, in which she had been bred ; but was the humblest, 
and devoutest, and the best tempered person I ever knew of that sort. It 
was really a pleasure to hear her talk of religion. She did it with so much 
devatidn and force. She was always very plain in her clothes. And went 
oft to jails to consider the wants of the prisoners, and relieve or discharge 
them ; and by the meanness of her dress she passed but for a servant 
trusted with the charities of others. When she was travelling in the coun- 
try, as she drew near a village, she often ordered her coach to stay behind 
till she had walked about it, giving orders for the instruction of children, 
tikd leaving liberally for that end. With two such persons, I spent several 
of my years very happily.*' — *' Virtue," says Lord Bacon, " is like a rich 
ttone, best plain set Cleanliness, and the civil beauty of the body was 
ever esteemed to proceed from a modesty of behavior, and a due reverence 
b the first place towards God, whose creatures we are : then towards so- 
ciety, wherein we live : then towards ourselves, whom we ought no less, nay 
anch more to revere. But adulterate decoration by painting and ceruse, is* 
veil worthy the imperfections which attend it ; being neither fine enough to 
deceive, nor handsome enough to please, nor wholesome to use. We read of 
lenbel that she painted her face : but there is no such report of Esther or 
Jidith." 
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« By this shall all men know that ye are my disciples if ye 
shall love one another." So that he maketh love his cognizance, 
his badge, his livery. Like as every lord most commonly giveth 
a certain livery to his servants, whereby they may be known that 
they pertain unto him ; and so we say yonder is this lord's ser- 
vants, because they wear his livery. So our Saviour, who is the 
lord above all lords, would have his servants to be known by their 
liveries and badge, which badge is love alone. Whosoever now 
is indued with love and charity, is his servant; him we may 
call Christ's servant : for love is the token whereby you know 
that such a servant pertaineth to Christ ; so that charity may be 
called the very livery of Christ. He that hath charity is Christ's 
servant : he Uiat hath not charity is the servant of the devil. 
For like as Christ's livery is love and charity, so the devil's 
livery is hatred, malice, and discord. 

RELIGIOUS PERSECUTION. 

St. Litkb hath observants, observants ; that is, watchers, toot- 
ers, spies, much like the observant friars, the barefix)t friars that 
were here ; which indeed were the bishop of Rome's spies, 
watching, in every country, what was said or done against him. 
He had it quickly by one or other of his spies, they were his men 
altogether ; his posts, to work against the regalita. In the court, 
in the noblemen's houses, in every merchant's house, those observ- 
ants were spying, tooting, and looking, watching and praying, what 
they mighf hear and see, against the see of Rome. Take heed 
of these observants.* 

I was once in ei^amination before five or six bishops, where I 
had much turmoiling : every week thrice I came to examination, 
and many snares and traps were laid to get something. Now 
God knoweth I was ignorant of the law ; but that Grod gave me 
answer and wisdom what I should speak. It was Grod, indeed, 
fi>r else I had never escaped them. At the last I was brought 
forth to be examined, in a chamber hanged with arras, where I 
WES wont to be examined, but now at this time the chamber was 

* Serm. xii. vol. 2, p. 236, ed. 1758. 
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fomewhat altered. For whereas before there was wont ever to 
be a fire in the chimney, now the fire was taken away, and an 
anas hanging hanged over the chimney, and the table stood near 
the chimney's end ; so that I stood between the table and the 
ohinmey's end. There was among these bishops that examined 
me, one with whom I have been very fiimiliar, and took him for 
my great friend, an aged man, and he sat next the table's end. 
Then among all other questions, he put forth one, a very subtle 
and crafty (me, and such a one indeed as I could not think so 
great danger in. And when 1 should make answer, I pray you, 
Master Latimer, saith he, speak out ; I am very thick of hearing, 
and here be many that sit iar off, I marvelled at this, that I was 
bidden to speak out, and began to misdeem, and gave an ear to 
the chimney. And, sir, there I heard a pen walking in the chim- 
ney behind the cloth. They had appointed one there to write all 
my answers, for they made sure work that I should not start from 
them, there was no starting from them. Grod was my good Lord, 
and gave me answer, I could never else have escaped it.* 

At the trial of Bishop Latimer in the 76th year of his age, the 
charge was read by the Bishop of Lincoln. " We object to thee, 
Hugh Latimer, first, that thou in this University of Oxford, in the 
year 1554, in April, May, June, July, or in some one or more of 
them, hast affirmed, and openly defended and maintained, and in 
many other times and places besides, That the true and natural 
body of Christ, afler the consecration of the priest, is not really 
present in the sacrament of the altar." Whereupon Lincoln, 
with the other Bishops, exhorted Master Latimer again to recant 
and revoke his errors. But on his refusal the Bbhop of Lincoln 
called aloud to Master Latimer, and bid him hearken to him ; 
and then he pronounced on him the sentence, and delivered him 
oyer to the secular power. 

About eight of the clock Ridley an^ Latimer were conducted 
from the Mayor's house to the place of execution, which was a 
spot of ground on the north side of the town over-against Baliol 
College. In their Way thither Ridley outwent Latimer some way 
before ; but he looking back espied Latimer coming after, and 

• Serm xii., vol. 1, p. 247, ed. 1758. 
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said to him, " O, be ye there ?" " Yea," said Master Latimer, 
<' have after as fast as I can follow." Bishop Ridley first entered 
the lists, dressed in his episcopal habit ; and soon after. Bishop 
Latimer, as usual, in his prison garb. Master Latimer now suf- 
fered the keeper to pull off his prison-garb, and then he appeared 
in a shroud. Being ready, he fervently recommended his soul 
to God, and then delivered himself to the executioner saying, to 
the Bishop of London these prophetical words : '^ We shall this 
day, my lord, light such a candle in England, as shall never be 
extinguished." 
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SECTION III. 

DR. SOUTH. 

Who can tell all the windings and turnings, all the depths^ all the hollow- 
nesses and dark corners of the mind of man ? He who enters upon this scru- 
tiny, enters into a labyrinth or wilderness, where he has no guide but 
chance or industry to direct his inquiries, or to put ah end to his search. 
It is a wilderness, in which a man may wander more than forty years ; a 
wilderness through which few have passed to the promised land. 

Sermon on Prov. xxviii., 26. 

PLEASURE. 

1. In general. 

2. In particular. 

1. Sensual compared with intellectual pleasures. 

2. Pleasure of great place. 

3. Pleasure of amusement compared with the pleasure of 

industry. 

4. Pleasure of meditation. 

5. Pleasure of religion. 

FLEASTJRE IN GENERAL. 

Pleasure in general, is the apprehension of a suitable object, 
suitably applied to a rightly disposed faculty ; and so must be 
conversant both about the faculties of the body and of the soul 
respectively.* 

* Does not happiness consist in a due exercise of all our faculties ? The 
harp in tune and properly played. 

Strange that a harp with many strings 
Should keep in tune so long. 
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SENSUAL COMPARED WITH INTELLECTUAL PLEASUEE. 

The difference of which two estates consists in this ; that in the 
former the sensitive appetites rule and domineer ; in the latter the 
supreme faculty of the soul, called reason, sways the sceptre and 
acts the whole man ahove the irregular demands of appetite and 
afiection. 

There is no douht hut a man, while he resigns himself up to the 
brutish guidance of sense and appetite, has no relish at all for the 
spiritual refined delights of a soul clarified by grace and virtue. 
The pleasures of an angel can never be the pleasures of a hog. 
But this is the thing that we contend for, that a man having once 
advanced himself to a state of superiority over the control of his 
inferior appetites, finds an infinitely more solid and sublime plea- 
sure in the delights proper to his reason, than the same person 
had ever conveyed to him by the bare ministry of his senses.* 

* The pleasure and delight of knowledge and learning far surpaaseth all 
other in nature : for, shall the pleasures of the affections bo exceed the 
senses, as much as the obtaining of desire or victory exceedeth a song or a 
dinner ; and must not, of consequence, the pleasures of the intellect or 
understanding exceed the pleasures of the affections ? We see in all other 
pleasures there is satiety, and after they be used, their verdure departeth ; 
which showeth well they be but deceits of pleasure, and not pleasure ; and 
that it was the novelty which pleased, and not the quality : and therefore 
we see that voluptuous men turn friars, and ambitious princes turn melan- 
choly. But of knowledge there is no satiety, but satisfaction and appetite 
are perpetually interchangeable. 

The poet that beautified the sect, that was otherwise inferior to the rest, 
saith yet excellently well : It is a pleasure to stand upon the shore, and to 
see ships tossed upon the sea : a pleasure to stand in the window of a castle, 
and to see a battle, and the adventures thereof below : but no pleasure is 
comparable to the standing upon the vantage ground of truth (a hill not to 
be commanded, and where the air is always clear and serene), and to see 
the errors, and wanderings, and mists, and tempests, in the vale below : so 
always that this prospect be with pity, and not with swelling or pride. Cer- 
tainly, it is heaven upon earth, to have a man's mind move in charity, rest 
in providence, and turn upon the poles of truth. 

Nature never did betray 



The heart that loved her : 'tis her privilege. 
Through all the years of this our life, to lead 
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The change and passage from a state of nature to a state 
of virtue is laborious. The ascent up the hill is hard and tedious, 
but the serenity and fair prospect at the top, is sufRcient to incite 
the labor of undertaking it, and to reward it being undertook.* 

PLEASURE OF GREAT PLACE. 

But to look upon those pleasures also, that have a higher object 
than the body ; as those that sprihg from honor and grandeur of 
condition ; yet we shall find, that even these are not so fresh and 
OHistant but the mind can nauseate them, and quickly feel the 
thiimess of a popular breath. Those that are so fond of applause 

From joy to joy : for she can so inform 

The mind that is within us, so impress 

With quietness and beauty, and so feed 

With k)fty thoughts, that neither evil tongues, 

Rash jud^entB, nor the jsneers of selfish men. 

Nor greetings where no kindness is, nor all 

The dreary intercourse of daily life. 

Shall e*er prevail against us, or disturb 

Our cheerful faith, that all which we behold 

Is full of blessings. Wordsworth. 

Children and fools choose to please tbieir senses rather than their reason, 
because they still dwell within the regions of sense, and have but little 
randence among intellectual essences. And because the needs of nature 
fint employ the sensual appetites, these being first in possession would also 
fidn retain it, and therefore for ever continue the title, and perpetually fight 
for it ; but because the inferior faculty fighting against the superior is no 
better than a rebel, and that it takes reason for its enemy, it shows such 
actions which please the sense and do not please the reason to be unnatural, 
monstrous, and unreasonable. And it is a great disreputation to the under- 
standing of a man, to be cozened and deceived, as to choose money before a 
moral virtue ; to please that which is common to him and beasts, rather 
than that part which is a communication of the divine nature ; to see him 
nm after a bubble which himself hath made, and the sun hath particolored. 
Against this folly Christian religion opposes contempt of things below, 
and setting our affections on things above. — Taylor's lAfe of Christ 

* I shall detain you now no longer in the demonstration of what we should 
not do, but straight conduct you to a hill side, where 1 will point you out 
the right path of a virtuous and noble education ; laborious indeed at the 
fint ascent, but else so smooth, so green, so full of goodly prospect and 
Btelodious sounds on every side, that the harp of Orpheus was not more' 
charming.— MiiiToif. 
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while they pursue it, how little do they taste it when they 
like lightning, it only flashes upon the face and is gone, and 
well if it does not hurt the man. But for greatness of 
though it is fit and necessary that some persons in the 
should be in love with a splendid servitude, yet certainly 
must be much beholding to their own fancy, that they c«a 
pleased at it.* . V'C] 

THE PLEASURE OF AMUSEMENT COMPABED WITH THE PLEASUHX 

INDUSTRY IN OUR CALLINGS. 

V 

Nor is that man less deceived, that thinks to maintain a 
tenure of pleasure, by a continual pursuit of sports and 
tions. The most voluptuous and loose person breathing, wera 
but tied to follow his hawks and his hounds, his dice and 1 
courtships every day, would find it the greatest tonnetit I 
calamity that could befall him ; he would fly to the mines 
galleys for his recreation, and to the spade and the mattock for a* 
diversion from the misery of a continual unintermitted pleasure. 
But, on the contrary, the providence of God has so ordered the 
course of things, that there is no action, the usefulness of w{^ich 
has made it the matter of duty and of a profession, but a man may 
bear the continual pursuit of it, without loathing or satiety. The 
same shop and trade, that employs a man in his youth, emplojrs 
him also in his age. Every morning he rises fresh to his ham- 
mer and anvil ;*!* he passes the day singing ; custom has natu- 

* Men in great place are thrice servants ; servants of the sovereign or 
state, servants of fame, and servants of business ; so as they have no freedom, 
neither in their persons, nor in their actions, nor in their times. It is a 
strange desire to seek power and to lose liberty; or to seek power oyer 
others and to lose power over a man's self. Certainly great persons had 
need to borrow other men's opinions to think themselves happy ; for if they 
judge by their own feeling they cannot find it ; but if they think with them- 
selves what other men think of them, and that other men would fain be as 
they are, then they are happy as it were by report, when, perhaps, they find 
the contrary within ; for they are the first that find their own griefs, though 
they be the last that find their own faults. Certainly men in great fortunes 
are strangers to themselves, and while they are in the puzzle of business 
they have no time to tend their health either of body or mind : " Illi mors 
gravis incubat, qui notus nimis omnibus, ignotus moritur sibi." — Bacon. 

t See ante, 96. 
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3 his labor to him ; his shop is hia element, and he cannot 
Y enjoyment of himself live out of it.* 



E OF MEDITATIOM. 

I Bometimee so great, bo intense, so engrossing all the 

if the soul, that there has been no room left for any other 

Contemplation feels no hunger, nor is sensible of any 

^ of that after knowledge. How frequent and exalted a 

d David find from his meditation in the Divine law ? 

f long it was the theme of his thoughts. The affairs of 

ivemment of his kingdom, might indeed employ, but it 

mly that refreshed his mind. 

tart of this are the delights of the epicure 1 how vastly 
e the pleasures of the eating and of the think- 
as different as the silence of an Archimedes in 
a problem, and the stillness of a sow at her wash. 

PLEASDEE OF RELIGION. 

Its object Eno less than the great God himself, and that both in 
his nature and his works. For the eye of reason, like that of the 
Mgle, directs itself chiefly to the sun, to a glory that neither 
admits of a superior, nor an equal. Religion carries the soul to 
the study of every divine attribute. Her ways are ways of 
l^easaDtness, and all her paths are peace.f 

• With what hard toil, with what uneasy cares. 
The woodpecker hia scHCt; meal prepares : 
Tho' small the feast that must reward his puna. 
Sweet is that meal which hoDest labor gains. 
Johnotxi thought the happiest life was Chat of a man of buaineas. with 
•ome Uteruy pnrauits for hia BmuBement : and that in general no ooe could 
beTOtnooBOT happy, that was not completely employed. "Benot solitarj; 
be not idle," ia the conclDsioD of Burton^ Anatomy of Melancholy. See 
3«*rch*B Light of Nature, vol. z., where there is a chapter on employment 
(]f Time, 
t Senn i., voL 1. 

It wae now the middle of May, and the raaroing was remarkably serene, 
when Mr. Allwarthy walked forth on the terrace, where the dawn opened 
•very ininat« that lovely praepect we hare before described to his eye. 
And now, having sent f<»th sb^uus of light, which ascended the btu« 
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HUMAN PERFECTION : 
OR ADAM Ilf PARADISE. 

So God created man in his oum image, in the image of Ood created he 

him, 

ANALYSIS OF THE SERMON. 

1. The Mind. 

The Understanding. 
The Will. 
The Passions. 

2. The Body. 

PERFECTION IN GENERAL. 

The image of Grod in man is that universal rectitude of all the 
Acuities of the soul, hy which they stand apt and disposed to their 
respective offices and operations. 

PERFECTION OF UNDERSTANDING. 

And first for its nohlest faculty the understanding : it was then 
suhlime, clear, and aspiring, and, as it were, the soul's upper re- 
gion, lofty and serene, free from the vapors and disturbances of 
the inferior affections. It was the leading, controlling faculty ; 
all the passions wore the colors of reason ; it did not so much per- 
suade, as command ; it was not consul but dictator. Discourse 
was then almost as quick as intuition : it was nimble in proposing, 
firm in concluding : it could sooner determine than now it can dis- 
pute. Like the sun it had both light and agility ; it knew no 
rest but in motion ; no quiet but in activity. It did not so pro- 
perly apprehend as irradiate the object ; not so much find, as 
make things intelligible. It did arbitrate upon the several reports 
of sense, and all the varieties of imagination ; not like a drowsy 

firmament before him as harbingers preceding his pomp, in the full blaze of 
his majesty, up rose the sun ; than which one object alone in this lower 
creation could be more glorious, and that Mr. Allworthy himself presented 
— a human being replete with benevolence, meditating in what manner hs 
might render himself most acceptable to his Creator, by doing most good ts 
his creatures.— •FzsiJ>ijro. 
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judge, only heariag, but also directing their verdict. In sum, it 
was vegetOi quick, and lively ; open as the day, untainted as the 
momingy full of the innocence and sprightliness of youth ; it gave 
the soul & bright and a full view into all things. 

SPECULATIVE UNDERSTANDma.* 

Fo& the understanding speculative, there are some general max- 
ims and notions in the mind of man, which* are the rules of dis- 
course, and the basis of all philosophy. Now it was Adam's 
happiness in the state of innocence to have these clear and unsul- 
lied. He came into the world a philosopher. He could see 
ooDseqiients yet dormant in their principles, and e^^ts yet unborn 
and in the womb of their causes : his understanding could almost 
pierce into future contingents ; his conjectures improving even to 
prophecy, or the certainties of prediction : till his fall it was igno- 
riBt of nothing but of sin ; or at least it rested in the notion with- 
out die smart of the experiment. Could any difficulty have been 
proposed, the resolution would have been as^early as the proposal ; 
it could not have had time to settle into doubt. Like a better 
Archimedes, the issue of all his inquiries was an Iv/>iik« an fvpi^a, 
the offiipring of his brain without the sweat of his brow. There 
was then no poring, no struggling with memory, no straining for 
invention. IHb faculties were quick and expedite ; they answer- 
ed without knocking, they were ready upon the first summons, 
there was freedom and firmness in all their operations. I confess 
'tis as difficult for us who date our ignorance from our first being, 
and were still bred up with the same infirmities about us with 
which we were bom, to raise our thoughts and imagination to 
those intellectual perfections that attended our nature in the time 
of innocence, as it is for a peasant bred up in the obscurities of a 
oottage, to fiincy in his mind the unseen splendors of a court. 
But by rating positives by their privatives, and other arts of rea- 
8QO, fay which discourse supplies the want of the reports of sense, 

* That understanding is in a perfect state for the acquisition of know- 
ledge, which is capable, at any time, to acquire any sort of knowledge. 
The defects therefore are either, 1st. An inability at particular times to 
KqtiiM knowledge : or, 9dly. An inability to acquire particular sorts of 
fawwledge. 
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we may collect the excellency of the understanding then, by the 
glorious remainders of it now, and guess at the stateliness of the 
building by the magnificence of its ruins. And certainly that 
must needs have been vcfry glorious, the decays of which are so 
admirable. He that is comely, when old and decrepit, surely 
was very beautiful when he was young. An Aristotle was 
but the rubbish of an Adam, and Athens but the rudiments of 
paradise. * 

PRACTICAL UNDERSTANDING. 

The image of God was no less resplendent in that which we 
call man's practical understanding ; namely, that storehouse of 
the soul, in which are treasured up the rules of action, and the 
seeds of morality. Now of this sort are these maxims, " That 
Grod is to be worshipped." " That parents are to be honored." 
" That a man's word is to be kept." It was the privilege of 
Adam innocent to have these notions also firm and untainted, to 
carry his monitor in his bosom, his law in his heart. EUs own 
mind taught him a due dependence upon Grod, and chalked out to 
him the just proportions and measures of behavior to his fellow 
creatures. Reason was his tutor, and first principles his magna 
moralia. The decalogue of Moses was but a transcript not an 
original. All the laws of nations and wise decrees of state, the 
statutes of Solon, and the twelve tables, were but a paraphrase 
upon this standing rectitude of nature, this fruitful principle of 
Justice that was ready to run out and enlarge itself into suitable 
determinations upon all emergent objects and occasions. Justice 
then was neither blind to discern nor lame to execute. It was not 
subject to be imposed upon by a deluded fancy, nor yet to be 
bribed by a glozing appetite, for lUile or jucundum to turn the bal- 
ance to a false or dishonest sentence. In all its directions of the 
inferior faculties it conveyed its suggestions with clearness and 
enjoined them with power ; it had the passions in perfect subjec- 
tion ; and though its command over them was but suasive and 
political, yet it had the force of coaction and despotical. It was 
not then, as it is now, where the conscience has only power to dis- 
approve and to protest against the exorbitances of the passions, 
and rather to wish, than make them otherwise. The voice of 
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ocmscience now is low and weak, chastising the passions, as old 
£11 did his lustful domineering sons : " Not so, my sons, not so ;" 
but the voice of conscience then was not, " This should, or this 
ought to be done :" but " This must, this shall be done." It 
spoke like a legislator : the thing spoke was a law : and the man- 
ner of speaking it a new obligation. 

PERFECTION OF THE WILL. 

The will was then ductile and pliant to all the motions of right 
reason, it met the dictates of a clarified understanding half way. 
And the active information of the intellect filling the passive re- 
ception of the will, like form closing with matter, grew actuate 
into a third and distinct perfection of practice : the understanding 
and will never disagreed, for the proposals of the one never 
thwarted the inclination of the other. Yet neither did the will 
servilely attend upon the understanding, but as a favorite does 
upon his prince, where the service is privilege and preferment ; or 
as Solomon's servants waited upon him, it admired his wisdom and 
heard his prudent dictates and counsels, both the direction and the 
reward of its obedience. It is indeed the nature of this faculty to 
follow a superior guide, to be drawn by the intellect : but then it 
was drawn, as a triumphant chariot, which at the same time both fol- 
lows and triumphs ; while it obeyed this it commanded the other 
faculties. It was subordinate, not enslaved to the understanding : 
not as a servant to a master, but as a queen to her king : who both 
acknowledges a subjection, and yet retains a majesty. 

LOVE. 

This is the great instrument and engine of nature, the bond and 
cement of society, the spring and spirit of the universe. It is of 
that active, restless nature, that it must of necessity exert itself: 
and like the fire, to which it is so oflen compared, it is not a free 
agent to choose whether it will heat or no, but it streams forth by 
natural results, and unavoidable emanations, so that it will fasten 
upon ah inferior, unsuitable object, rather than none at all.* The 

* Bacon in his Essay of Goodness of Nature says, " The inclination to 
goodness is imprinted deeply in the nature of man, insomuch, that if it issue 
not towards men, it will take unto other living creatures ; as it is seen in 
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soul may sooner leave off to subsist, than to love ; and like the 
vine, it withers and dies, if it has nothing to embrace. Now this 
affection in the state of innocence was happily pitched upon its 
right object ; it flamed up in direct fervors of devotion to God, 
and in collateral emissions of charity to its neighbor. It was a 
vestal and a virgin fire, and differed as much from that which 
usually passes by this name now-a-days, as the vital heat from the 
burning of a fever. 

HATRED. 

No rancor, no hatred of our brother : an umocent nature could 
hate nothing that was innocent. In a word, so great is the com- 
mutation, that the soul then hated only that, which now only it 
loves, i. e. sin. 

ANGER. 

Anger then was like the sword of Justice, keen, but innocent and 
righteous. It did not act like fury, and then call it self-zeal. It 
always espoused Grod's honor : and never kindled upon anything 
but in order to a sacrifice. It sparkled like the coal upon the 
altar, with the fervors of piety, the heats of devotion, the sallies 
and vibrations of a harmless activity.* 

JOY. 

In the next place, for the lightsome passion of joy. It was not 
that which now often usurps this name ; that trivial, vanishing, 
superficial thing, that only gilds the apprehension, and plays upon 
the surface of the soul. It was not the mere crackling of thorns, 
a sudden blaze of the spirits, the exultation of a tickled fancy or 
a pleased appetite. Joy was then a masculine and a severe thing : 
the recreation of the judgment, the jubilee of reason. It was the 
result of a real good suitably applied. It commenced upon the 
solidities of truth and the substance of fruition. It did not run 

the Turks, a cruel people, who nevertheless are- kind to beasts, and give 
alms to dogs and birds ; insomuch, as Busbechius reporteth» a Christian boy 
in Consta nt inople had like to have been stoned for gagging in a waggish- 
ness a long-billed fowl. 
* Ante, 29. 
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out in voice or indecent eruptions, but filled the soul, as God does 
the universe, silently and without noise. 

SORROW. 

And, on the other side, for sorrow. Had any loss or disaster 
made but room for grief, it would have moved according to the 
severe allowances of prudence, and the proportions of the provo- 
cation. It would not have sallied out into complaint or loudness, 
nor spread itself upon the face, and writ sad stories upon the fore- 
head. No wringing of the hands ; knocking the breast, or wish- 
ing one's self unborn ; all which are but the ceremonies of sor- 
row, the pomp and ostentation of an effeminate grief: which speak 
not so much the greatness of the misery,' as the smallness of the 
mind. Sorrow then would have been as silent as thought, as 
severe as philosophy. It would have rested in inward senses, 
tacit dislikes ; and the whole scene of it been transacted in sad 
and silent reflections.* 



FEAR. 

It is now indeed an unhappaness, the disease of the soul ; it flies 

from a shadow, and makes more dangers than it avoids : it weakens 

the judgment and betrays the succors of reason. It was then the 

instrument of caution, not of anxiety ; a guard, and not a torment 

to the breast. It fixed upon him who is only to be feared— God ; 

and yet with a filial fear, which at the same time both fears and 

loves. It was awe without amazement, dread without distraction. 

There was then a beauty even in its very paleness. It was the 

color of devotion, giving a lustre to reverence and a gloss to hu- 

mility.f 



THE BODT. 

Adam was no less glorious in his externals ; he had a beautiful 

* See ante 6. f See ante 51. 

9 
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body, as well as an immortal soul. The whole compound was 
like a well built temple, stately without, and sacred within.* 



GRATITUDE AND INGRATITUDE. 

Gratitude is properly a virtue, disposing the mind to an inward 
sense and an outward acknowledgment of a benefit received, to- 
gether with a readiness to return the same or the like, as the 
occasions of the doer of it shall require, and the abilities of the 
receiver extend to. David in the overflowing sense of God's 
goodness to him cries out in the 116 Psalm, verse 12, " What 
shall I render unto the Lord for all his benefits towards me ?" 
So the grateful person pressed down upon the apprehension of any 
great kindness done him, eases his burdened mind a little by such 
expostulations with himself as these : " What shall I do for such 
a friend, for such a patron, who has so frankly, so generously, so 
unconstrainedly, relieved me in such a distress ; supported me 
against such an enemy ; supplied, cherished, and upheld me, 
when relations would not know me, or at least could not help me ; 
and, in a word, has prevented my desires, and outdone my neces- 
sities ?"* Ingratitude is an insensibility of kindnesses received, 



* MINUTE ANALYSIS OF THE SERMON. 

1. In General. 

1. The Under- p. Speculativa 
standing. 

2. The Will. 
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1. Mind.' 



2. InPar- ■ 
ticular. 



3. The pas- 
sions. 



2. Body. 



2. Practical. 

'1. Love. 
2. Hatred, 
t 3. Anger. 
^ 4. Envy. 

5. Sorrow. 

6. Fear. 



• I subjoin a specimen of " Gratitude,** as taught by the Moralist, the 
Historian, and the Poet. 

THE moralist. 

Examples of ingratitude check and discourage voluntary beneficence : and 
in this the mischief of ingratitude consists. Nor is the mischief small ; for 
after all is done that can be done, by prescribing general rules of justice, 
and enforcing the observation of them by penalties or compulsion, much 
must be left to those offices of kindness, which men remain at liberty to 
exert or withhold.— Pa/ey'« Moral Philosophy, 234. 
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without any endeavor either to acknowledge or repay them. In- 
gratitude sits on its throne, with pride at its right hand and cruelty 
at its left, worthy supporters of such a state. You may rest upon 
this as a proposition of an eternal unfailing truth, that there nei- 
ther is, nor ever was any person remarkably ungrateful, who was 
not also insufferably proud ; nor, convertibly, any one proud, who 
was not equally ungrateful. For as snakes breed in dunghills 
not singly, but in knots, so in such base noisome hearts, you shall 
ever see pride and ingratitude indivisibly wreathed, and twisted 
together. Ingratitude overlooks all kindnesses, but it is, because 
pride makes it carry its head so high. Ingratitude is too base to 
return a kindness, and too proud to regard it ; much like the tops 
of mountains, barren indeed, but yet lofty ; they produce nothing, 
they feed nobody, they clothe nobody, yet are high and stately, 
and look down upon all the world about them. Ingratitude indeed 
put the poniard into Brutus*s hand, but it was want of compassion 
which thrust it into Ceesar's heart. Friendship consists properly 

THE HISTORIAN. 

The father of Caitts Toranttis had been prescribed by the triumvirate. 
Cains ToraniuSt coming over to the interests of that party, discovered to 
the officers, who were in pursuit of his father's life, the place where he 
concealed himself, and gave them withal a description, by which they might 
distinguish his person, when they found him. The old man, more anxious 
for the safety and fortunes of his son, than about the little that might remain 
of his own life, began immediately to inquire of the officers who seized him, 
whether his son were well, whether he had done his duty to the satisfaction 
of his generals. " That son," replied one of the officers, " so dear to thy 
affections, betrayed thee to us ; by his information thou art apprehended, 
and diest." The officer with this struck a poniard to his heart, and the un- 
happy parent fell, not so much affected by his fate, as by the means to 
which he owed it. — Ibid., 8. 

THE POET. 

The bridegroom may forget his bride 

Was made his wedded wife yestreen : 
The monarch may forget his crown 

Which on his head an hour has been ; 
The mother may forget her child 

Wha smiles sae sweetly on her knee. 
But Pll remember thee, Glencaim, 

And all that thou hast done for me. BUBzrt. " 
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in mutual offices, and a generous strife in alternate acts of kind- 
ness. But he who does a kindness to an ungrateful person, sets 
his seal to a Hint, and sows his seed upon the sand : upon the 
former he makes no impression, and from the latter he finds no pro- 
duction. The only voice of ingratitude is, give, give ; but when 
the gift is once received, then, like the swine at his trough, it is 
silent and insatiable. In a word, the ungrateful person is a 
monster, which is all throat and belly ; a kind of thoroughfare or 
common shore, for the good things of the world to pass into ; and 
of whom, in respect of all kindnesses conferred on him, may be 
verified that observation of the lion's den ; before which appeared 
the footsteps of many that had gone in thither, but no prints of any 
that ever came out thence. 

COVETOUSNESS. 

Of covetousness we may truly say, that it makes both the Alpha 
and Omega in the devil's alphabet, and that it is the first vioe in 
corrupt nature which moves, and the last which dies. For look 
upon any infant, and as soon as it can but move a hand, we shall 
see it reaching out after something or other which it should not 
have ; and he who does not know it to be the proper and pecu- 
liar sin of old age, seems himself to have the dotage of that age 
upon him, whether he has the years or no. 

The covetous person lives as if the world were made altogether 
for him, and not he for the world, to take in everything, and to 
part with nothing. Charity is accounted no grace with him, nor 
gratitude any virtue. The cries of the poor never enter into his 
ears ; or if they do, he has always one ear readier to let them 
out than the other to take them in. In a word, by his rapines 
and extortions, he is always for making as many poor as he can, 
but for relieving none, whom he either finds or makes so. So 
that it is a question, whether his heart be harder, or his fist closer. 
In a word, he is a pest and a monster : greedier than the sea, 
and barrener than the shore. 



SELF-DECEPTION. 

From the beginning of the world, to this day, there was never 
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any great villany acted by men, but it was in the strength of 
some great fallacy put upon their minds by a false representation 
of evil for good, or good for evil. Is a man impoverished and 
undone by the purchase of an estate ? why ; it is, because he 
bought an imposture ; payed down his money for a lie, and by 
the help of the best and ablest counsel (forsooth) that could be 
had, took a bad title for a good. Is a man unfortunate in mar- 
riage ? still it is, because he was deceived, and put his neck into 
the snare, before he put it into the yoke, and so took that for vir- 
ture and affection, which was nothing but vice in a disguise, and 
a devilish humor under a demure look. Is he again unhappy 
and calamitous in his friendships ? why : in this case also, it is 
because he built upon the air and trod upon a quicksand, and 
took that for kindness and sincerity which was only malice and 
design. 



KNOWLSneB OF OOOD AND EVIL. 

The natural inability of most men to judge exactly of things, 
makes it very dif&cult for them to discern the real good and evil 
of what comes before them, to consider and weigh circumstances, 
to scatter and look through the mists of error, and so separate 
appearances from reality. For the greater part of mankind is 
but slow and dull of apprehension ; and therefore in many cases 
under a necessity of seeing with other men's eyes, and judging 
with other men's understandings. To which their want of judg- 
ing or discerning abilities, we may add also their want of leisure 
and opportunity, to apply their minds to such a serious and attent 
consideration, as may let them into a full discovery of the true 
goodness and evil of things, which are qualities which seldom 
display themselves to the first view : There must be leisure and 
retirement, solitude and a sequestration of man's self from the 
noise and toil of the world ; for truth scorns to be seen by eyes 
too much fixed upon inferior objects. It lies too deep to be fetched 
up with the plough, and too close to be beaten out with the ham- 
mer. It dwells not in shops or workhouses ; nor till the late age 
was it ever known, that any one served seven years to a smith or 
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a tailor, that he might at the end thereof, proceed master of any 
other arts, but such as those trades taught him : and much less 
that he should commence doctor or divine from the shopboard, or 
the anvil ; or from whistling to a team, come to preach to a con- 
gregation. These were the peculiar, extraordinary privileges 
of the late blessed times of light and inspiration : otherwise na- 
ture will still hold on its old course, never doing anything which 
is considerable without the assistance of its two great helps — art 
and industry. But above all, the knowledge of what is good and 
what is evil, what ought and what ought not to be done in the 
several offices and relations of life, is a thing too large to be com- 
passed, and too hard to be mastered, without brains and study, 
parts and contemplation.* 

• Such were the sentiments of South. Shakspeare, in Troilus and Cres- 
sida, says, 

Paris, and Troilus, you have both said well ; 

And on the cause and question now in hand 

Have gloz'd, but superficially ; not much 

Unlike young men, whom Aristotle thought 

Unfit to hear moral philosophy : 

The reasons you allege, do more conduce 

To the hot passion of distempered blood, 

Than to make up a free determination 

'Twixt right and wrong ; for pleasure and revenge 

Have ears more deaf than adders to the voice 

Of any true decision. 

Lord Bacon, in stating the objections made by divines to the advance- 
ment of learning, says, " They urge that knowledge is of the nature and 
number of those things, which are to be accepted with great limitation 
and caution ; that the aspiring to overmuch knowledge was the original 
temptation and sin, whereupon ensued the fall of man.'* To which Lord 
Bacon answers, " the divines do not observe and consider, that it was not 
that pure and primitive knowledge of nature, by the light whereof man 
did give names to other creatures in paradise, as they were brought before 
him, according to their proprieties, which gave the occasion to the fall ; 
but it was that proud knowledge of good and evil, with an intent to shake 
off God and to give law unto himself." 

So tot), in his tract on education, he says, " Is it not a wise opinion of 
Aristotle and worthy to be regarded : That young men are no fit auditors 
of Moral philosophy, because the boiling heat of their affections is not yet 
settled, nor attempered with time and experience. And to speak truth. 
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IGNORANCE IN POWER.* 

We know how great an absurdity our Saviour accounted it for 
the blind to lead the blind ; and to put him that cannot so much 
as see, to discharge the office of a watch. Nothing more ex* 
poses to contempt than ignorance. When Samson's eyes were 
out, of a public magistrate he was made a public sport. And 
when Eli was blind, we know how well he governed his sons, 
and how well they governed the church under him. But now 
the blindness of the understanding is greater and more scandal- 
ous : especially in such a seeing age as ours ; in which the very 
knowledge of former times passes but for ignorance in a better 
dress ; an age that flies at all learning, and inquires into every- 
thing, but especially into faults and defects. Ignorance, indeed, 
so far as it may be resolved into natural inability, is, as to men, 
at least, inculpable, and consequently not the object of scorn, but 
pity ; but in a governor, it cannot be without the conjunction of 
the highest impudence ; for who bid such a one aspire to teach 
and to govern ? A blind man sitting in the chimney corner is 
pardonable enough, but sitting at the helm he is intolerable. If 
men will be ignorant and illiterate, let them be so in private, and 
to themselves, and not set their defects in a high place, to make 
them visible and conspicuous. If owls will not be hooted at, let 
them keep close within the tree, and not perch upon the upper 
boughs. Solomon built his temple with the tallest cedars ; and 

doth it not hereof come that those excellent books and discourses of an- 
cient writers (whereby they have persuaded unto virtue most effectually 
representing as well her stately majesty to the eyes of the world, as ex- 
posing to scorn popular opinions in disgrace of virtue,' attired as it were, in 
their parasite coats), are of so little effect towards honesty of life and the 
reformation of corrupt manners ; because they used not to be read and re- 
volved by men mature in years and judgment, but are left and confined 
only to boys and beginners. But is it not true also that young men are 
much less fit auditors of policy than morality, till they have been thorough- 
ly seasoned with religion and the knowledge of manners and duties ; lest 
their judgments be corrupted and made apt to think that there are no moral 
differences true and solid of things ; but that all is to be valued according 
to utility and fortune." 
• Vol. i., 258 
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surely when Grod refused the defective and the maimed for sacri- 
fice, we cannot think that he requires them for the priesthood. 
When learning, abilities, and what is excellent in the world for- 
sake the church, we may easily foretell its ruin without the gift 
of prophecy. And when ignorance succeeds in the place of 
learning, weakness in the room of judgment, we may be sure 
heresy and confusion will quickly come in the room of religion.'*' 



VICE IN POWER. 

EvEEY rebuke of vice comes, or should come, from the preachj 
er's mouth, like a dart or arrow thrown by some mighty hand, 
which does execution proportionably to the force or impulse it 
received from that which threw it ; so our Saviour's matchless vir- 
tue, free from the least tincture of anything immoral, armed every 
one of his reproofs with a piercing edge and an irresistible force.f 
We may easily guess with what impatience the world would have 
heard an incestuous Herod discoursing of chastity, a Judas con- 
demning covetousness, or a Pharisee preaching against hypo- 
crisy.J 



THE ETE OF CONSCIENCE. 

That the eye of conscience may be always quick and lively, 
let constant use be sure to keep it constantly open, and tliereby ready 
and prepared to admit and let in those heavenly beams which are 
always streaming forth from God upon minds fitted to receive 
them. And to this purpose let a man fly from everything which 
may leave either a foulness or a bias upon it; let him dread 
every gross act of sin ; for one great stab may as certainly and 
speedily destroy life as forty lesser wounds. Let him carry a 
jealous eye over every growing habit of sin ; let him keep aloof 
from all commerce and fellowship with any vicious and base 
affection, especially from all sensuality : let him keep himself 
untouched with the hellish, unhallowed heats of lust and the 

• VoL i., 258. t Vol. iv., 423. J See Proverbs, c. 29. 
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DCHsome steams and exhalations of intemperance ; let him bear 
himself above that sordid and low thing, that utter contradiction 
to all greatness of mind — coretousness : let him disenslave him- 
self finom the pelf of the world, from that " amor sceleratus 
habendi;'' lastly, let him learn so to look upon the honors, the 
pomp, and greatness of the world, as to look through them. Fools 
indeed are apt to be blown up by them and to sacrifice all for 
them : sometimes venturing their heads only to get a feather in 
their caps.* 



SENSUALITY.f 

The wicked and sensual part of the world are only concerned to 
find scope and room enough to wallow in ; if they can but have 
it, whence they have it troubles not their thoughts; saying grace 
18 no part of their meal ; they feed and grovel like swine under 
an oflJc, filling themselves with the mast, but never so much as 
looking up either to the boughs that bore^ or the hands that shook 
it down. 

THE fROSPEHlTY 01* yoOLS.^ 

Why the prosperity of fools proves destructive to them, is, because 
prosperity has a peculiar force to abate men's virtues, and to 

• Vol. iii., 104. t See ante, p. 26. 

X Bacon, in his Essay on Adversity, says, — The virtue of prosperity is 
temperance, the virtue of adversity is fortitude, which in morals is the 
more heroical virtue. Prosperity is the blessing of the Old Testament, 
adversity is the blessing of the New, which carrieth the greater benediction, 
and the clearer revelation of Grod's favor. Yet even in the Old Testament, 
if you listen to David's harp, you shall hear as many hearse-like airs as 
carols ; and the pencil of the Holy Ghost hath labored more in describing 
the afBictions of Job than the felicities of Solomon. Prosperity is not with- 
out many fears and distastes ; and adversity is not without comfort and hopes. 
We see in needle works and embroideries, it is more pleasing to have a 
lively work upon a sad and solemn ground, than to have a dark and melan- 
choly work upon a lightsome ground ; judge, therefore, of the pleasure of 
the heart by the pleasure of the eye. Certainly virtue is like pleasant 
odors, most fragrant when they are incensed, or crushed ; for prosperity doth 
best discover vice, but adversity doth best discover virtue. 
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heighten their corruptions. Prosperity and ease upon an unsanc- 
tified impure heart, is like the sun-beams upon a dunghill, it 
raises many filthy, noisome exhalations. The same soldiers, who 
in hard service, and in the battle, are in perfect subjection to their 
leaders, in peace and luxury are apt to mutiny and rebel. That 
corrupt affection which has lain, as it were, dead and frozen in 
the midst of distracting businesses or under adversity, when the 
sun of prosperity hath shined upon it, then like a snake it pre- 
sently recovers its former strength and venom.* 



THE GLORY OF THE CLERGY. 

God is the fountain of honor, and the conduit by which he con- 
veys it to the sons of men, are virtuous and generous practices. 
Some indeed may please and promise themselves high matters 
from full revenues, stately palaces, court interests, and great 
dependances. But that which makes the clergy glorious, is to be 
knowing in their profession, unspotted in their lives, active and 
laborious in their charges, bold and resolute in opposing seducers, 
and daring to look vice in the face though never so potent and 
illustrious. And lastly, to be gentle, courteous, and compassioQ- 
ate to all. These are our robes and our maces, our escutcheons 
and highest titles of honor.f 

• Mud walls swell when the sun shines upon them, 
t Vol. i., 264. 
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SECTION IV. 
BISHOP HALL. 

All that I can say for myself, is a desire of doing good ; which if it were 
as fervent in richer hearts, the church, which now we see comely, would 
then be glorious. This honest ambition hath carried me to neglect the fear 
of seeining prodigal of my little ; and, while I see others' talents rusting in 
the earth, hath drawn me to traffic wi^ mine in public. 

REAL AND APPARENT HAPPINESS. 

We pity the folly of the lark, which while it playeth with the 
feather and stoopeth to the glass is caught in the fowler's net ; 
and yet cannot see ourselves alike made fools by Satan : who, 
deluding us by the vain feathers and glasses of the world, sudden- 
ly enwrappeth us in his snares. We see not the nets indeed ; it 
is too much that we shall feel them, and that they are not so 
easily escaped after, as before avoided. O Lord keep thou mine 
eyes from beholding vanity. And, though mine eyes see it, let 
not my heart stoop to it, but loath it afar off. And, if I may 
stoop at any time and be taken, set thou my soul at liberty, that 
I may say, my soul is escaped, even as a bird out of the snare of 
fowler ; the snare is broken, and I am delivered.* 



ORDER OF ATTAINING OBJECTS. 

WILL account virtue the best riches, knowledge the next, riches 
\e worst : and therefore will labor to be virtuous and learned, 
ithout condition ; as for riches, if they fall in my way, I refuse 
5m not ; but if not, I desire them not.f 

Cent, ii., 25. 
Cent ii., 44. 
>rd Bacon says, as for the true marshalling of men's pursuits towards 
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IGNORANCE AND INTELLIGENCE. 

Tell a plain country man, that the sun, or some higher or lesser 
star, is much bigger than his cart wheel ; or at least so many 
scores bigger than the whole earth ; he laughs thee to scorn, as 
affecting admiration with a learned untruth ; yet the scholar, by 
the eye of reason, doth as plainly see and acknowledge this truth, 
as that his hand is bigger than his pen. What a thick mist, yea, 
what a palpable and more than Egyptian darkness^ doth the natu- 
ral man live in I what a world is there that he doth not see at all f 

their fortune, as they are more or less material, I hold them to stand thus; 
first, the amendment of their own minds ; for the remove of the impedi- 
ments of the mind will sooner clear the passages of fortune, than the obtain- 
ing fortune will remove the impediments of the mind. In the second 
place I set down wealth and means ; which I know most men would have 
placed first, because of the general use which it beareth towards all variety 
of occasions ; but that opinion I may condemn with like reaion as Machiv 
vel doth that other, that moneys were the sinews of the wars; whereas, 
saith he, the true sinews of the wars are the sinews of men's arms» that is, 
a valiant, populous, and military nation ; and he voucheth aptly the authori- 
ty of Solon, who, when Crcesus showed him his treasury of gold, said to 
him, that if another came that had better iron, he would be master of his 
gold. In like manner it may truly be affirmed that it is not moneys that are 
the sinews of fortune, but it is the sinews and steel of men's minds, wit, 
courage, audacity, resolution, temper, industry, and the like. In the third 
place, I set down reputation, because of the peremptory tides and currents 
it hath ; which if they be not taken in their due time, are seldom recovered, 
it being extreme hard to play an after game of reputation. And Itutly, I 
place honor, which is more easily won by any of the other three, much more 
by all, than any of them can be purchased by honor. 

He, in whom talents, genius, and principle are united, will have a firm 
mind in whatever embarrassment he may be placed ; will look steadily at 
the most undefined shapes of difficulty and danger, of possible mistake or 
mischance : nor will they appear to him more formidable than they really 
are. For his attention is not distracted — he has but one business, and that 
is with the object before him. Neither in general conduct nor in particular 
emergencies are his plans subservient to considerations of rewards, estate, 
or title : these are not to have precedence in his thoughts, to govern his 
actions, but to follow in the train of his duty. Such men in ancient times, 
were Phocion, Epaminondas, and Philopcemon ; and such a man was Sir 
Philip Sidney, of whom it has been said, that he first taught this country 
the majesty of honest dealing. — Wiuliam Wordsworth. 
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and how little doth he see in this, which is his proper element ! 
there is no bodily thing, but the brute creatures see as well as he, 
and some of them better. As for his eye of reason, how dim is 
it in those things which are best fitted to it ! what one thing is there 
in nature, which he doth perfectly know ? what herb or flower, or 
worm that he treads on, is there whose true essence he knoweth ! no, 
not so much as what is in his own bosom ; what it is, where it is, 
or whence it is, that gives being to himself. But, for those things 
which concern the best world he doth not so much as confusedly 
see them ] neither knoweth whether they be. He sees no whit 
into the great and awful majesty of God. He discerns him not in 
all his creatures, filling the world with his infinite and glorious 
presence. He sees not his wise providence, overruling all things, 
disposing all casual events, ordering all sinful actions of men to 
his own glory.* As travellers in a foreign country make every 
sight a lesson ; so ought we in this our pilgrimage. Thou seest 
the heaven rolling above thine head, in a constant and unmovea- 
ble motion ; the stars so overlooking one another, that the greatest 
show little and the least greatest, all glorious ; the air full of the 
bottles of rain, or fleeces of snow, or divers forms of fiery exhala- 
tions ; the sea, under one uniform face, full of strange and 
monstrous shapes beneath ; the earth so adorned with variety of 
plants, that thou canst not but tread on many at once with every 
fix>t ; besides the store of creatures that fly above it, walk upon 
it, live in it. Thou idle truant, dost thou learn nothing of so 
many masters Ij* 



THE HAPPY MAN, 

That hath learned to read himself more than all books ; and 
hath so taken out this lesson that he can never forget it ; that 
knows the world, and cares not for it ; that after many traverses 
of thoughts, is grown to know what he may trust to, and stands 
now equally armed £br all events ; that hath got the mastery at 
home, so as he can cross his will without a mutiny, and so please 
it, that he makes it not a wanton : that in earthly things wishes 

• Century iL, 82. t Art of Divine Meditation, chap. iv. 
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no more than nature ; in spiritual, is ever graciously ambitious ; 
that for his condition, stands on his own feet, not needing to lean 
upon the great ; and so can frame his thoughts to his estate, that 
when he hath least, he cannot want, because he is as free from 
desire, as superfluity ; that he hath seasonably broken the head- 
strong restiness of prosperity, and can now manage it at pleasure. 
Upon whom all smaller crosses light as hailstones upon a roof: 
and for the greater calamities, he can take them as tributes of 
life, and tokens of love ; and if his ship be tossed, yet is he sure 
his anchor is fast. If all the world were his, he could be no other 
than he is, no whit gladder of himself, no whit higher in his car- 
riage, because he knows cont^tment is not in the things he hath, 
but in the mind that values them.* The powers of his resolution 

* Its no in titles nor in rank ; 

Its no in wealth, like Lon'on bank ; 

To purchase peace and rest ; 
Its no in making muckle mair: 
Its no in books : its no in lear, 

To make us truly blest : 
If happiness hae not her seat 

And centre in the breast, 
We may be wise, or rich, or great, 
But never can be blest : 
Nae treasures, nor pleasures. 
Could make us happy lang ; 
The heart ay's the part ay. 
That makes us right or wrang. Burns. 

— In early youth among my native hills 

I kii'^w a Scottish peasant who possessed 

A few small crofts of stone-encumbered ground ; 

Masses of every shape and size, that lay 

Scattered about beneath the z^ouldering walls 

Of a rough precipice ; and some apart 

In quarters unobnoxious to such chance. 

As if the moon had showered them down in spite. 

But he repined not. Though the plough was scared 

By these obstructions, " round the shady stones 

A fertilizing moisture," said the swain, 

" Gathers, and is preserved ; and feeding dews 

And damps, through all the droughty summer day, 

From out their substance issuing, maintain ^^ 
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ither multiply, or subtract at pleasure. He can make his 
e a manor, or a palace when he lists ; and his homeclose a 

Herbage that never fails ; no grass springs up 
So green, so fresh, so plentiful, as mine ! *' 

Excursion, 4to. 240. 

I truth then ought to be deeply printed in minds studious of wisdom 
jir own content, that they bear their happiness or unhappiness within 
reast ; and that all outward things have a right and a wrong handle : 
: takes them by the right handle, finds them good ; he that takes them 
wrong indiscreetly, finds them evil. Take a knife by the haft it will 
ou, take it by the edge it will cut you. There is no good thing but 
jled with evil : There is no evil but some good enters into the com- 
n. The same truth holds, in all persons, actions, and events. Out 
worst a well composed mind endowed with the grace of God, may 
good, with no other chymistry than piety, wisdom, and serenity. It 
1 us, as we incline our minds, to be pleased or displeased with most 
of the world. One that has fed his eyes with the rich prospect of 
e countries, as Lombardy, Anjou, where all the beauties and dainties 
ire are assembled, will another time take no less delight in a wild 
5ged prospect of high bare mountains, and fifty stories of steep rocks, 
at the Grand Chartreuse, and the bottom of Ardennes, where the 
Drror contributes to the delectation. If I have been delighted to see 
es of my orchard, in the spring blossomed, in summer shady, in au- 
lung with fruit ; I will delight again, after the fall of the leaf, to see 
h my trees new prospects which the bushy boughs hid before ; and 
! pleased with the sight of the snow candied about the branches, as 
Nera of the season. — Du Moulin. 

E'en winter bleak has charms to me 
When winds rave through the naked tree ; 
Or frosts on hills of Ochiltree 

Are hoary grey ; 
Or blinding drifts wild-furious flee. 

Darkening the day. Burxs. 

)e symptoms of a rising reputation gave me encouragement, as I was 
ore disposed to see the favorable than the unfavorable side of things, 
of mind which it is more happy to possess, than to be born to an 
of ten thousand a year. — Hume's Life of Himself. 

sure not here, as those angels, celestial powers and bodies, sun and 
to finish our course without all ofience, with such constancy, to con- 
for so many ages ; but subject to such infirmities, miseries, inter- 
, tossed and tumbled up and down, carried about with every small 
)ften molested and disquieted upon each slender occasion, uncertain, 
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large dominion ; his stained cloth, arras ; his earth, plate ; and 
can see state in the attendance of one servant : as one that hath 

brittle ; and so is all that we trust unto. And he that knows not this, and 
is not armed to endure it, is not fit to live in this world (as one condoles 
our time) ^ he knows not the condition of it, where with a reciprocal tye, 
pleasure and pain are still united, and succeed one another in a ring. 

Burton. 

Some look at the black clouds, others at the blue dcy. Some look through 
the clouds. See number 126 of the World. Arachne collecting poison from 
the fairest flowers ; and Melissa gathering honey from every weed. 

THE FRENCH PEASANT. 

A peasant of the true French breed. 

Was driving in a narrow road, 
A cart with but one sorry steed, 

And filled with onions, sav'ry load. 
Careless he trudged along before 

Singing a Gascon roundelay : 
Hard by there ran a whimpering brook, 

The road hung shelving towards the brim, 
The spiteful wind th' advantage took. 

The wheels fly up, the onions swim. 
The peasant saw his favorite store 

At one rude blast all puffed away. 

How would an English clown have sworn. 

And cursed the day that he was born, &c. ^ | 

Our Frenchman acted quite as well. 

He stopped, and hardly stopped, his song, 
First raised the poney from his swoon ; 

Then stood a little while to view 
His onions floating up and down ; 

At last he shrugging cried, ** Parbleu 
II ne manqu' ici que de sel 

Pour faire du potage excellent." 
See the character of Croker in Goldsmith's Grood-natured Man. 
Goldsmith's Essay, 230. 

Be not over exquisite 
To cast the fashion of uncertain evils ; 
For grant they be so, while they rest unknown. 
What need a man forestall his date of grief. 
And rui\ to meet what he would most avoid ? 
Or if they be but false alarms of fear* 
How bitter is such self-delusion .' Miltqn. 
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learned a man's greatness or baseness is in himself; and in this 
be may even contest with the proud, that he thinks his own the 
best. Or if he must be outwardly great, he can but turn the 
other end of the glass, and make his stately manor a low and 
straight cottage ; and in all his costly furniture he can see not 
richness but use. He can see dross in tlie best metal, and earth 
through the best cloths : and in all his troop he can see himself 
his own servant. He lives quietly at home,* out of the noise of 
the world,f and loves to enjoy himself always, and sometimes his 

* I knew a man that had health and riches and several houses, all beauti- 
ful and ready furnished, and would often trouble himself and family to be 
removing from one house to another : and being asked by a friend, " Why 
he removed so often from one house to another ?" replied, " It was to find 
content in some one pf them." " Content," said his friend, " ever dwells 
in a meek and quiet soul." — Walton's Angler, 

t The happiness of light minds is always in the next room ; its eyes are 
in the ends of the earth. 

The Philosopher carries with him into the world the temper of the clois- 
ter, and preserves the fear of doing evil, while he is impelled by the zeal 
of doing good. He is rich or poor, without pride in riches, or discontent in 
poverty ; he partakes the pleasures of sense with temperance, and enjoys 
the distinctions of honor with moderation. He passes undefiled through a 
polluted world, and, amidst all the vicissitudes of good and evil, has his 
heart fixed only where true joys are to be found. 

JVewton 6toit doux, tranquille, modeste, simple, afiable, toujours de 
niveau avec tout le monde, ne se dementit point pendant le cours de sa 
longue et brillante carri^re. II auroit mieux aime etre inconnu, que de voir 
le calme de sa vie trouble par ces orages litleraires, que Tesprit et la science 
attirent k ceux qui cherchent trop la gloire. Je me reprocherois, disoit-il, 
mon imprudence, de perdre une chose aussi reelle que le repos, pour courir 
apr^ une ombre. 

Si Descartes eut quelques foiblesses de Phumanite, il eut aussi les prin- 
cipales vertus du philosophe. Sobre, temp^rant, ami de la liberty et de la 
letraite, reconnoissant, liberal, sensible a I'amitie, tendre, compatissant, il 
ne connoissoit que les passions douces et savoit r^sister aux violentes. 
Quand on me fait ofiense, disoit-il, j'e tache (Tilever mon &me si haut, que 
f offense neparvienne pas jusqt^ ^ elle. L'ambition ne Tagita pas plus 
que la vengeance. II disoit, comme Ovide ; Vivre cachi, c^est vivre heu- 
reux. 

The Caliph of Bagdad, fatigued with hunting, separated himself from the 
company, to sleep on the green bank of a rivulet, which seemed by its gen- 
tle murmuring to invite him to repose. He awoke suddenly in the most 
acute pain. In a few days after his roturn to the palace, his complexion 

10 
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friend, and hath as full scope to his thoughts as to his eyes. He 
walks ever even in the midway betwixt hopes and fears, resolved 
to fear nothing but God, to hope for nothing but that which he 
must have. He hath a wise and virtuous mind in a serviceable 
body ; which, that better part affects as a present servant and a 
future companion, so cherishing his flesh, as one that would scorn 
to be all flesh. He hath no enemies ; not for that all love him, 
but because he knows to make a gain of malice.* He is not so 
engaged to any earthly thing that they two cannot part on even 
terms ; f there is neither laughter in their meeting, nor in their 
shaking hands, tears. He keeps ever the best company, the God 
of spirits, and the spirits of that God, whom he entertains con- 
tinually in an awful familiarity, not being hindered either with too 
much light or with none at all. His conscience and his hands are 
friends, and (what devil soever tempt him) will not fall out. That 

became pale and sickly, his eyes grew dim, his limbs swelled, and his 
appetite failed. The physicians employed all their art in vain ; The Angel 
of Death stood ready to summon him. A stranger at that time in Bagdad, 
of great skill in medicine, was. summoned to the palace. The moment he 
looked upon the eyes of the Caliph, he said, " It is the sting of a lizard:" 
and, taking a small phial from his pocket, gave the Caliph a few drops 
mixed with water. After the struggle of an hour his patient became com- 
posed ; on the next day the delirium left him ; and, before the moon had 
performed its revolution, his color returned, and the heat of youth glowed 
again in his veins. " Henceforth, Alchaman," said the Caliph, " the 
palace of Bagdad is your home. My treasure is open to you. The honors 
of my kingdom are at your disposal." " Generous Monarch,'* said Alcha- 
man, ** to your majesty's care in action the public welfare is entrusted, my 
utility consists in contemplation. Permit me to return to my home, where I 
endeavor to converse with truth and wisdom. Pardon me, Sire, for saying 
that freedom of mind is the only empire a philosopher can covet ; not from 
sloth, but from a conviction that the life and faculties of man, at the 
best but short and limited, cannot be more usefully employed than in re- 
searches which may enlighten the world and benefit future ages : and, as a 
knowledge of the properties of a few drops of fluid has enabled me to restore 
a beloved monarch to his people, may I retire with this grateful recollec- 
tion, confirmed in my opinion, that all truths partake of one common 
essence, and, like drops of rain, which fall separately into the river, mix 
themselves at once with the stream, and strengthen the general current" 

• " Did a person," said the Abb6 de Raunci, " but know the value of «n 
enemy, he would purchase him with pure gold." i 

t See ante, p. 5. ■ 
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divine part goes ever uprightly and freely, not stooping under the 
burthen of a willing sin, not fettered with the gyves of unjust 
scruples > he would not, if he could, run away from himself, or 
from Grod ; not caring from whom he is hid so he may look these 
two in the face. Censures and applauses are passengers to him, 
not guests : his ear is their thoroughfare, not their harbor ; he 
hath learned to fetch both his counsel and his sentence from his 
own breast. He doth not lay weight upon his own shoulders, as 
one that loves to torment himself with the honor of much em- 
ployment ; but as he makes work his game, so doth he not list to 
make himself work. His strife is ever to redeem and not to 
spend time. It is his trade to do good, and to think of it as his 
recreation. He hath hands enough for himself and others, which 
are ever stretched forth for beneficence, not for need. He walks 
cheerfully the way that God hath chalked, and never wishes it 
more wide, or more smooth. Those very temptations whereby 
he is foiled, strengthen him ; he comes forth crowned, and tri- 
umphing out of the spiritual battles, and those scars that he hath, 
make him beautiful. His soul is every day dilated ^to receive 
that Grod in whom he is, and hath attained to love himself for 
God, and God for his own sake. His eyes stick so fast in heaven, 
that no earthly object can remove them ; yea, his whole self is 
there before his time ; and sees with Stephen, and hears with 
Paul, and enjoys with Lazarus, the glory that he shall have ; 
and takes possession before hand of his room amongst the saints ; 
*and these heavenly contentments have so taken him up, that now 
he looks down displeasedly upon the earth, as the regions of his 
sorrow and banishment ; yet joying more in hope than troubled 
with the sense of evil, he holds it no great matter to live, and 
greatest business to die : and is so well acquainted with his last 
guest, that he fears no unkindness from him ; neither makes he 
any other of dying, than of walking home when he is abroad, or 
of going to bed when he is weary of the day. He is well pro- 
vided for both worlds, and is sure of peace here, of glory here- 
after ; and therefore hath a light heart and a cheerful face. All 
his fellow creatures rejoice to serve him ; his betters, the angels, 
W to obeerve him ; God himself takes pleasure to converse 
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with him ; and hath sainted him before his death, and in his death 
crowned him. 



THE HYPOCRITE. 

An hypocrite is the worst -kind of player, by so much that he acts 
the better part ; which hath always two faces, ofttimes two hearts j 
that can compose his forehead to sadness and gravity, while he 
bids his heart be wanton and careless within, and (in the mean- 
time) laughs within himself to think how smoothly he hath cozened 
the beholder. In whose silent face are written the characters of 
religion, which his tongue and gestures pronounce, but his hands 
recant. That hath a clean face and garment, with a foul soul ; 
whose mouth belies his heart, and his fingers bely his mouth. 
Walking early up into the city he turns into the great church, 
and salutes one of the pillars on one knee, worshipping that God 
which at home he cares not for, while his eye is fixed on some 
window or some passenger, and his heart knows not whither his 
lips go. He rises, and, looking about with admiration, complains 
of our frozen charity, commends the ancient. At church he will 
ever sit where he may be seen the best, and in the midst of the 
sermon pulls out his tables in haste, as if he feared to lose that 
note, when he writes either his forgotten errand, or nothing. 
Then he turns his Bible with a noise, to seek an omitted quota- 
tion, and folds the leaf as if he had found it, and asks aloud the^ 
name of the preacher, and repeats it, whom he publicly salutes, 
thanks, praises in an honest mouth. He can command tears 
when he speaks of his youth, indeed, because it is past, not 
because it was sinful ; himself is now better, but the times are 
worse. All other sins he reckons up with detestation, while he 
loves and hides his darling in his bosom ; all his speech returns 
to himself, and every occurrent draws in a stoiy to his own 
praise. When he should give, he looks about him, and says, 
Who sees me ? no alms nor prayers fall from him without a wit- 
ness ; belike lest God should deny that he hath received them ; 
and when he hath done (lest the world should not know it) hk 
own mouth is his trumpet to proclaim it. With the superMty 
of his usury he builds an hospital, and harbors them whom his 
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extortion hath spoiled ; so when he makes many beggars, he 
keeps some. He turneth all gnats into camels, and cares not to 
undo the world for a circumstance. Flesh on a Friday is more 
abominable to him than his neighbor's bed ; he abhors more not 
to uncover at the name of Jesus than to swear by the name of 
Grod. When a rhymer reads his poem to him, he begs a copy, 
and persuades the press. There is nothing that he dislikes in 
presence, that in absence he censures not. He comes to the sick 
bed of his stepmother and weeps, when he secretly fears her re- 
covery. He greets his friend in the street with a clear counte- 
nance, so fast a closure, that the other thinks he reads his heart in 
his face ; and shakes hands with an indefinite invitation of When 
will you come ? and when his back is turned, joys that he is so 
well rid of a guest ; yet if that guest visit him unfeared, he coun- 
terfeits a smiling welcome and excuses his cheer, when closely 
he frowns on his wife for too much. He shows well, and says 
well, and himself is the worst thing he hath. In brief, he is the 
stranger's saint, the neighbor's disease, the blot of goodness, a rot- 
ten stick in a dark night, the poppy in a com field, an ill-tem- 
pered candle with a great snuff, that in going out smells ill ; an 
angel abroad, a devil at home ; and worse when an angel, than 
when a devil. 



DAVID.* 

David had lived obscurely in his father's house ; his only care 
and ambition was the welfare of the flock he tended ; and now 
while his father and his brothers neglected him as fit for nothing 

• In the preface to an edition of Horne on the Psalms by the ReV. 
Edward Irving, there is a character of David, from which the following i» 
extracted — 

"Now, as the apostle, in writing to the Hebrews, concerning the priest* 
hood of Christ, caUs upon them to consider Melchizedek his solitary 
majesty, and singular condition and remarkable honor; so call we upon the 
church to consider David, the son of Jesse, his unexampled accumulation 
of gifts, his wonderful variety of conditions, his spiritual riches and h^ 
spiritual desolation, and the multifarious contingencies of his life ; with b»^ 
fcculty, his unrivalled faculty, of expressing the emotions of his soul under 
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but the field, he is talked of at the court. Some of Saul's fol- 
lowers had been at Jesse's house, and taken notice of David's 
skill, and now, that harp which he practised for his private re- 

all the days of brightness and days of darkness which passed over his head. 
For thereby shall the church understand how this the law-giver of her 
devotion was prepared by God for the work which he accomplished, and 
how it hath happened that one man should have brought forth that vast 
variety of experience, in which every soul rejoiceth to find itself reflected. 
There never was a specimen of manhood, so rich and ennobled as David, 
the son of Jesse, whom other saints haply may have equalled in single 
features of his character, but such a combination of manly, heroic qualities, 
such a flush of generous godlike excellences, hath never yet been seen 
embodied in a single man. His psalms, to speak as a man, do place him in 
the highest rank of lyrical poets, as they set him above all the inspired 
writers of the old Testament, — equalling in sublimity the flights of Isaiah 
himself, and revealing the cloudy mystery of Ezekiel; but in love of 
country, and glorying in its heavenly patronage, surpassing them all. And 
where are there such expressions of the varied conditions into which 
human nature is cast by the accidents of providence, such delineations of 
deep affliction and inconsolable anguish, and anon such joy, such rapture, 
such revelry of emotion, in the worship of the living God ! such invoca- 
tions to all nature, animate and inanimate, such summonings of the hidden 
powers of harmony, and of the breathing instruments of melody ! single 
hymns of this poet would have conferred immortality upon any mortal, and 
borne down his name as one of the most favored of the sons of men. 

" But it is not the writings of the man which strike us with such wonder, 
as the actions and events of his wonderful history. He was a hero without 
a peer, bold in battle and generous in victory : by distress or by triumph 
never overcome. Though hunted like a wild beast among the mountains, 
and forsaken like a pelican in the wilderness, by the country whose armies 
he had delivered from disgrace, and by the monarch whose daughter he had 
won — whose son he had bound to him with cords of brotherly love, and 
whose own soul he was wont to charm with, the sacred ness of his min- 
strelsy — he never indulged malice or revenge against his unnatural enemies. 
Twice, at the peril of his life, he brought his blood hunter within his 
power, and twice he spared him and would not be persuaded to injure a hair 
upon his head, — who, when he fell in his high plans, was lamented over by 
David, with the bitterness of a son, and his death avenged upon the sacri- 
legious man who had lifl;ed his sword against the Lord's anointed. In 
friendship and love, and also in domestic affection, he was not less notable 
than in heroical endowments, and in piety to God he was most remarkable 
of all. He had to flee from his bedchamber in the dead of night, his 
friendly meetings had to be concerted upon the perilous edge of captivity 
and death, his food he had to seek at the risk of sacrilege, for a refuge flrom 
death to cast himself upon the people of Gath, to counterfeit idiocy, and 
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creation, shall make him of a shepherd a courtier. The music 
that he meant only to himself and his sheep brings him before 
kings. 

become the laughing stock of his enemies. And who shall tell of his 
hidings in the cave of Adullam, and his wanderings in the wilderness of 
Ziph : in the weariness of which he had power to stand before his armed 
enemy with all his host, and by the generosity of his deeds, and the 
affectionate language which flowed from his lips, to molt into childlike 
weeping the obdurate spirit of king Saul, which had the nerve to evoke 
the spirits of the dead ! King^David was a man extreme in all his excel- 
lences, — a man of the highest strain, whether for counsel, for expression, 
or for action, in peace and in war, in exile and on the throne. That such a 
warm and ebullient spirit should have given way before the tide of its 
affections, we wonder not. We rath'^r wonder that tried by such extremes 
his mighty spirit should not often have burst control, and ejiacted right 
forward the conqueror, the avenger and the destroyer. But God, who 
anointed him from his childhood, had given him store of the best natural and 
inspired gifts, which preserved him from sinking under the long delay of his 
promised crown, and kept him from contracting any of the craft, or cruelty 
of a hunted persecuted man. And adversity did but bring out the splendor 
of his character, which might have slumbered like the fire in the flint, or 
the precious metal in the dull and earthly ore. 

" But to conceive aright of the gracefulness and strength of king David's 
character, we must draw him into comparison with men similarly con- 
ditioned, and then we shall see how vain the world is to cope with him. 
Conceive a man who had saved his country, and clothed himself with 
gracefulness and renown in the sight of all the people by the chivalry of 
his deeds, won for himself intermarriage with the royal line, and by unc- 
tion of the Lord's prophet been set apart to the throne itself; such a one 
conceive driven with fury, from house and hold, and through tedious 
years, deserted of every stay but heaven, with no soothing sympathies of 
quiet life, harassed for ever betw een famine and the edge of the sword, and 
kept in savage holds and deserts ; and tell us in the annals of men, of one 
80 disappointed, so bereaved and straitened, maintaining not fortitude alone, 
but sweet composure and a heavenly frame of soul, inditing praise to no 
avenging deity, and couching songs in no revengeful mood, according with 
his outcast and unsocial life ; but inditing praises to the God of mercy and 
■ongs, which soar into the third heavens of the soul ; not indeed without 
the burst of sorrow and the complaint of solitariness, and prophetic warn- 
ings to his blood-thirsty foes, but ever closing in sweet preludes of good to 
come, and desire of present contentment. Find us such a one in the an- 
nals of men, and we yield the argument of this controversy. Men there 
have been driven before the wrath of kings to wander outlaws and exiles, 
whose musings and actings have been recorded to us in the minstrelsy of 
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Now David hath leisure to return to Bethlehem. The glory 
of the court cannot transport him to ambitious vanity ; he would 
rather be his father's shepherd, than Saul's armor-bearer ; all the 

our native land. Draw these songs of the exile into comparison with the 
psalms of David, and know the spirit of the man after Grod's own heart ; 
the stern defiance of the one, with the tranquil acquiescence of the other ; 
the deep despair of the one, with the rooted trust of the other ; the vindic- 
tive imprecation of the one, with the tender regret and forgiveness of the 
other. Show us an outlaw who never spoiled the country which hath for- 
saken him, nor turned his hand in self-defence or revenge upon his perse- 
cutors, who used the vigor of his arm only against the enemies of his 
country, yea lifted up his arm in behalf of that mother, which had cast her 
son, crowned with salvation, away from her bosom and held him at a dis- 
tance from her love, and raised the rest of her family to hunt him to the 
death ; — in the defence of that thankless unnatural mother country, find us 
such a repudiated son lifting up his arm, and spending its vigor in smiting 
and utterly discomfiting her enemies, whose spoils he kept not to enrich 
himself and his ruthless followers, but dispensed to comfort her and her 
happier children. Find us among the Themistocles, and Coriolani, and 
Cromwells and Napoleons of the earth such a man, and we will yield the 
argument of this controversy which we maintain for the peerless son of 
Jesse. 

" But we fear that not such another man is to be found in the recorded 
annals of men. Though he rose from the peasantry to fill the throne, and 
enlarge the borders of his native land ; he gave himself neither to ambition 
nor to glory ; though more basely treated than the sons of men, he gave not 
place to despondency or revenge : though of the highest genius in poetry, 
he gave it not license to sing his own deeds, nor to depict loose and licen- 
tious life, nor to ennoble any worldly sentiment or attachment of the human 
heart, however virtuous or honorable, but constrained it to sing the praises 
of God, and the victories of the right hand of the Lord of hosts, and his 
admirable works which are of old from everlasting. And he hath dressed 
out religion in such a rich and beautiful garment of divine poesy as beseem- 
eth her majesty, in which, being arrayed, she can stand up before the eyes 
even of her enemies, in more royal state than any personification of love, or 
glory or pleasure, to which highly gifted mortals have devoted their genius. 

" The force of his character was vast, and the scope of his life was immense. 
His harp was full stringed, and every angel of joy and of sorrow swept over 
the cords as he past ; but the melody always breathed of heaven. And such 
oceans of affection lay within his breast, as could not always slumber in 
their calmness. For the hearts of a hundred men strove and struggled 
together within the narrow continent of his single heart. And will the 
scornful men have no sympathy for one so conditioned, but scorn him be- 
cause he ruled not with constant quietness, the unruly host of diven 
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magnificence and state which he saw, could not put his mouth out 
of the taste of a retired simplicity ; yea rather he loves his hook 
the better since he saw the court ; and now his brethren serve Saul 
in his stead. Forty days together had the Philistines and 
Israelites faced each other, nothing but a valley was betwixt them. 
Both stand upon defence and advantage ; if they had not meant to 
fight, they had never drawn so near; and if they had been 
eager to fight, a valley could not have parted them. David hath 
now lain long enough close amongst his fiock in the field of Beth- 
lehem ; Grod sees a time to send him to the pitched field of Israel. 
Good old Jesse, that was doubtless joyfiil to think that he had 
af^rded three sons to the wars of his king, is no less careful of theif 
welfiire and provision ; and who, amongst all the rest of his seven 
acms, shall be picked out for this service, but his youngest son 

natures which dwelt wkhin his single soul ? of self-command surely he will 
not be held deficient, who endured Saul's javelin to be so often launched at 
him, while the people without were willing to hail him king ; who endured 
all bodily hardships and taunts of his enemies when revenge was in his 
hand, and ruled his desperate band like a company of saints, and restrained 
them firom their country's injury. But that he should not be able to enact 
all characters without a fault, the simple shepherd, the conquering hero, 
and the romantic lover ; the perfect friend, the innocent outlaw, and the 
royal monarch ; the poet, the prophet, and the regenerator of the church ; 
and withal the man, the man of vast soul, who played not these parts by 
turns, but was the original of them all, and wholly present in them all ; oh ! 
that he should have fulfilled this high priesthood of humanity, this univer- 
sal ministry of manhood without an error, were more than human. With 
the defence of his backslidings, which he hath himself more keenly scruti- 
nized, more clearly discerned against and more bitterly lamented than any 
of his censors, we do not charge ourselves ; but if, when of these acts he 
became convinced, he be found less true to God, and to righteousness; 
indisposed to repentance and sorrow and anguish; exculpatory of himself; 
atout-hearted in his courses, a formalist in his penitence, or in any way less 
worthy of a spiritual man in those than in the rest of his infinite moods, 
then, verily strike him from the canon, and let his psalms become monkish 
legends, or what you please. But if these penitential psalms discover the 
soul's deepest hell of agony, and lay bare the iron ribs of misery, whereon 
the very heart dissolveth, and if they, expressing the same in words, which 
melt the soul that conceiveth, and bow the head that uttereth them, then, 
we say, let us keep these records of the psalmist* s grief and despondency, 
as the most precious of his utterances, and sure to be needed in the case of 
erery man who essayeth to live a spiritual life," &c. 
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David, whose former and almost worn out acquaintance in the 
court and employment under Saul, seemed to fit him best for this 
employment. Early in the morning is David upon his way ; yet 
ngt so early as to leave his flock unprovided. If his father's 
commands dismiss him, yet will he stay till he have trusted bis 
sheep with a careful keeper. Ere David's speed can bring him 
to the valley of Elah, both the armies are on foot ready to join. 
He takes not this excuse to stay without, as a man daimted with 
the horrors of war ; but leaving his present with his servant, he 
thrusts himself into the thickest of the host, and salutes his 
brethren which were now thinking of nothing but killing or dying, 
when the proud champion of the Philistines comes stalking forth 
before all the troops, and renews his insolent challenge against 
Israel. David sees the man and hears his defiance, and looks 
about him to see what answer would be given; and when he 
espies nothing but pale faces and backs turned, he wonders, not 
so much that one man should dare all Israel, as that all Israel 
should run from one man. Even when they fly from Groliatb, 
they talk of the reward that should be given to that encoimter and 
victory which they dare not undertake ; so those which have not 
grace to believe, yet can say, " There is glory laid up for the 
faithful." 

Ever since his anointing was David possessed with God's spirit, 
and thereby filled both with courage and wisdom : the more 
strange doth it seem to him, that all Israel should be thus dastar'dly; 
ready to undertake the quarrel, because no man else dare do it. His 
eyes sparkled with holy anger, and his heart rose up to his mouth 
when he heard his proud challenger ; " Who is this uncircum- 
cised Philistine that he should revile the host of the living God !" 
It was for his brethren's sake that David came thither ; and yet his 
very journey is cast upon him by them, for a reproach ; " Where- 
fore camest thou down hither?" and when their bitterness can 
meet with nothing else to shame him, his sheep are cast in his 
teeth : " Is it for thee, an idle proud boy, to be meddling with our 
martial matters ? Doth not yonder champion look as if he were 
a fit match for thee ? What makest thou of thyself, or what dost 
thou think of us ? I wis it were fitter for thee to be looking to 
thy sheep than looking to Goliath : the wilderness would become 
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thee better than the field ; wherein art thou equal to any man thou 
aeest, but in arrogance and presumption ? The pastures of Beth- 
lehem could not hold thee, but thou thoughtest it a goodly matter 
to see the wars ; I know thee, as if I were in thy bosom ; this 
was thy thought, * There is no glory to be got among fleeces, 
I will go seek it in arms ; now are my brethren winning honor 
in the troops of Israel, while I am basely tending on sheep ; why 
should not I be as forward as the best of them V This vanity 
would make thee strsdght of a shepherd, a soldier, a champion : 
get thee home, foolish stripling, to thy hook and thy harp : let 
swords and spears alone to those that know how to use them." 

David's first victory is of himself; next, of his brother ; he 
overcomes himself, in a patient forbearance of his brother ; he 
overcomes the malicious rage of his brother with the mildness of 
his answer. There now lieth the great defier of Israel, grovelling 
and grinning in death : and is not suffered to deal one blow for 
his life : and bites the imwelcome earth for indignation that he 
dies by the hand of a shepherd. 



THE PLEASURE OF STUDY AND CONTEMPLATION.* 

I CAN wonder at nothing more than how a man can be idle ; but 
of all others, a scholar ; in so many improvements of reason, in 
such sweetness of knowledge, in such variety of studies, in such 
importunity of thoughts : other artizans do but practise, we still 
learn ; others run still in the same gyre to weariness, to satiety ; 
our ch^ce is infinite ; other labors require recreations ; our very 
labor recreates our sports ; we can never want either somewhat 
to do, or somewhat that we would do. How numberless are the 
volumes which men have written of arts, of tongues ! How end- 
less is that volume which God hath written of the world ! wherein 
every creature is a letter ; every day a new page. Who can be 
weary of either of these ? To find wit in poetry ; in philosophy, 
profoundness ; in mathematics, acuteness ; in history, wonder of 

• From his Epistle to Mr. Milward. A discourse of the pleasure of 
study and contemplation, with the varieties of scholarlike employments, 
not without incitation of others thereunto ; and a censure of their neglect. 
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events ; in oratory, sweet eloquence ; in divinity, supernatural 
light, and holy devotion ; as so many rich metals in their proper 
mines ; whom would it not ravish with delight ? After all these, 
let us but open our eyes, we cannot look beside a lesson, in this 
universal book of our Maker, worth our study, worth taking out. 
What creature hath not his miracle ? what event doth not chal- 
lenge his observation ? And if, weary of foreign employment, 
we list to look home into ourselves, there we find a more private 
world of thoughts which set us on to work anew, more busily and 
not less profitably : now our silence is vocal, our solitariness • 
popular ; and we are shut up, to do good unto many ; if once we 
be cloyed with our own company, the door of conference is open ; 
here interchange of discourse (besides pleasure) benefits us ; and 
he is a weak companion from whom we return not wiser. I could 
envy, if I could believe that anchoret, who, secluded firom the 
world, and pent up in his voluntary prison walls, denied that he 
thought the day long, whiles yet he wanted learning to vary his 
• thoughts. Not to be cloyed with the same conceit is difficult, 
above human strength ; but to a man so furnished with all sorts 
of knowledge, that according to his dispositions he can change 
his studies, I should wonder that ever the sun should seem to pass 
slowly. How many busy tongues chase away good hours in 
pleasant chat, and complain of the haste of night ! What inge- 
nious mind can be sooner weary of talking with learned authors, 
the most harmless and sweetest companions ? W^hat a heaven 
lives a scholar in, that at once in one close room can daily con- 
verse with all the glorious martyrs and fathers ? that can single 
out at pleasure, either sententious Tertullian, or grave Cj^irian, 
%r resolute Hierome, or flowing Chrysostome, or divine Ambrose, 
or devout Bernard, or (who alone is all these) heavenly Augus- 
tine, and talk with them and hear their wise and holy counsels, 
verdicts, resolutions ; yea (to rise higher) with courtly Esay, 
with learned Paul, with all their fellow-prophets, apostles ; yet . 
more, like another Moses, with Grod himself, in them both ? Let 
the world contemn us ; while we have these delights we cannot 
envy them ; we cannot wish ourselves other than we are. Be- 
sides, the way to all other contentments is troublesome ; the only 
recompense is in the end. To delve in the mines, to scorch in 
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the fire for the getting, for the fining of gold is a slavish toil ; the 
oomfort is in the wedge to the owner, not the laborers ; where 
our very search of knowledge is delightsome. Study itself is our 
life ; firom which we would not be barred for a world. How 
much sweeter then is the fruit of study, the conscience of know- 
ledge ? In comparison whereof the soul that hath once tasted it, 
easily contenms all human comforts. Go now, ye worldlings, 
and insult over our paleness, our neediness, our neglect. Ye 
could not be so jocund if you were not ignorant ; if you did not 
want knowledge, you could not overlook him that hath it ; for me, 
I am so fiir from emulating you, that I profess I had as lieve be 
a brute beast, as an ignorant rich man. How is it then, that 
those gallants, which have privilege of blood and birth, and better 
education, do so scornfully turn off these most manly, reasonable, 
noble exercises of scholarship ? a hawk becomes their fist better 
than a book ; no dog but is a better company : anything or nothing, 
rather than what we ought. O minds brutishly sensual ! Do 
they think that God made them for disport, who even in his para- 
dise would not allow pleasure without work ? And if for busi- 
ness, either of body or mind : those of the body are commonly 
servile, like itself. The mind therefore, the mind only, that honor- 
able and divine part, is fittest to be employed of those which would 
reach to the highest perfection of men, and would be more than 
the most. And what work is there of the mind but the trade of 
a scholar, study ?. Let me therefore fasten this problem on our 
school gates, and challenge all comers, in the defence of it ; that 
00 scholar cannot but be truly noble. And if I make it not good, 
let ma never be admitted further then to the subject of our ques- 
tion. Thus we do well to congratulate to ourselves our own ha{v 
piness ; if others will come to us, it shal] be our comfort, but 
more theirs ; if not, it is enough that we can joy in ourselves, 
and in him in whom we are that we are. 

HOW A DAY SHOULD BE SPENT.* 
FROM AN EPIB1XE TO MY LORD DENNT. 

EvBBT day is a little life : and our whole is but a day repeated : 

• David vi. Epist 1. 
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whence it is that old Jacob numbers his life by days, and Moses 
desires to be taught this point of holy arithmetic, to number not 
his years, but his days. Those therefore that dare lose a day, 
are dangerously prodigal ; those that dare misspend it, desperate. 
We can best teach others by ourselves ; let me tell your lord- 
ship, how I would pass my days, whether common or sacred ; 
that you (or whosoever others, overhearing me) may either ap- 
prove my thriftiness, or correct my errors : to whom is the account 
of my hours more due, or more known. All days are his, who 
gave time a beginning and continuance ; yet some he hath made 
ours, not to command, but to use. 

In none may we forget him ; in some we must forget all, be- 
sides him. First, therefore, I desire to awake at those hours, not 
when I will, but when I must ; pleasure is not a fit rule for rest, 
but health ; neither do I consult so much with the sun, as mine 
own necessity, whether of body or in that of the mind. If this 
vassal could well serve me waking, it should never sleep ; but 
now it must be pleased, that it must be serviceable. Now when 
sleep is rather driven away than leaves me, I would ever awake 
with God ; my first thoughts are for him, who hath made the 
night for rest, and the day for travel ; and as he gives, so blesses 
both.* If my heart be early seasoned with his presence, it will 
savor of him all day after. While my body is dressing, not with 
an effeminate curiosity, nor yet with rude neglect ; my mind ad- 
dresses itself to her ensuing task, bethinking what is to be done, 
and in what order ; and marshalling (as it may) my hours with 
my work ; that done, after some whiles meditation, I walk up to 
my masters and companions, my books ; and sitting down amongst 
them, with the best contentment, I dare not reach forth my hand 
to salute any of them, till I have first looked up to heaven, and 
craved favor of him to whom all my studies are duly referred : 

* See Bishop Taylor's rules in his Holy Living for employing our time.— 
*' In the morning, when you awake, accustom yourself to think first upon 
Grod, or something in order to his service ; and at night also let him close 
thine eyes, and let your sleep be necessary and healthful, not idle and ex- 
pensive of time, beyond the needs and conveniences of nature ; and somd- 
times be curious to see the preparation which the sun makes, when he if 
coming forth from his chambers of the east." 
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without whom, I can neither profit, nor labor. After this, out of 
no over great variety, I call forth those which may best fit my 
occasions ; wherein I am not too scrupulous of age ; sometimes 
I put myself to school, to one of those ancients, whom the church 
hath honored with the name of Fathers ; whose volumes I confess 
not to open, without a sacred reverence of their holiness and gra- 
vity ; sometimes to those later doctors, which want nothing but 
age to make them classical ; always to God's book. That day 
is lost, whereof some hours are not improved in those divine monu- 
ments : others I turn over out of choice : these out of duty. 
Ere I can have sate unto weariness, my family, having now over- 
come all household distractions, invites me to our common devo- 
tions ; not without some short preparation. These heartily per- 
formed, send me up with a more strong and cheerful appetite to 
my former work, which I find made easy to me by intermission 
and variety ; now therefore can I deceive the hours with change 
of pleasures, that is, of labors. One while mine eyes are busied, 
another while my hand, and sometimes my mind takes the bur- 
then from them both ; wherein I would imitate the skilfullest 
cooks, which make the best dishes with manifold mixtures ; one 
hour is spent in textual divinity, another in controversy ; histo- 
ries relieve them both. Now, when the mind is weary of other 
labors, it begins to undertake her own ; sometimes it meditates 
and winds up for future use ; sometimes it lays forth her con- 
ceits into present discourse ; sometimes for itself, ofter for others. 
Neither know I whether it works or plays in these thoughts ; I am 
sure no sport hath more pleasure, no work more use : only the 
decay of a weak body makes me think these delights insensibly 
laborious. Thus could I all day (as ringers use) make myself 
music with changes, and complain sooner of the day for short- 
ness, than of the business for toil ; were it not that this faint mo- 
nitor interrupts me still in the midst of my busy pleasures, and 
inforces me both to respite and repast ; I must yield to both ; 
while my body and mind are joined together in unequal 
couples, the better must follow the weaker. Before my meals, 
therefore, and afler, I let myself loose from all thoughts; 
and now, would forget that I ever studied ; a full mind takes 
away the body's appetite no less than a full body makes a dull 
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and unwieldy mind ; company, discourse, recreations, are now 
seasonable and welcome : these prepare me for a diet, not glut- 
tonous, but medicinal ; the palate may not be pleased, but the 
stomach ; nor that for its own sake ; neither would I think any of 
these comforts worth respect in themselves but in their use, in 
their end ; so far as they may enable me to better things. If I 
see any dish to tempt my palate, I fear a serpent in that apple, 
and would please myself in a wilful denial ; I rise capable of 
more, not desirous ; not now immediately from my trencher to my 
book ; but after some intermission. Moderate speed is a sure 
help to all proceedings ; where those things which are prosecuted 
with violence of endeavor or desire, either succeed not, or con- 
tinue not. 

After my later meal, my thoughts are slight ; only my memory 
may be charged with her task, of recalling what was committed 
to her custody in the day ; and my heart is busy in examining 
my hands and mouth, and all other senses, of that day's behavior. 
And now the evening is come, no tradesman doth more carefully 
take in his wares, clear his shopboard, and shut his windows, 
than I would shut up my thoughts, and clear my mind. That 
student shall live miserably, which like a camel lies down under 
his burden. All this done, calling together my family, we end 
the day* with Grod.* Thus do we rather drive away the time 

* Fuller, in his Life of Lord Burleigh, says,—" No man was more plea- 
sant and merry at meals ; and he had a pretty wit-rack in himself to make 
the dumb to speak, to draw speech out of the most sullen and silent guest 
at his table, to show his disposition in any point he should propound. For 
foreign intelligence, though he traded sometimes on the stock of Secretary 
Walsingham, yet wanted he not a plentiful bank of his own. At night 
when he put off his gown he used to say, * Lie there. Lord Treasurer,* and 
bidding adieu to all state affairs, disposed himself to his quiet rest.'* 

Bacon, in his Essay on Health, says, " To be free- minded and cheerfully 
disposed at hours of meat, and sleep, and of exercise, is one of the best pre- 
cepts of long lasting." 

See, in the Sentimental Journey, the anecdote of " The Grace," which 
concludes thus ;— " I thought I beheld Religion mixing in the dance, but as 
I had never seen her so engaged, I should have looked upon it now, as one 
of the illusions of an imagination which is eternally misleading me, had not 
the old man, as soon as the dance was ended, said, that this was their con- 
stant way, and that all his life long he had made it a rule, after supper was 
over, to call out his family to dance and rejoice, believing, he said, that a 
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before us, than follow it. I grant neither is my patience worthy 
to be exemplary, neither are our callings proportionable. The 
liyes of a nobleman, of a courtier, of a scholar, of a citizen, of a 
oountryman, differ no less than their dispositions ; yet must all 
conspire in honest labor. 

Sweet is the destiny of all trades, whether of the brows, or of 
the mind. Grod never allowed any man to do nothing. How 
miserable is the condition of those men, which spend the time as 
if it were given them, and not lent ; as if hours were waste crea- 
tures, and such as never should be accounted for; as if Grod 
would take this for a good bill of reckoning : Item, spent upon my 
pleasure forty years ! These men shall once find, that no blood 
can privilege idleness ; and that nothing is more precious to Grod, 
than that which they desire to cast away, time. Such are my 
common days ; but Grod's day calls for another respect. The 
same sun arises on this day, and enlightens it ; yet because that 
Sun of Righteousness arose upon it, and gave a new life unto the 
world in it, and drew the strength of Grod's moral precept unto it, 
therefore justly do we sing with the psalmist ; This is the day 
which the Lord hath made. Now I forget the world, and in a 
sort myself; and deal with my wonted thoughts, as great men 
use, who, at sometimes of their privacy, forbid the access of all 
suitors. Prayer, meditation, reading, hearing, preaching, singing, 
good conference, are the businesses of this day, which I dare not 
bestow on any work, or pleasure, but heavenly. 

I hate superstition on the one side, and looseness on the other ; 
but I find it hard to ofiend in too much devotion, easy in profane- 
ness. The whole week is sanctified by this day ;* and accord- 

cheerfiil and contented mind was the best sort of thanks to heaven that an 
illiterate peasant could pay. Or a learned prelate either, said L" 

* See Bumefs Life of Sir M. Hale, where he says, ** he divided himself 
between the duties of religion, and the studies of his profession ; in the 
former he was so regular, that for six and thirty years time, he never once 
fidled going to church on the Lord's day ; he took a strict account of his 
time, of which the reader will best judge, by the scheme he drew for a 
diaiy. It is set down in the same simplicity in which he writ it for his own 
priTateuse. 
MOKiruro.— To lift up my heart to Grod in thankfulness for renewing iny 

life. 

11 
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ing to my care of this, is my blessing on the rest. I show youp 
lordship what I would do, and what I ought ; I commit my 
desires to the imitation of the weak ; my actions to the censures 
of the wise and holy ; my weaknesses to the pardon and redress 
of my merciful Grod. 

OLD AGE. 

Our infancy is full of folly : youth, of disorder and toil ; age, of 
infirmity. Each time hath his burden ; and that which may 
justly work our weariness : yet infancy longeth after youth ; and 
youth after more age ; and he, that is very old, as he is a child 
for simplicity, so he would be for years. I account old age the 
best of the three ; partly, for that it hath passed through the folly 
and disorder of the others ; partly, for that the inconveniences of 
this are but bodily, with a bettered estate of the mind ; and partly, 
for that it is nearest to dissolution. There is nothing more mise- 
rable, than an old man that would be young again. It was an 
answer worthy the commendations of Petrarch : and that, which 
argued a mind truly philosophical of him, who, when his friend 
bemoaned his age appearing in his white temples, telling him he 
was sorry to see him look so old, replied, " Nay, be sorry rather, 
that ever I was young, to be a fool." 

xvKNiNo. — Cast up the accounts of the day. If aught amiss, beg pardon. 

Gather resolution of more vigilance. If well, bless the mercy and grace 

of God that hath supported thee. 

Locke, in his Conduct of the Understanding, says, " Besides his particu- 
lar calling for the support of his life, every one has a concern in a future 
life, which he is bound to look after. This engages his thoughts in religion ; 
and here it mightily lies upon him to understand and reason right Men 
therefore cannot be excused from understanding the word, and framing the 
general notions relating to religion right. The one day of seven, besides 
other days of rest, allows in the Christian world time enough for this (had 
they no other idle hours) if they would but make use of these vacancies 
from their daily labors, and apply themselves to an improvement of know- 
ledge, with as much diligence as they often do to a great many other thingi 
that are useless. 
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SECTION VI. 

DR. BARROW. 

Ir a man lack wiadom, let him ask it of God, who giveth freely. Therefore, 
everlasting wisdom, the maker, redeemer, and governor of all things, let 
some comfortable beams from thy great body of heavenly light descend upon 
ns, to illumine our dark minds and quicken our dead hearts ; to inflame us 
vrith ardent love unto thee, and to direct our steps in obedience to thy laws 
through the gloomy shades of this world into that region of eternal light and 
bliss where thou reignest in perfect glory and majesty, one God ever-blessed, 
world without end. Amen. 

KNOWLEDGE IS A SOURCE OF DELIGHT.* 

Wisdom of itself is delectable and satisfactory, as it implies a 
revelation of truth and a detection of error to us. 'Tis like light, 
pleasant to behold, casting a sprightly lustre, and disusing a 
benign influence all about ; presenting a goodly prospect of things 
to the eyes of our minds ; displaying objects in their due shapes, 
postures, magnitudes, and colors ; quickening our spirits with a 
comfortable warmth, and disposing our minds to a cheerful acti- 
vity ; dispelling the darkness of ignorance, scattering the mists of 
doubt, driving away the spectres of delusive fancy ; mitigating 
the cold of sullen melancholy ; discovering obstacles, securing 
pn^ess, and making the passages of life clear, open, and plea- 
sant. We are all naturally endowed with a strong appetite to 
know, to see, to pursue truth ; and with a bashful abhorrency 
fiom being deceived and entangled in mistake. And as success 
in inquiry afler truth aflbrds matter of joy and triumph ; so being 
ooDScious of error and miscarriage therein, is attended with shame 
and sorrow. These desires wisdom in the most perfect maimer 
ladafies, ndt by entertaining us with dry, empty, fruitless theories 

* Serm. i., p. 1. 
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upon mean and vulgar subjects; but by enriching our mindl 
with excellent and useful knowledge, directed to the noblest 
objects, and serviceable to the highest ends.* 

WISDOM SELECTS TBUE PLEASURES. 

Wisdom is exceedingly pleasant and peaceable ; in general, by 
disposing us to acquire and to enjoy all the good delight and hap- 
piness we are capable of; and by freeing us from all the incon- 
venience, mischief, and infelicities our condition is subject to. 
For whatever good from clear understanding, deliberate advice, 
sagacious foresight, stable resolution, dexterous address, right 
intention, and orderly proceeding doth naturally result, wisdom 
confers : whatever evil blind ignorance, &lse presumption, unwary 

* Bacon, in enumerating the advantages of knowledge, says, 1. It relieves 
man's afflictions. 2. It promotes public virtue and order. 3. It promotes 
private virtues, by humanizing, humbling, nullifying vain admiration, im- 
proving. 3. It is power. 4. The pleasure of knowledge far exceedeth all 
other pleasures ; for, shall the pleasures of the affections so exceed the 
senses, as much as the obtaining of desire or victory exceedeth a song or a 
dinner; and must not, of consequence, the pleasures of the intellect or 
understanding exceed the pleasures of the affections ? We see in all other 
pleasures there is satiety, and after they be used, their verdure departeth ; 
which showeth well they be but deceits of pleasure, and not pleasures ; and 
that it was the novelty which pleased, and not the quality : and therefore 
we see that voluptuous men turn friars, and ambitious princes turn melan- 
choly. But of knowledge there is no satiety, but satisfaction and appetite 
are perpetually interchangeable; and therefore appeareth to be good in 
itself simply, without fallacy or accident. Neither is that pleasure of small 
eflBcacy and contentment to the mind of man, which the poet Lucretios 
describeth elegantly, 

** Suave man magno, turbantibus sequora ventis," Ate 

<* It is a view of delight," saith he, ** to stand or walk upon the shore 
side, and to see a ship tossed with tempest upon the sea : or to be in a f(Mr- 
tified tower, and to see two battles join upon a plain ; but it is a pleasure 
incomparable, for the mind of man to be settled, landed, and fortified in the 
certainty of truth, and from thence to descry and behold the errors, pertur- 
bations, labors, and wanderings up and down of other men." ** So always, 
that this prospect be with pity, and not with swelling or pride. Certainly, it 
is heaven upon earth, to have a man's mind move in charity, rest in proW- 
dence^ and turn upon the poles of truth." 
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credulity, precipitate rashness, unsteady purpose, ill contrivance, 
backwardness, inability, unwieldiness and confusion of thought 
beget, wisdom prevents. From a thousand snares and treacherous 
allurements, from innumerable rocks and dangerous surprises, 
from exceedingly many needless incumbrances and vexatious 
toils of fruitless endeavors she redeems and secures us. 

Wisdom instructs us to examine, compare, and rightly to value 
the objects that court our affections and challenge our care ! and 
thereby regulates our passions and moderates our endeavors, 
which begets a pleasant serenity and peaceable tranquillity of 
mind. For when being deluded with false shows, and relying 
upon ill -grounded presumptions, we highly esteem, passionately 
afiect, and eagerly pursue things of little worth in themselves or 
concernment to us ; as we unhandsomely prostitute our affections, 
and prodigally misspend our time, and vainly lose our labor, so 
the event not answering our expectation, our minds thereby are 
confounded, disturbed, and distempered. But, when guided by 
right reason, we conceive great esteem of, and zealously are 
enamored with, and vigorously strive to attain things of excellent 
worth and weighty consequence, the conscience of having well 
placed our affections and well employed our pains, and the expe- 
rience of fruits corresponding to our hopes, ravishes our minds 
with unexpressible content. And so it is : present appearance 
and vulgar conceit ordinarily impose upon our fancies, disguising 
things with a deceitful varnish, and representing those that are 
vainest with the greatest advantage ; whilst the noblest objects, 
being of a more subtle and spiritual nature, like fairest jewels 
enclosed in a homely box, avoid the notice of gross sense, and pass 
undiscemed by us. But the light of wisdom, as it unmasks spe- 
cious imposture and bereaves it of its false colors, so it penetrates 
into the retirements of true excellency and reveals its genuine 
lustre.* 

* Wiidom doth balance in her scales those true and false pleasures which 
do equally invite the senses : and rejecting all such as have no solid value 
or lasting refreshment, doth select and take to her bosom those delights that, 
proving immortal, do seem to smell and taste of that paradise from which 
they sprung. Like the wise husbandman who, taking the rough grain 
which carries in its heart the bread to sustain life, doth trample under foot 
the gay and idle flowers which many times destroy it— A. M. 
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KNOWLEDGE AVOIDS THE MISEEY TO WHICH IGNORANCE IS 

EXPOSED.* 

Wisdom makes all the troubles, griefs, and pains incident to life, 
whether casual adversities, or natural afflictions, easy and sup- 
portable, by rightly valuing the importance and moderating the 
influence of them. It suffers not busy fancy to alter the nature, 
amplify the degree, or extend the duration of them, by represent- 
ing them more sad, heavy, and remediless than they truly are. 
It allows them no force beyond what naturally and necessarily 
they have, nor contributes nourishment to their increase. It keeps 
them at a due distance, not permitting them to encroach upon the 
soul, or to propagate their influence beyond their proper sphere.f 

* Serm. i., p. 2. 

t Ignorance can shake strong sinews with idle thoughts, and sink brave 
hearts with light sorrows, and doth lead innocent feet to impure dens, and 
haunts the simple rustic with credulous fears, and the swart Indian with 
that more potent magic, under which spell he pines and dies. And by 
ignorance is a man fast bound from childhood to the grave, till knowledge, 
which is the revelation of good and evil, doth set him free. — A. M. 

Knowledge mitigates the fear of death and adverse fortune ; for, if a man 
be deeply imbued with the contemplation of mortality and the corruptible 
nature of all things, he will easily concur with Epictetus, who went forth 
one day and saw a woman weeping for her pitcher of earth that was broken ; 
and went forth the next day and saw a woman weeping for her son that was 
dead : and thereupon said, " Heri vidi fragilem frangi ; hodie vidi mortalem 
ihori.'* And therefore Virgil did excellently and profoundly couple the 
knowledge of causes and the conquest of all fears as concomitant : 

Felix, qui potuit rerum cognoscere causas, 
Quique metus omnes et inexorable fatum 
Subjecit pedibus, strepitumque Acherontis avari. 

Baooit. 
Near to the Hartz Mountains, in Germany, a gigantic figure has from time 
immemorial occasionally appeared in the heavens. It is indistinct, but 
always resembles the form of a human being Its appearance has ever been 
a certain indication of approaching misfortune. It is called the Spectre of 
the Broken. It has been seen by many travellers. In speaking of it. 
Monsieur Jordan says, ** in the course of my repeated tours through the 
Hartz Mountains, I often, but in vain, ascended the Broken, that I might 
■ee the spectre. At length, on a serene morning, as the sun was just 
appearing above the horizon, it stood before me, at a great distance, towards 
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HONQEING GOD.* 

God is honored by a willing and careful practice of all piety and 
virtue for conscience sake, or an avowed obedience to his holy 
will. This is the most natural expression of our reverence 
towards him, and the most effectual way of promoting the same 
in others. A subject cannot better demonstrate the reverence he 
bears towards his prince, than by (with a cheerful diligence) 
observing his laws ; for by so doing he declares that he acknow. 
ledgeth the authority, and revereth the majesty which enacted 
them ; that he approves the wisdom which devised them, and the 
goodness which designed them for public benefit ; that he dreads 
his prince's power, which can maintain them, and his justice, 
which will vindicate them: that he relies upon his fidelity in 
making good what of protection or of recompense he propounds to 
, the observers of them. No less pregnant a signification of our 
reverence towards God, do we yield in our gladly and strictly 
obeying his laws ; thereby evidencing our submission to Grod's 
sovereign authority, our esteem of his wisdom and goodness, our 
awful regard to his power and justice, our confidence in him, and 
dependence upon his word. The goodliness to the sight, the 

the opposite mountain. It seemed to be the gigantic figure of a man. It 
Tuushed in a moment" In September, 1796, the celebrated Abbe Hauy 
visited this country. He says : " Afler having ascended the mountain for 
thirty times, I at last saw the spectre. It was just at sunrise, in the middle 
of the month of May, about four o'clock in the morning. I saw distinctly 
a human figure of a monstrous size. The atmosphere was quite serene 
towards the east In the sooth-west a high wind carried before it some 
light vapors, which were scarcely condensed into clouds and hung round 
the mountains upon which the figure stood. I bowed. The colossal figure 
repeated it I paid my respects a second time, which was returned with 
the same civility. I then called the landlord of the inn ; and having taken 
the same position which I had before occupied, we loc/ked towards the 
mountain, when we clearly saw two such colossal figures, which, after 
having repeated our compliment by bending their bodies, vanished.— When 
the rising sun throws his rays over the Broken upon the body of a man 
•tanding opposite to fleecy clouds, let him fix his eye steadfastly upon them, 
god in all probability he will see his own shadow extending the length of 
five or six hundred feet, at the distance of about two miles from him.*' 
* Sermon iv., p. 34. 
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pleasantness to the taste, which is ever perceptible in those fruits 
which genuine piety beareth', the beauty men see in a calm mind 
and a sober conversation, the sweetness they taste from works of 
justice and charity, will certainly produce veneration to the doc- 
trine which teacheth such things, and to the authority which 
enjoins them. We shall especially honor Grod, by discharging 
faithfully those offices which Grod hath intrusted us with ; by 
improving diligently those talents which God hath committed to 
us ; by using carefully those means and opportunities which God 
hath vouchsafed us of doing him service and promoting his glory. 
Thus he to whom God hath given wealth, if he expend it, not to 
the nourishment of pride and luxury, not only to the gratifying 
his own pleasure or humor, but to the furtherance of Grod's honor, 
or to the succor of his indigent neighbor, in any pious or charita- 
ble way, he doth thereby in a special manner honor Grod. He 
also on whom Grod hath bestowed wit and parts, if he employ them 
not so much in contriving projects to advance his own petty' 
interests, or in procuring vain applause to himself, as in advan- 
tageously setting forth God's praise, handsomely recommending 
goodness, dexterously engaging men in ways of virtue, he doth 
thereby remarkably honor God. He likewise that hath honor 
conferred upon him, if he subordinate it to Grod's honor, if he use 
his own credit as an instrument of bringing credit to goodness, 
thereby adorning and illustrating piety, he by so doing doth 
eminently practise this duty. 



BFFECT OF BXAICPLE. 

What extreme advantage great persons have, especially by the 
influence of their practice, to bring Grod himself, as it were, into 
credit ! how much it is in their power easily to render piety a 
thing in fashion and request ! for in what they do they never are 
alone, or are ill attended ; whither they go, they carry the world 
along with them ; they lead crowds of people afler them, as well 
when they go in the right way, as when they run astray. The 
custom of living well, no less than other modes and garbs, will be 
soon conveyed and propagated from the court; the city and 
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country will readily draw gcxxl manners thence, good manners 
truly so called, not only superficial forms of civility, but real 
practices of goodness. For the main body of men goeth not " qua 
eundem, sed qua itur," not according to rules and reasons, but 
after examples and authorities ; especially of great persons, who 
are like stars, shining in high and conspicuous places, by which 
men steer their course ; their actions are to be reckoned not as 
single or solitary ones, but are, like their persons, of a public and 
representative nature, involving the practice of others, who are 
by tbem awed, or shamed into compliance. Their good example 
especially hath this advantage, that men can find no excuse, can 
have no pretence why they should not follow it. Piety is not only 
beautified, but fortified by their dignity ; it not only shines on 
them with a clear lustre, but with a mightier force and influence ; 
a word, a look, the least intimation from them will do more good, 
than others' best eloquence, clearest reason, most earnest endea- 
vors. For it is in them, if they would apply themselves to it, as 
the wisest prince implies, to " scatter iniquity with their eyes." 
A smile of theirs were able to enliven virtue, and diffuse it all 
about ; a frown might suffice to mortify and dissipate wickedness. 
Such apparently is their power of honoring Grod ; and in proper- 
tion thereto surely great is their obligation to do it ; of them pecu- 
liarly God expects it, and all equity exacts it. 



ON PIETY.* 

Is a man prosperous, high, or wealthy in condition ? Piety guard- 
eth him from all the mischiefs incident to that state, and disposeth 
him to enjoy the best advantages thereof. It keepeth him from 
being swelled and pufied up with vain conceit, from being trans- 

* Serm. xi., p. 12. 

In the Profitableness of Goodness, the object of which is to prove that 
piety,— 
let Disposes all men properly to discharge their peculiar duties. 
2d. Fits men for all conditions. 
3d. Is the greatest of all blessings. 
4th. Is immutable. 
The above extract is from art 2. 
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ported with fond complaisance or confidence therein ; minding 
him that it is purely the gifl of Grod, that it ahsolutely dependeth 
on his disposal, so that it may soon be taken from him, and that 
he cannot otherwise than by humility, by gratitude, by the good 
use of it, be secure to retain it ; minding him also, that he shall 
assuredly be forced to render a strict account concerning the good 
management thereof. It preserveth him from being pervert€Kl or 
corrupted with the temptations to which that condition is most 
liable ; from luxury, from sloth, from stupidity, from forgetfulness 
of God, and of himself; maintaining among the floods of plenty a 
sober and steady mind. It fenceth him from insolence, and &stu- 
ous contempt of others ; rendereth him civil, condescensive, kind 
and helpful to those who are in a meaner state. It instructeth 
and inciteth him to apply his wealth and power to the best uses, 
to the service of Grod, to the benefit of his neighbor for his own 
best reputation, and most solid comfort. It is the right ballast of 
prosperity, the only antidote for all the inconveniences of wealth; 
that which secureth, sweeteneth and sanctifieth all other goods : 
without it all apparent goods are very noxious, or extremely dan- 
gerous ; riches, power, honor, ease, pleasure, are so many poisons 
or so many snares without it. Again, is a man poor and low in 
the world ? Piety doth improve and sweeten even that state ; it 
keepeth his spirits up above dejection, desperation, and disoonso- 
lateness ; it freeth him from all grievous solicitude and anxiety ; 
showing him, that although he seemed to have little, yet he may 
be assured to want nothing, he having a certain succor, and 
never- failing supply from Grod's good Providence ; that notwith- 
standing the present straitness of his condition, or scantiness of 
outward things, he hath a title to goods infinitely more precious 
and more considerable. A pious man cannot but apprehend himr 
self like the child of a most wealthy, kind, and careful father, 
who although he hath yet nothing in his own possession, or pass- 
ing under his name, yet is assured that he can never come into 
any want of what is needful to him : the Lord of all things (who 
hath all things in heaven and earth at his disposal, who is infinitely 
tender of his children's good, who doth incessantly watch over 
them) being his gracious Father, how can he fear to be left desti- 
tute, or not to be competently provided for, as is truly best for 
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him ? What if a Man seem very poor ; if he be abundantly 
satisfied in his own possessions and enjoyments ? what if he tast- 
eth not the pleasures of sense ; if he enjoyeth purer and sweeter 
delights of mind ? what if tempests of fortune surround him ; if 
bis mind be calm and serene ? what if we have few or no friends ; 
if be yet be thoroughly in peace and amity with himself, and can 
delightfully converse with his own thoughts ? what if men slight, 
censure, or revile him ; if he doth value his own state, doth ap- 
prove his own actions, doth acquit himself of blame in his own 
conscience 1 such external contingencies can surely no more 
prejudice a man's real happiness, than winds blustering abroad 
can harm or trouble bim that abideth in a good room within doors, 
than storms and fluctuations at sea can molest him who standeth 
firm upon the shore.'*' 

PLEASURES OF PIETY. 

What have we to do but to eat and drink, like horses or like 
swine ; but to sport and play like children or apes ; but to bicker 
and scuffle about trifles and impertinences, like idiots ? what, but 
to scrape and scramble for useless pelf ; to hunt after empty shows 
and shadows of honor, or the vain fancies and dreams of men ? 
what but to wallow or bask in sordid pleasures, the which soon 
degenerate into remorse and bitterness ? to which sort of employ. 
ments were a man confined, what a pitiful thing would he be, and 
how inconsiderable were his life ? were a man designed only, like 
a fly, to buzz about here for a time, sucking in the air and licking 
the dew, then soon to vanish back into nothing, or to be trans- 
fimned into worms ; how sorry and despicable a thing were he ? 
and such without religion we should be. But it supplieth us with 
business of a most worthy nature, and lofty importance ; it setteth 
us upon doing things great and noble as can be ; it engageth us 
to firee our minds from all fond conceits, and cleanse our hearts 
fiom all corrupt affections ; to curb our brutish appetites, to tame 
our wild passions, to correct our perverse inclinations, to conform 
the dispositions of our soul, and the actions of our life to the eter- 

• Page 21 
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nal laws of righteousness and goodness ; i( putteth us upon the 
imitation of God, and aiming at the resemblance of his perfections ; 
upon obtaining a friendship, and maintaining a correspondence 
with the High and Holy One ; upon fitting our minds for conver- 
sation and society with the wisest and purest spirits above ; upon 
providing for an immortal state ; upon the aoquist of joy and 
glory everlasting. It employeth us in the divinest actions of pro- 
moting virtue, of performing beneficence, of serving the 'public, 
and doing good to all ; the being exercised in which things doth 
indeed render a man highly considerable, and his life excellently 
valuable.* 



DUTY OF THANKSGIVING.f 

• 

Wherever we direct our eyes, whether we reflect them inward 
upon ourselves, we behold his goodness to occupy and penetrate 
the very root and centre of our beings ; or extend them abroad 
toward the things about us, we may perceive ourselves enclosed 
wholly, and surrounded with his benefits. At home we find a 
comely body framed by his curious artifice, various organs fitly 
proportioned, situated and tempered for strength, ornament, and 
motion, actuated by a gentle heat, and invigorated with lively 
spirits, disposed to health, and qualified for a long endurance : 
subservient to a soul endued with divers senses, &culties, and 
powers, apt to inquire after, pursue and perceive various delights 
and contents. Or when we contemplate the wonderful works of 
nature, and, walking about at our leisure, gaze upon this ani{de 
theatre of the world, considering the stately beauty, constant iorder 
and sumptuous furniture thereof; the glorious splendor and uni- 
form motion of the heavens; the pleasant fertility of the earth; 
the curious figure and fragrant sweetness of plants ; the exquisite 
frame of animals, all other amazing miracles of nature, wherein 
the glorious attributes of Grod (especially his transcendent good- 
ness) are most conspicuously displayed (so that by them not only 
large acknowledgments, but even congratulatory hymns, as it 
were, of praise, have been extorted from the mouths of Aristotle^ 

• Serm. iii., p. 25. f Vol.'l, Serm. viii., p. 71, 79. 
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Pliny, Gralen, and such like men, never suspected guilty of an 
excessive devotion) ; then should our hearts be afiected with 
thankful sense, and our lips break forth into his praise. 



WIT, 

To the question what the thing we speak of is, or what this face- 
tiousness doth import ? I might reply as Democritus did to him 
that asked the definition of a Man, 'Tis that which we all see and 
know : any one better apprehends what it is by acquaintance, 
than I can inform him by description. It is indeed a thing so 
versatile and multiform, appearing in so many shapes, so many 
postures, so many garbs, so variously apprehended by several 
eyes and judgments, that it seemeth no less hard to settle a clear 
and certain notion thereof, than to make a portrait of Proteus, or 
to define the figure of a fleeting air. Sometimes it lieth in pat 
alliisicm to a known story, or in seasonable application of a trivial 
■lying, or in foiling an apposite tale ; sometimes it playeth in 
words and phrases, taking advantage from the ambiguity of their 
seose, or the afiinity of their sound : sometimes it is wrapped in a 
dress of humorous expression ; sometimes it lurketh under an odd 
iimilitude ; sometimes it is lodged in a sly question, in a smart 
answer, in a quirkish reason, in a shrewd intimation, in cunningly 
diverting, or cleverly retorting an objection: sometimes it is 
coaohed in a bold scheme of speec^h, in a tart irony, in a lusty 
hyperbole, in a startling metaphor, in a plausible reconciling of 
ooDtradicticxis, or in acute nonsense : sometimes a scenical repre- 
sentation of persons or things, a counterfeit speech, a mimical look 
or gesture passeth for it : sometimes an affected simplicity, some- 
times a presumptuous bluntness, giveth it being : sometimes it 
riseth firom a lucky hitting upon what is strange, sometimes from 
a crafty wresting obvious matter to the purpose : often ii consist. 
edi ui one knows not what, and springeth up one can hardly tell 
how. Its ways are unaccountable and inexplicable, being an- 
swerable to the numberless rovings of fiincy and windings of Ian- 
gaage. It is, in short, a manner of speaking out of the simple 
and plain way (such as reason teacheth and proveth things by), 
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which hy a pretty surprising uncouthness in conceit or expression 
doth afiect and amuse the &ncy, stirring in it some wonder, and 
breeding some delight thereto.* 

THB BEB AND THB SPIDEB.f 

An honest and charitable mind disposes us, when we see any man 
endued with good qualities and pursuing a tenor of good practice, 
to esteem such a person, to commend him, to interpret what be 
doeth to the best, not to suspect any ill of him, or to seek any 
exception against him ; it inclineth us, when we see any action 
materially good, to yield it with simple due approbation and 
praise, without searching for, or surmising any defect in the 
cause or principle, whence it cometh, in the design or end 
to which it tendeth, in the way or manner of performing it. A 
good man would be sorry to have any good thing spoiled : as to 
find a crack in a &ir building, a flaw in a fine jewel, a canker 
in a goodly flower, is grievous to any indifferent man ; so would 
it be displeasing to him to observe defects in a worthy person, at 
commendable action ; he therefore will not easily entertain a sus- 
picion of any such, he will never hunt for any. But on the con- 
trary 'tis the property of a detractor, when he seeth a worthy 
person, whom he doth not aflect, or whom he is concerned to 
wrong, to survey him thoroughly, and to sifl all his actions, with 
intent to descry some failing, or any semblance of a fault, by 
which he may disparage him ; when he vieweth any good action, 
he peereth into it, laboring to espy some pretence, to derogate 
from the commendation apparently belonging to it. 

As good nature, and ingenuous disposition incline men to ob- 
serve, like and commend what appeareth best in our neighbor; 
so malignity of temper and heart promoteth to espy, and catch at 
the worst : one, as a bee, gathereth honey out of any herb ; the 
other, as a spider, sucketh poison out of the sweetest ^wer.:^ 

* Serm. ziv.. Against Foolish Talking and Jesting. 
Is not all laughter the sign of a sudden agreeable sensation, subject* then- 
fore, to an infinite variety according as our sources of pleasure vary ? 
t Serm. zix.. Against IMriuction, p. 191. 
t Bacon, in his Essay on Goodness of Nature, says, « Neither is then 
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CHARITY. 

Buy man fallen into disgrace ? Charity doth hold down its 
id, is abashed and out of countenance, partaking of his shame ; 
iny man disappointed of his hopes or endeavors? charity crieth 
; Alas, as if it were itself defeated : is any man afflicted with 
n or sickness ? charity looketh sadly, it sigheth and groaneth, 
kinteth and languisheth with him. Is any man pinched with 
cd want ? charity, if it cannot succor, it will condole. Doth ill 
ws arrive ? charity doth hear it with an unwilling ear, and a 
I heart, although not particularly concerned in it. The sight 
n wreck at sea, of a field spread with carcases, of a country 
polated, of houses burnt and cities ruined, and of the like ca- 
nities incident to mankind, would touch the bowels of any 
n: but the very report of them would affect the heart of 
irity.* 



fa habit of goodness directed by right reason ; but there is in some men, 
m in natare, a disposition towards it ; as, on the other side, there is a 
lignity ; for there be that in their nature do not affect the good of others. 
t lighter sort of malignity turneth but to a crossness, or forwardness, or 
DflBB to oppose, or difficileness, or the like ; but the deeper sort to envy, 
t mere mischief. Such men in other men's calamities, are, as it were, 
wwon, and are ever on the loading part : not so good as the dogs that 
cad Lazarus' sores, but like flies that are still buzzing upon anything that 
aw ; misanthropi, that make it their practice to bring men to the bough, 
I jet have never a tree for the purpose in a garden, as Timon had : such 
positions are the very errors of human nature, and yet they are the fittest 
bdr to make great politics of; like to knee timber, that is good for ships 
ttee ordained to be tossed, but not for building houses that shall stand 
a. The parts and signs of goodness are many. If a man be gracious and 
trteous to strangers, it shows he is a citizen of the world, and that his 
irt is no island cut off from other lands, but a continent that joins to 
im ; if he be compassionate towards the afilictions of others, it shows that 
lieart is like the noble tree that is wounded itself when it gives the 
m; if he easily pardons and remits offences, it shows that his mind 
jluited above injuries, so that he cannot be shot ; if he be thankful for 
all benefits, it shows that he weighs men's minds, and not their trash." 
Does not detraction originate in the common observation that ** the cen- 
« of others is a tacit approbation of ourselves f ' 

J not the spirit of detraction peculiar to narrow minds^ to wisdom in its 
n conceit ? 
• Vol. I., Serm. xxvii. , Nature, &c., of Charity, p. 257. 
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CONCORD AND DISCORD.* 

How good and pleasant a thing it is (as David saith) for brethren 
(and so we are all at least by nature) to live together in unity. 
How that (as Solomon saith) better is a dry morsel, and quietness 
therewith, than a house full of sacrifices with strife. How deli- 
cious that conversation is, which is accompanied with mutual con- 
fidence, freedom, courtesy, and complaisance; how calm the 
mind, how composed the affections, how serene the countenance, 
how melodious the voice, how sweet the sleep, how contentful the 
whole life is of him that neither deviseth mischief against others, 
nor suspects any to be contrived against himself: and contrari- 
wise, how ungrateful and loathsome a thing it is to abide in a 
state of enmity, wrath, dissension : having the thoughts distracted 
with solicitous care, anxious suspicion, envious regret ; the heart 
boiling with choler, the face overclouded with discontent, the 
tongue jarring and out of tune, the ears filled with discordant 
noises of contradiction, clamor and reproach ; the whole frame 
of body and soul distempered and disturbed with the worst of 
passions. How much more comfortable it is to walk in smooth 
and even paths than to wander in rugged ways, overgrown with 
briers, obstructed with rubs and beset with snares, to sail steadily 
in a quiet, than to be tossed in a tempestuous sea ; to behold the 
lovely face of heaven smiling with a cheerful serenity, than to see 
it frowning with clouds, or raging with storms ; to hear harmom- 
ous consents, than dissonant janglings ; to see objects correspond- 
ent in graceful symmetry, than lying disorderly in confused heaps ; 
to be in health, and have the natural humors consent in moderate 
temper, than (as it happens in diseases) agitated with tumultuous 
commotions : how all senses and faculties of man unanimously re- 
joice in those emblems of peace, order, harmony, and proportion. 
Yea, how nature universally delights in a quiet stability or undis- 
turbed progress of motion ; the beauty, strength, and vigor, of 
ever3rthing requires a concurrence of force, co-operation, and con- 
tribution of help, all things thrive and flourish by communicating 
reciprocal aid, and the world subsists by a friendly conspiracy of 

♦ Vol. 1, Serm. xxx., p. 297-9. 
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its parts ; and especially that political society of men chiefly aims 
at peace as its end, depends on it as its cause, relies on it for its 
support. How much a peaceful state resembles heaven, into 
which neither complaint, pain, nor clamor (oUrti wheos, oirt vivos, 
ohx Kpavyiiy as it is in the Apocalyse) do ever enter ; but blessed 
souls converse together in perfect love, and in perpetual con- 
cord ; and how a condition of enmity represents the state of hell, 
that black and dismal region of dark hatred, fiery wrath, and hor- 
rible tumult.* How like a paradise the world would be, flourish- 
ing in joy and rest, if men would cheerfully conspire in affection, 
and helpfully contribute to each other's content : and how like a 
savage wilderness now it is, when like wild beasts, they vex and 
persecute, worry and devour each other. How not only philoso- 
phy hath placed the supreme pitch of happiness in a calmness of 
mind, and tranquillity of life, void of care and trouble, of irregular 
passions and perturbations ; but that holy scripture itself in that 
one term of peace most usually comprehends all joy and content, 
all felicity and prosperity : so that the heavenly consort of angels, 
when they agree most highly to bless, and to wish the greatest 
happiness to mankind, could not better express their sense, than by 
saying, ". Be on earth peace, and goodwill among men." 

Almighty God, the most good and beneficent maker, gracious 
Lord, and merciful preserver of all things, infuse into their hearts 
those heavenly graces of meekness, patience, and benignity ; grant 
us and his whole church, and all his creation to serve him quietly 
here, and a blissful rest to praise and magnify him for ever. 



THE CHEISTIAN.f 

Aif honest Pagan historian saith of the Christian profession, that 
" nil nisi justum suadet et lene ;" the which is a true, though not 
fiill character thereof It enjoineth us that we should sincerely 
and tenderly love one another, should earnestly desire and delight 
in each other's good, should heartily sympathize with all the evils 

* Is it not the nature of virtue to unite, of vice and ignorance, like deafii, 
to decompose ? 
t Serm. xvi., vol. 2. 

in 
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and sorrows of our brethren, should be ready to yield them all 
the help and comfort we are able, being willing to part with our 
substance, our ease, our pleasure for their benefit or succor ; not 
confining this our charity to any sort of men, particularly related 
or affected towards us, but, in conformity to our heavenly 
Father's boundless goodness, extending it to all ; that we should 
mutually bear one another's burthens, and bear with one another's 
infirmities, mildly resent and freely remit all injuries, all discour- 
tesies done unto us, retaining no grudge in our hearts, executing 
no revenge, but requiting them with good wishes and good deeds. 
It chargeth us to be quiet and orderly in our stations, diligent in 
our calling, veracious in our words, upright in our dealings, ob- 
servant in our relations, obedient and respectful towards our 
superiors, meek and gentle to our inferiors ; modest and lowly, 
ingenuous and compliant in our conversation, candid and benign 
in our censures, innocent and inoffensive, yea courteous and 
obliging in all our behavior towards all persons. It commandeth 
us to root out of our hearts all spite and rancor, all envy and 
malignity, all pride and haughtiness., all evil suspicion and jea- 
lousy ; to restrain our tongue from all slander, all detraction, all 
reviling, all bitter and harsh language : to banish from our prac- 
tice whatever may injure, may hurt, may needlessly vex or 
trouble our neighbor. It engageth us to prefer the public good 
before any private convenience, before our own opinion or humor, 
our credit or fame, our profit or advantage, our ease or pleasure; 
rather discarding a less good from ourselves, than depriving 
others of a greater. Now who can number or estimate the bene- 
fits that spring from the practice of these duties, either to the man 
that observes them, or to all men in common ? O divinest 
Christian charity ! what tongue can worthily describe thy most 
heavenly beauty, thy incomparable sweetness, thy more than 
royal clemency and bounty ? how nobly dost thou enlarge our 
mind beyond the narrow sphere of self and private regard into a 
universal care and complacence,"" making every man ourself and 
all concernments to be ours ? 

* Would we learn then from Christ himself in what the wHl of our Maktf 
consists, let us contemplate it in the whole tenor of his instructiTe and 
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SECTION VIL 

DR. FULLER. 

next religion, there is nothing accomplisheth a man more than 
Learning in a lord is as a diamond in gold. 

Dedication to ike Holy War. 

MISGSLLANBOUS.'" 

3t rise early, yea, not at all go to bed, who will have every 

x)d word. 

eeds strong arms who is to swim against the stream. 

il life. Did he fulfil that will by pompous and formal displays of 
wisdom, by austere and arrogant pretensions to superior righteous- 
solicitude for ritual observances, by dqg:mati8m upon abstruse 
ion, by a supercilious contempt of ignorance, or a ferocious intole- 
errcff ? No. But the will of God, smch at least as was that which 
plified, is to be found in lessons of virtue attractive from their sim- 
mpressive from their earnestness, and authoritative from the mira- 
vidence which accompanied them : in habits of humility without 
s, and of meekness without pusillanimity ; in unwearied endeavors 
le the afilicted, to soften the prejudiced, and to encourage the sin- 
unshaken firmness to strip the mask from pharisaical hypocrites, 
uell the insolence of dictatorial and deceitful guides : in kindness 
llowers, in forgiveness to his persecutors, in works of thfi most un- 
ind unbounded charity to man, and in a spirit of the purest and 
tlime piety to his Father and his Grod. — Dr. Pabr. 
[shop Taylor's Cares of Conscience, chap 4. 'Mt is a doctrine per- 
)f human nature, that teaches us to lore Grod and love one 
to hurt no man, and to do good to every man, it propines to us the 
die highest, and the bravest pleasures of the world ; the joys of 
di« rest of innocence, and the peace of quiet spirits, tbe wealth of 
ice, and forbids us only to be beasts, and to be devils; it allows all 
. and nature intended, and only restrains the excrescences of na- 
l forbids us to take pleasure in that which is the only entertain- 
1 the Holy War. 
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He that falls into sin is a man ; that grieves at it may be a 
saint ; that boasteth of it is a devil. 

It is hard for one of base parentage to personate a king with- 
out over acting his part. 

Chastity's eyes should be open as well as her hands. Surely 
King Edward the Sixth was as truly charitable in granting Bride- ' 
well for the punishment of sturdy rogues, as in giving St. Thomas's 
Hospital for the relief of the poor. 

The Pope knows he can catch no fish if the waters are clear. 

The Cardinals' eyes in the court of Rome were old and dim ; 
and therefore the glass, wherein they see an3rthing, must be well 
silvered. 

Many wish that the tree may be felled, who hope to gather chips 
by the fall. 

The Holy Ghost came down, not in the shape of a vulture, but 
in the form of a dove. 

ment of devils, in murders and revenges, malice and spiteful words and 
actions ; it permits corporal pleasures where they can best minister to 
health and societies, to conversation of families, and honor of communities, 
it teaches men to keep their words, that themselves may be secured in all 
their just interests, and to do good to others that good may be done to them ; 
it forbids biting one another, thut we may not be devoured by one another ; and 
commands obedience to superiors, that we may not be ruined in confusions ; 
it combines governments, and confirms all good laws and makes peace, and 
opposes and prevents wars where they are not just, and where they are not 
necessary. It is a religion that is life and spirit, not consisting in ceremo- 
nies and external amusements, but in the services of the heart, and the 
real fruits of lips, and hands, that is, of good words and good deeds, and 
hath in it both heat and light, and is not more effectual than it is beaute- 
ous ; it promises everything that we can desire, and yet promises nothing 
but what it does effect ; it proclaims war against all vices, and generally 
does command every virtue ; it teaches us with ease to mortify those affec- 
tions which reason durst scarce reprove, because she hath not strengtb 
enough to conquer, and it does create in us those virtues which reason of 
herself never knew, and after they are known could never approve suffi- 
ciently ; it is a doctrine in which nothing is superfluous or burdensomei 
nor yet is there anything wanting which can procure happiness to mtnkiiidi 
or by which Qod can be glorified. 



1 
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THE SKELETON. 



A naked cage of bone, 
From whence the winged soul long since is flown. 



WISDOM IN ITS OWN CONCEIT. 



Httmility is everywhere preached, and pride practised ; they per- 
suade Others to labor for heaven, and fall out about earth them- 
selves ; their lives are contrary to their doctrines, and their 
doctrines one to another. 



the RELIGION OF MAHOMET. 

It may justly seem admirable how that senseless religion should 
gain so much ground on Christianity ; especially having neither 
real substance in her doctrine, nor winning behavior in her cere- 
monies to allure professors. For what is it but the scum of 
Judaism and Paganism sod together, and h^re and there strewed 
over with a spice of Christianity 1 As Mahomet's tomb, so many 
sentences in his alcoran seem to hang by some secret loadstone, 
which draweth together their gaping independences with a mysti- 
cal coherence, or otherwise they are flat nonsense. Yet this 
wonder of the spreading of this leprosy is lessened, if we consider 
that besides the general causes of the growing of all errors (name- 
ly, the gangrene-like nature of evil, and the justice of Grod to 
deliver them over to believe lies who will not obey the truth) Ma- 
hometanism hath raised itself to this height by some peculiar advan- 
tages ; first, by permitting much carnal liberty to the professors 
(as having many wives) and no wonder if they get fish enough 
that use that bait ; secondly, by promising a paradise of sensual 
pleasure hereafter, wherewith flesh and blood is more affected (as 
&lling imder her experience) than with hope of any spiritual 
ddights ; thirdly, by prohibiting of disputes, and suppressing of 
all learning ; and thus Mahomet made his shop dark on purpose, 
that he might vend any waroa : lastly, this religion had never 
made her own passage so fast and jso far, if the sword had not cut 
the way before her, as commonly the conquered follow for the 
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most part the religion of the conquerors. By this means that 
cursed doctrine hath so improved itself, that it may outvie with 
professors the Church of Rome, which boasteth so much of her 
latitude and extent ; though from thence to infer that her faith is 
the best, is falsely to conclude the fineness of the cloth from the 
largeness of the measure.* 

DESTRUCTION OF THE CRUSADERS. 

Egypt is a low, level country, except some few advantages which 
the Egyptians had fortified for themselves. Through the midst 
of the land ran the river Nilus ; whose stream they had so 
bridled with banks and sluices, that they could keep it to be their 
own servant, and make it their enemies' master at pleasure. The 
Christians confidently marched on ; and the Turks, perceiving 
the game was within the toil, pierced the banks, and unmuzzling 
the river, let it run open mouth upon them ; yet so, that at first 
they drowned them up but to the middle, reserving their lives for 
a further purpose, thereby in exchange to recover Damiata and 
their country's liberty. See here the land of Egypt turned in an 
instant into an Egyptian sea ! see an army of sixty thousand, as 
the neck of one man, stretched on the block, and waiting the fatal 
stroke ! 

RELIGIOUS PERSECUTION.! 

Hitherto [a. d. 1428] the corpse of John Wickliffe had quietly 
slept in his grave about forty-one years after his death, till his 
body was reduced to bones, and his bones almost to dust. For 
though the earth in the chancel of Lutterworth, in Leicestershire, 
where he was interred, hath not so quick a digestion with the 
earth of Aceldama, to consume flesh in twenty-four hours, yet 
such the appetite thereof, and all other English graves, to leave 
small reversions of a body after so many years. But now such 
the spleen of the council of Constance, as they not only cursed 
his memory as dying an obstinate heretic, but ordered that his 

• Holy War. f From the Church History. 
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bones (with this charitable caution, — ^if it may be discerned from 
the bodies of other faithful people) be taken out of the ground, 
and thrown far off from any Christian burial. In obedience here- 
unto, Richard Fleming, Bishop of Lincoln, Diocesan of Lutter- 
worth, sent his officers (vultures with a quick sight scent, at a 
dead carcass) to ungrave him. Accordingly to Lutterworth they 
come ; Summer, Commissary, Official, Chancellor, Proctors, 
Doctors, and their servants (so that the remnant of the body would 
not hold out a bone against so many hands), take what was left 
out of the grave, and burnt them to ashes, and cast them into 
Swift, a neighboring brook running hard by. Thus this brook 
hath conveyed his ashes into Avon, Avon into Severn, Severn into 
the narrow seas, they into the main ocean ; and thus the ashes of 
Wickliffe are the emblems of his doctrine, which now is dispers- 
ed all the world over. 



THE GOOD WIFE.* 

She commandeth her husband in any equal matter, by constant 
obeying him. 

She never crosseth her husband in the spring-tide of his anger, 
but stays till it be ebbing- water. Surely men, contrary to iron, 
are worst to be wrought upon when they are hot. 

Her clothes are rather comely than costly, and she makes plain 
cloth to be velvet by her handsome wearing it. 

Her husband's secrets she will not divulge : especially she is 
careful to conceal his infirmities. 

In her husband's absence she is wife and deputy husband, whiclx 
makes her double the files of her diligence. At his return he 
finds all things so well, that he wonders to see himself at home 
when he was abroad.f 

♦ From the Holy State. 

t In Burton's Anatomy of Melancholy there are twelve reasons in favor 
of marriage, of which the six first are as follows : — 
1. Hast thoo means ? Thou hast one to keep and increase it. 
9. Hast none ? Thou hast one to help to get it. 
3. Art in prosperity ? Thine happiness is doubled. 
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Her children, though many in number, are none in noise, steer- 
ing them with a look whither she listeth. 

The heaviest work of her servants she maketh light, by orderly 
and seasonably enjoining it. 

In her husband's sickness she feels more grief than she shows. 

THE GOOD PARENT.* 

He continueth the care of his children till the day of his death, 
in their infancy, youth, and man's estate. 

He showeth them in his own practice what to follow and imi- 
tate ; and in others, what to shun and avoid. A father that whipt 
his son for swearing, and swore himself whilst he whipt him, 
did more harm by his example than good by his correction. 

If his son prove wild, he doth not cast him off so far, but he 
marks the place where he lights. With the mother of Moses, he 
doth not suffer his son to sink or swim, but he leaves one to stand 
afar off to watch what will become of him. 

He moves him to marriage rather by argument drawn from bis 
good, than his own authority. 

In choosing a profession he is directed by his cjiild's dispo- 
sition. 

He allows his children maintenance according to their quality. 

He observeth gfavel-kind in dividing his affections, though not 
his Estate. 

He doth not give away his loaf to his children, and then come 
to them for a piece of bread.f 

4. Art in Adversity ? She'll comfort, assist, bear a part of thy burden, to 

make it more tolerable. 

5. Art at home ? She'll drive away melancholy. 

6. Art abroad ? She looks after thee, going from home, wishes for thee in 

thine absence, and joyfully welcomes thy return. 

• From the Holy State. 

t The knowledge that it is the tendency of affection rather to descend 
than to ascend, seems of considerable importance in the regulation of pa- 
rental feeling. Fuller, in his chapter on moderation, says, " As love does 
descend," &c. Du Moulin, in his work on Peace and Content, says, " Of 
children expect no good but the satisfaction to have done them good, and to 
see them do well for themselves, for in this relation the nature of benefi- 
cence is to descend, seldom to remount. Bishop Taylor, in his Life of 
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THE GOOD SEA CAPTAIN.* 

CJoNCEiVE him now in a man of war, with his letters of marque, 
victualled, and appointed. 

Christ, when speaking of mothers who do not suckle their own children, 
says, " And if love descends more strongly than it ascends, and commonly 
falls from the parents- upon the children in cataracts, and returns back again 
up to the parents but in small dews ; if the child's affection keeps the same 
proportion towards such unkind mothers, it will be as little as atoms in the 
sun, and never express itself but when the mother needs it not, that is, in 
the sunshine of a clear fortune." — Is not the- expectation, that affection 
should ascend, often a cause of misery ? 

The following extract upon parent and child is from a sermon of 
Ogden's. 

Young people are not sensible how much anguish is endured on their 
account. They run heedlessly forward in the broad and open path, and 
have no thought but of the pleasure they are pursuing. Yet stop, young 
man, we beg, a little, to look towards thy poor parents. Think it not too 
much to bestow a moment's reflection upon those who never forget thee. 
Recollect what they have done for thee. Remember all— all indeed thou 
canst not : alas ! ill had been thy lot, had not their care of thee begun be- 
fore thou couldst remember, or know anything. 

Now so proud, self-willed, inexorable, thou couldst then only ask by 
wailing, and move them with thy tears. And they were moved. Their 
hearts were touched with thy distress : they relieved and watched thy wants, 
before thou knewest thine own necessities or their kindness. They clothed 
thee : thou knewest not that thou wast naked : thou askedst not for bread, 
but they fed thee. And ever since, in short, for the particulars are too 
many to be recounted, and too many surely to be all utterly forgotten, it has 
been the very principal endeavor, employment, and study of their lives to 
do service to thee. 

And remember, fr r llils too is of moment, it is all out of pure, unfeigned 
affection. Other friends mostly expect their civilities to be repaid, and 
their kind offices returned with interest. But parents have no thoughts 
like these. They " seek not thine, but thee." Their regard is real and 

• The Sea Captain contains a short Life of Sir Francis Drake, and the 
following anecdote : — ^Francis Drake continued his course for Porto-Rico, and 
riding within the road, a shot from the castle entered the steerage of the 
ship, took away the stool from under him as he sate at supper, wounded Sir 
Nicholas Clifford and Brute Brown to death. •* Ah dear Brute," said Drake, 
" I could grieve for thee, but now is no time for me to let down my spirits.'* 
—From thenunUh of H. Drake ^ Esq., there present, my dear and worthy 
parishioner lately deceased. 
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The more power he hath, the more careful he is not to abuse 
it. Indeed a sea captain is a king in the island of a ship, supreme 

hearty, and undesigning. They have no reflex views upon themselves, no 
oblique glances towards their own interest If by all their endeavors they 
can obtain their child's welfare, they arrive at the full accomplishment of 
their wishes. They have no higher object of their ambition. Be thou but 
happy, and they arc so. 

And now tell me : is not something to be done, I do not now say for thy- 
self, but for them ? If it be too much to desire of thee to be good, and 
wise, and virtuous, and happy, for thy own sake, yet be happy for theirs. 
Think that a sober, upri^t, and let me add, religious life, besides the 
blessings it will bring upon thy own head, will be a fountain of unfailing 
comfort to thy declining parents, and make the heart of the aged sing 
for joy. 

What shall we say ? Which of these is happier ? the son that maketh a 
glad father ? or the father blessed with such a son ? 

Fortunate young man ! who hast a heart open so early to virtuous de- 
lights : and canst find thy own happiness, in returning thy father's blessing 
upon his own head. 

And happy father ! whose years have been prolonged, not as it often 
happens, to see his comforts fall from him one after another, and to become 
at once old and destitute ; but to taste a new pleasure, not to be found 
among the pleasures of youth, reserved for his age ; to reap the harvest of 
all his cares and labor in the duty, affection, and felicity of his dear child. 
His very look bespeaks the inward satisfaction of his heart. The infirmities 
of age sit light on him. He feels not the troubles of life ; he smiles at the 
approach of death : sees himself still living and honored in the memory and 
the person of his son, his other dearer self: and passes down to the recep- 
tacle of all the living in the fulness of content and joy. 

How unlike to this, is the condition of him who has the affliction to be 
the father of a wicked offspring ! poor unhappy man ! no sorrow is like 
unto thy sorrow. Diseases and death are blessings, if compared with the 
anguish of thy heart, when thou seest thy dearest children run heedlessly 
headlong in the ways of sin, forgetful of their parents' counsel and their 
own happiness. Unfortunate old man ! how often does he wish he had 
never been born, or had been cut off before he was a father ! no reflection 
is able to afibrd him consolation. He grows old betimes ; and the afflictions 
of age are doubled on his head. In vain are instruments of pleasure 
brought forth. His soul refuses comfort. Every blessing of life is lost upon 
him. No success is able to give him joy. His triumphs are like that of 
David. While his friends, captains, soldiers, were rending the air with 
shouts of victory: he, poor conqueror ! " went up," as it is written, "to 
the chamber over the gate, and wept : and as he went, thus he said ; my 
son Absalom ! my son, my son Absalom ! would God I had died for thee ! 
Absalom, my son, my son ! "—Sermon xi., p. 335. 
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judge, above all appeal, in causes civil and criminal, and is seldom 
brought to an account on land, for injuries done to his own men 
at sea. 

He is careful in observing the Lord's day. He hath a watch 
in his heart, though no bells in a steeple to proclaim that day by 
ringing to prayers. 

He is as pious and thankful when a tempest is past, as devout 
when 'tis present ; not clamorous to receive mercies, and tongue- 
tied to return thanks. Escaping many dangers makes him not 
presumptuous to run into them. 

In taking a prize he most prizeth the men's lives whom he 
takes ; though some of them may chance to be negroes or sava- 
ges. 'Tis the custom of some to cast them overboard, and there's 
an end of them : for the dumb fishes will tell no tales. But the 
murder is not so soon drowned as the man. What, is a brother 
of false blood no kin ? a savage hath Grod to his father by cre- 
ation, though not the church to his mother, and Grod will revenge 
his innocent blood. But our captain counts the image of God, 
nevertheless his image cut in ebony as if done in ivory.* 

In dividing the gains he wrongs no one who took pains to get 
them. Not shifting off his poor mariners with nothing. 

In lime of peace he quietly returns home.f 

* Is not this one of the earliest intercessions on behalf of the poor slaves ? 

t The hour now approached in which it became necessary for General 
Washington to take leave of his army, who had been endeared to him by a 
long series of common sufferings and dangers. The officers having pre- 
viously assembled, General Washington, calling for a glass of wine, thus 
I addressed them :— " With a heart full of love and gratitude, I now take 
leave of you : I most devoutly wish that your latter days may be as pros- 
perous and happy as your former ones have been glorious and honorable." 
The officers came up successively, and he took an affectionate leave of each 
of them. The General then left the room and passed through the corps of 
light infantry to the place of embarkation, the officers all following him. 
On his entering the barge to cross the North River, he turned towards the 
companions of his glory, and by waving his hat bid them farewell. Some 
answered this last signal of respect and affection with tears, and all hung 
upon the barge which conveyed him from their sight till they could no 
longer distinguish in it the person of their beloved commander.— Ramsay's 
Jbmeriea. 
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His voyages are not only for profit, but some fi)r honor and 
knowledge.* 

He daily sees, and duly considers Grod's wonders in the deep. 

* This is common to all professions : " I hold," says Lord Bacon, " that 
every man is a debtor to his profession, from the which, as men do of course 
seek to receive countenance and profit, so ought they of duty to endeavor 
themselves by way of amends, to be a help and ornament thereunto." And 
Sir Edward Coke, differing as he did from Lord Bacon upon all subjects, 
except the advancement of their noble profession, expresses the same senti- 
ment almost in the same words. " If this," he says, " or any other of my 
works, may in any sort, by the goodness of Almighty God, who hath ena- 
bled me hereunto, tend to some discharge of that great obligation of duty 
wherein I am bound to my profession, I shall reap some fruits from the tree 
of life, and I shall receive sufficient compensation for all my labors." 

Similar sentiments influenced Sir Matthew Hale, and Harvey, and Sy- 
denham. 

This arises out of the social part of our nature ; thus beautifully described 
in a MS. sermon in my possession:— "There is apart of human nature 
which draws man asunder from his fellow and engages him with his own 
peculiar interests and affairs ; which isolates him and arms him in his own 
behalf : out of which grows the feeling of property, and personal right, and 
also of justice ; and from the excess of which cometh cunning and every 
form of malice and malignity. And to work against this and hinder it from 
these fearful issues, there is another part of human nature which draws him 
to his kind, makes him thirst for fellowship and communion with kindred 
spirits, and which binds him in a thousand associations, out of which arise 
some of the most exquisite enjoyments of his life. A principle of attraction 
and communication diverse from and opposite to the other, by which he is 
carried from himself, and made to have pleasure in the giving to others, 
that which by his own personal industry he hath acquired. Is knowledge 
that upon which he hath set his heart ? Then he removes himself from 
affairs, and shuts himself up from company, and subjecteth youthful pas- 
sions, and abstracteth himself from places of youthful gaiety and folly, that 
he may dig the mines of knowledge, which are richer than the mines of 
gold ; carrying on the merchandise of wisdom, which is better than the 
merchandise of silver ; — and thereto he hath the convenience of a college 
cell, within gates which are shut betimes, as carefully as a besieged city, it 
being well thought by the fathers and founders of learning that the outward 
world is not more adverse to knowledge than true religion. Here he trims 
his midnight lamp, and paleth the bloom of his youthful cheek ; he stinteth 
himself of sleep, his books are his silent companions ; the thoughts of the 
learned are his banquet, — his inward man engrosses him, — his outward man 
often altogether neglected, — health itself hardly cared for, while he is pass- 
ing through this chrysalis state of the mind, and obtaining for his soul that 
plumage, which shall bear it into the regions of thought and fancy, hitherto 
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OF JESTING. 

It is good, to make a jest, but not to make a trade of jesting. The 
Earl of Leicester, knowing that Queen Elizabeth was much 
delighted to see a gentleman dance well, brought the master of a 

unexplored, and reward him with discoveries hitherto unknown, and weave 
a chaplet of laurel for his brow, and bequeath unto his name an immortality 
of fame. But if I keep my eye on this bookworm, and follow him onward 
through the more advanced stage of knowledge, then I perceive the selfish, 
avaricious, and monopolizing feeling which moved him to such sacrifice of 
his pleasure and health, begin to abate as he becomes well fraught and 
stored ; and if God used his soul for a transport vessel, which doubtless he 
doth, he is driven with his spirit full of knowledge, to carry the same 
abroad, to communicate it to his fellows ; he no sooner discovers truth than 
he hastens to reveal it; he no sooner detects errors than he hastens 
to warn the world of them, — ^he joins himself to the societies of the 
learned, — he enters into fellowships, and academies, and colleges, — he 
meditates in his mind and stirs up his thoughts, he v^ites books and com- 
municates his gathered knowledge to all mankind ; so that, in the first 
instance, while there is nothing so avaricious as the spirit of knowledge, 
there is in the next instance nothing so generous. It reveals without being 
put to the question. It bestows without being besought. The more pre- 
cious its discoveries, the more it hastens to make them common. If, again, 
I consider the pursuit of wealth, then I perceive a like correspondence of 
the selfish and the social. The merchant and tradesman are indefatigable, 
making the most of every occasion, and driving every bargain with as much 
nicety as if their all was at stake. They measure with exactness, — they 
weigh out scrupulously. They gather up the remnants of things and suffer 
nothing to be lost,— they introduce an economy of time into their business, 
almost as if every day were the last ;— they lay off the several branches, 
each to a several hand, and there they ply at their departments with a haste 
and with an accuracy, which nothing can surpass. Their books are kept 
like the book of fate ; every man's account is there as if it were the book of 
divine remembrance : — not an error through the whole can escape their view, 
and when the balance is struck it turns out as just and exact to the utter- 
most farthing. And to see the house in the work of accumulation, you 
would suppose every one a niggard and a miser who would part with no- 
thing, and who could not bear that anything should be lost. But this is only 
half the man ; to know him wholly you must see the other half likewise in 
iction. Follow him from his workshop to his house, and you will see a 
■pint of profusion equalled only by the spirit of accumulation, and often to 
Ids cost not equalled by that Here is generosity in every form. It is lav- 
on elegancies of the house, on attendant, on equipage, on sensual 
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dancing school to dance before her. " Pish," said the queen, 
" it is his profession — ^I will not see him." 

Wanton jests make fools laugh, and wise men frown. 

Jest not with the two-edged sword of Grod's word. Will nothing 
please thee to wash thy hands in but the font, or to drink healths 
in but the church chalice ?* 

Let not thy jests, like mummy, be made of dead men's flesh. 
Abuse not any that are departed, for to wrong their memories is 
to rob their ghosts of their winding sheets. 

Scoff not at the natural defects of any which are not in their 
power to amend. Oh ! 'tis cruelty to beat a cripple with his own 
crutches. 

No time to break jests when the heart-strings are about to he 
broken. 

He that will lose his friend fi)r a jest, deserves to die a beggar 
by the bargain. 

OF TRAYBLLINa. 

Travel not early before thy judgment be risen ; lest thou ob- 
servest rather shows than substance. 

Get the language (in part) without which key thou shalt unlock 
little of moment. 

Know most of the rooms of thy native country before thou 
goest over the threshold thereof. 

enjoyments, on magnificent schemes of pleasure, on charities, on subscrip- 
tions, on every profuse, liberal, and noble undertaking. Insomuch that th&ie 
men who in the morning gather with a hundred hands, in the evening scatter 
with a hundred hands that which they gathered ; and are under the provi- 
dence of God but instruments for changing the current of his beneficence, for 
gathering it where otherwise it would be wasted, and bestowing it where 
otherwise it would not be had. He gathered it at a thousand fountains, as 
the streams which come out of the recesses of a thousand solitudes ar* 
gathered into one lake ; then he dispenseth it through the fertile places of 
society, and setteth in action, or engageth a thousand departments of busi- 
ness, just as if you should sluice ofi'that lake into a thousand rills, with each 
of which to fertilize a productive field, or give force to the wheel of somt 
more active machine. E. I. 

* As for jest, there be certain things which ought to be privileged firoD 
it; namely, religion, matters of state, great persons, any man's preaeni 
business of importance, and any case that deservetb pi^.^Loao Bacon. 
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Travel not beyond the Alps. Mr. Ascham did thank God that 
he was but nine days in Italy, wherein he saw in one city 
(Venice) more liberty to sin than in London he ever heard of in 
nine years,* 

To travel from the sun is uncomfortable. Yet the northern 
parts with much ice have some crystal. 

If thou wilt see much in a little, travel the Low Countries. 
Holland is all Europe in an Amsterdam print. 

Be wise in choosing objects, diligent in marking, careful in 
remembering of them. Yet herein men much follow their own 
humors. One asked a barber who never before liad been at the 
court, what he saw there ? " Oh," said he, " the king was ex- 
cellently well trimmed !" 

Labor to distil and unite into thyself the scattered perfections 
of several nations. Many weed foreign countries, bringing home 
Dutch drunkenness, Spanish pride, French wantonness, and Ita- 
lian Atheism ; as for the good herbs, Dutch industry, Spanish 
loyalty, French courtesy, and Italian frugality, these they leave 
behind them ; others bring home just nothing ; and, because they 
singled not themselves from their countrymen, though some years 
beyond sea, were never out of England. 

* I was once in Italy myself; but I thank Grod my abode there was but 
nine days ; and yet I saw in that little time in one city, more liberty to sin, 
than ever I heard tbU of in our noble city of London in nine years. I saw, 
it was there as free to sin, not only without all punishment, but also with- 
out any man's marking, as it is free in the city of London, to choose with- 
out all blame, whether a man list to wear shoe or pantofle. And good cause 
why : for being unlike in truth of religion, they must needs be unlike in 
hofliefty of living. For, blessed be Christ, in our city of London, commonly 
the commandments of God be more diligently taught, and the service of 
God more reverently used, and that daily in many private men's houses, 
than they be in Italy once a week in their common churches : where making 
ceremonies to delight the eye, and vain sounds to please the ear, do quite 
thnut out of the churches all service of God in spirit and in truth. Yea, 
the Lord Mayor of London, being but a civil officer, is commonly for his 
time more diligent in punishing sin, the bent enemy against God and good 
order, than all the bloody inquisitors in Italy be in seven years. For their 
care and charge is, not to punish sin, not to amend manners, not to purge 
doctrine, but only to watch and oversee that Christ^s true religion set no 
sure footing where the Pope has any jurisdiction.^^AscHAM. 
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OF COMPANY. 

Company is one of the greatest pleasures of the nature of man. 

It is unnatural for a man to court and hug solitariness. , Yet 
a desart is better than a debauched companion. The Nazarites 
who might drink no wine were also forbidden to eat grapes whereof 
wine is made. 

If thou be cast into bad company, like Hercules, thou must 
sleep with thy club in thine hand and stand on thy guard ; like 
the river Dee in Merionethshire, in Wales, which running through 
Pimble Mere, remains entire, and mingles not her streams with 
the waters of the lake. 

The company he keeps is the comment by help whereof men 
expound the most close and mystical man. Csesar came thus to 
discern his two daughters' inclinations, for being once at a public 
show, where much people was present, he observed that the grave 
senators talked with Livia, but loose youngsters and riotous per- 
sons with Julia. 



OF MEMORY. 

It is the treasure-house of the mind, wherein the monuments 
thereof are kept and preserved. Plato makes it the mother of 
the Muses. Aristotle sets it in one degree further, making expe- 
rience the mother of arts, memory the parent of experience. 
Philosophers place it in the rear of the head ; and it seems the 
mine of memory lies there, because there men naturally dig for 
it, scratching it when they are at a loss. This again is twofold ; 
one, the simple retention of things ; the other, a regaining them 
when forgotten. 

Brute creatures equal if not exceed men in a bare retentive 
memory. Through how many labyrinths of woods, without other 
clue of thread than natural instillct, doth the hunted hare return 
to her mouse ? How doth the little bee, flying into several mea- 
dows and gardens, sipping of many cups, yet never intoxicated, 
through an ocean (as I may say) of air, steadily steer herself 
home, without help of card or compass. But these canpot play 
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an aftergame, and recover what they have forgotten, which is 
done by the mediation of discourse. 

Artificial memory is rather a trick than an art, and more for 
the gain of the teacher than profit of the learners. Like the 
tossing of a pike, which is no part of the postures and motions 
thereof, and is rather for ostentation than use, to show the strength 
and nimbleness of the arm, and is oflen used by wandering sol- 
diers, as an introduction to beg. Understand it of the artificial 
rules which at this day are delivered by memory mountebanks ; 
for sure an art thereof may be made (wherein as yet the world 
is defective) and that no more destructive to natural memory than 
spectacles are to eyes, which girls in Holland wear from twelve 
Jl^ears of age. But till this be found out, let us observe these 
plain rules. 

First, soundly infix in thy mind what thou desirest to remem- 
ber. What wonder is it if agitation of business jog that out of 
thy head, which was there rather tacked than fastened ? whereas 
those notions ^hich get in by " violenta possessio," will abide 
there till " ejectio firma," sickness, or extreme age dispossess 
them. It is best knocking in the nail over night, and clinching it 
the next morning. 

Overburthen not thy memory to make so faithful a servant a 
slave. Remember, Atlas was weary. Have as much reason as 
a camel, to rise when thou hast thy full load. Memory, like a 
purse, if it be over full that it cannot shut, all will drop out of it ; 
take heed of a gluttonous curiosity to feed on many things, lest 
the greediness of the appetite of thy memory spoil the digestion 
thereof. Beza's case was peculiar and memorable ; being above 
fourscore years of age, he perfectly could say by heart any Greek 
chapter in St. Paul's epistles, or anything else which he had learnt 
long before, but forgot whatsoever was newly told him ; his 
memory, like an inn, retaining old guests, but having no room to 
entertain new. 

Spoil not thy memory by thine own jealoi^sy, nor make it bad 

by suspecting it. How canst thou find that true which thou wilt 

not trust ? St. Augustine tells us of his friend Simplicius, who 

being asked, could tell all Virgil's verses backward and forward, 

and yet the same party avowed to God, that he knew not that he 

13 
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could do it till they did try him. Sure there is concealed strength 
in men's memories, which they take no notice of. 

Marshal thy notions into a handsome method. One will carry 
twice more weight trussed and packed up in bundles, than when 
it lies untoward flapping and hanging about his shoulders. Things 
orderly fardled up under heads are most portable. 

Adventure not all thy learning in one bottom, but divide it be- 
twixt thy memory and thy notebooks. He that with Bias carries 
all his learning about him in his head, will utterly be beggared 
and bankrupt, if a violent disease, a merciless thief, should rob 
and strip him. I know some have a common.place ag&inst com* 
mon-place-books, and yet perchance will privately make use of 
what they publicly declaim against. A common-place-book coi^ 
tains many notions in garrison, whence the owner may draw out 
an army into the field on competent warning. 

Moderate diet and good air preserve good memory ; but what 
air is best I dare not define, when such great ones differ. Some 
say a pure and subtle air is best, another commends a thick and 
foggy air. For the Pisans scited in the fens and marshes of Ar- 
nus have excellent memories, as if the foggy air were a cap for 
their heads. 

Thankfulness to Grod for it continues the memory ;* whereas 
some proud people have been visited with such oblivion, that they 
have forgotten their own names. Staupitius, tutor to Luther, and 

* Dr. Fuller had an extraordinary memory. He could name in order the 
signs on both sides the way from the beginning of Paternoster-row at Ave- 
Maria Lane to the bottom of Cheapside. He could dictate to five several 
amanuenses at the same time, and each on a different subject. The doctor 
making a visit to the committee of sequestrators sitting at Waltham, in 
Essex, they soon fell into a discourse and commendation of his great me- 
mory ; to which he replied ; " ' Tis true, gentlemen, that fame has gives 
me the report of a memorist, and, if you please, I will give you an experi- 
ment of it." They all accepted the motion, and told him they should look 
upon it as an obligation, praying him to begin. " Grentlemen," says he, "I 
will give you an instance of my memory in the particular business in which 
you are employed. Your worships have thought fit to sequester an honeiti 
but poor cavalier parson, my neighbor, from his living, and committed him 
to prison ; he has a large family of children, and his circumstances are but 
indifferent ; if you will please to release him out of prison, and restore him 
to his living, I will never forget the kindness while I live." 
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a godly man, in a vain ostentation of his memory, repeated 
Christ's genealogy by heart in his sermon, but being out about the 
captivity of Babylon, I see, saith he, God resisteth the proud, and 
ao betook himself to his book. 

Abuse not thy memory to be sin's register, nor make advan- 
tage thereof for wickedness. Excellently* Augustine, ^ " Quidam 
vero pessimi memoria sunt mirabili, qui tanto pejores sunt, quanto 
minus possunt, quae male cogitant, oblivisci." 



op FANCT.f 

It is an inward sense of the soul, for a while retaining and ex- 
ainining things brought in thither by the common sense. It is 
the most boundless and restless faculty of the soul ; for whilst 
the understanding and the will are kept as it were in 'Mibera 

* In the Novum Organam of Lord Bacon, the subject of memory is under 
the article " Constituent Instances," beautifully analyzed. It may be thus 
exhibited : The Art of Memory consists, 1st In making a strong impres- 
81011. 2nd. In recalling the impression when made. 

In the art of making strong impressions, the state of the mind of the 
patient, and the conduct of the agent, are to be duly regarded. The state 
of the patienf s mind apt to receive impressions, is when the mind is free, 
as in youth ; or when the mind is exerted by some powerful cause exclud- 
ing all alien thoughts, as boys to remember the boundaries of a parish are 
struck by the officer. The art of the agent in producing strong impres- 
sions, depends, 1st. Upon variety of impression, as by verse and prose; alge- 
braic and geometric proofs of the same proposition; and 2ndly. Slowness of 
impre€»ions, as great wits have short memories. 

The art of recalling a given impression consists, 1st. In cutting off infin- 
ity, as in hunting the fallow deer in a park instead of a forest ; and 2nd. 
By reducing intellectual to sensible things : as the image of a huntsman 
pursuing a hare for invention. 

Infinity is cut off first by order : according to the 6th maxim of Fuller. 
2ikd. By places for artificial memory : as painted windows of birds, beasts, 
plants, men, ftc., for different sorts of natural history. 3rd. By technical 
niiDiory^ according to maxim 2 of Fuller, as the word vibotor for the 
pnonatic eolois. 

There are also some valuable observations upon memory in Bacon's Ad- 
Tancement of Learning, where he divides the science of the understanding 
into, 1. Invention. 8. Judgment 3. Memory. 4. Delivery. 

t See note IV. at the end on the Pleasures of Imagination. 
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custodia," to their objects of " verum et bonum," the fancy is 
free from all engagements ; it digs without spade, sails without 
ship, flies without wings, builds without charges, fights without 
bloodshed, in a moment striding from the centre to the circum- 
ference of the world, by a kind of omnipotence creating and 
annihilating things in an instant ; and things divorced in nature 
are married in fancy, as in a lawful place. It is also most rest- 
less : whilst the senses are bound and reason in a manner asleep, 
fancy like a sentinel walks the round, ever working, never 
wearied. The chief diseases of the fancy are, either that they 
are too wild and high-soaring, or else too low and grovelling, or 
else too desultory and over voluble. Of the first, 

1. If thy fancy be but a little too rank, age itself will correct 
it. To lift too high is no fault in a young horse, because with 
travelling he will mend it for his own ease. Thus lofty fancies 
in young men will come down of themselves, and in process of 
time the overplus will shrink to be but even measure. But if 
this will not do it, observe these rules. 

2. Take part always with thy judgment against thy fancy in 
anything wherein they shall dissent. If thou suspectest thy con- 
ceits too luxuriant, herein account thy suspicion a legal conviction, 
and damn whatsoever thou doubtest of. Warily Tully, " bene 
monent, qui vetant quicquam facere, de quo dubitas, sequum sit 
an iniquum." 

3. Take the advice of a faithful friend, and submit thy inven- 
tions to his censure. When thou pennest an oration, let him 
have the power of " index expurgatorius," to expunge what he 
pleaseth ; and do not thou, like a fond mother, cry if the child of 
thy brain be corrected for playing the wanton. Mark the argu- 
ments and reasons of his alterations, why that phrase least pro- 
per, this passage more cautious and advised, and after a while 
thou shalt perform the place in thine own person, and not go out 
of thyself for a censurer. If thy fancy be too low and humble, 

4. Let thy judgment be king but not tyrant over it, to con- 
denm harmless, yea, commendable conceits. Some for fear their 
orations should giggle will not let them smile. Give it also 
liberty to rove, for it will not be extravagant. There is vo 
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danger that weak folks if they walk abroad will straggle far, as 
wanting strength. 

5. Acquaint thyself with reading poets, for there fancy is in 
her throne ; and in time the sparks of the author's wit will catch 
hold on the reader, and inflame him with love, liking, and desire 
of imitation. I confess there is more required to teach one to 
write than to see a copy : however, there is a secret force of 
fascination in reading poems to raise and provoke fancy. If thy 
fancy be over voluble, then 

6. Whip this vagrant home to the first object wherein it should 
be selected. Indeed nimbleness is the perfection of this faculty, 
but levity the bane of it. Great is the difference betwixt a swift 
horse and a skittish, that will stand on no ground. Such is the 
ubiquitary fancy, which will keep long residence on no one sub- 
ject, but is so courteous to strangers that it ever welcomes that 
conceit most which comes last ; and new species supplant the old 
ones, before seriously considered. If this be the fault of the 
fancy, I say, whip it home to the first object, wherein it should 
be settled. This do as 6fi;en as occasion requires, and by degrees 
the fugitive servant will learn to abide by his work without running 
away. 

Acquaint thyself by degrees with hard and knotty studies, as 
school-divinity, which will clog thy over nimble fancy. True, 
at the first it will be as welcome to thee as a prison, and their 
very solutions will seem knots unto thee. But take not too much 
at once, lest thy brain turn edge. Taste it first as a potion for 
physic, and by degrees thou shalt drink it as beer for thirst: 
practice will make it pleasant. Mathematics are also good for 
this purpose : if beginning to try a conclusion, thou must make 
an end, lest thou loseth thy pains that are past, and must proceed 
seriously and exactly. I meddle not with those Bedlam-fancies, 
all whose conceits are antique, but leave them for the physician to 
purge with hellebore.* 

* Upon the art of obtaining mastery over the mind, which is of such im- 
portance in the conduct of the understanding, there are various observations 
in Lord Bacon's works, as follows : 

Let the mind be daily employed upon some subjects from which it is 
averse. 
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To clothe low-creeping matter with high-flown language is 
not fine fancy, hut flat foolery. It rather loads than raises a 
wren, to &sten the feathers of an ostrich to her wings. Some 

Bear ever toward the contrary of that whereunto you are by nature 
inclined, that you may bring the mind straight from its warp. Like as when 
we row against the stream, or when we make a crooked wand straight, by 
bending it the contrary way. 

UfSTANTIiT STUDT WHEN THE DISPOSITION TO STUDY APPEAJIS. 

As in the improvement of the understanding, the mind ought always to be 
employed on some subject from which it is averse, that it may obtain the 
mastery over itself: so two seasons are chiefly to be observed, the one when 
the mind is best disposed to a business, the other when it is worst, that by 
the one we may be well forward on our way : by the latter we may by a 
strenuous contention work out the knots and stonds of the mind, and make 
it pliant for other occasions. 

SirOAOE IN STUDIES OPPOSITE TO THE FAVORITE PURSUIT. 

Histories make men wise : poetry, witty ; the mathematics, subtle ; natural 
philosophy, deep; moral, grave; logic and rhetoric, able to contend. 
" Abeunt studia in mores.** Nay, there is no stond or impediment in the 
wit, but may be wrought out by fit studies. Like as diseases of the body 
may have appropriated exercises ; bowling is good for the stone and reins ; 
shooting for the lungs and breast ; gentle walking for the stomach ; riding 
for the head and the like. So if a raan*s wits be wandering, let him study 
mathematics ; for in demonstrations, if his wit be called aviray never so little, 
he must begin again. If his wit be not apt to distinguish or find differences, 
let him study the schoolmen ; for they are " Cymini sectores.** If he be not" 
apt to beat over matters, and to call up one thing to prove and illustrate 
another, let him study the lawyers' cases ; so every defect of the mind may 
have a special receipt 

STUDY BY TIME. 

In studies, whatsoever a man commandeth upon himself let him set hours 
for it ; but whatsoever is agreeable to his nature, let him take no care for 
any set hours, for his thoughts will fly to it of themselves. 

Dr. Johnson said, '* If a man never has an eager desire for instruction, be 
should prescribe a task for himself: if he has a science to learn, he must 
regularly and resolutely advance.' 



it 



FORM THE HABIT OF FIXEDNESS. 

Burke always read a book as if he were never to see it again. Newton 
used to say, that if there were any difference between him and other men, 
it consisted in his fixing his eye steadily on the object which he had 
in view, and waiting patiently for every idea as it presented itself, without 
wandering or hurrying. 
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men's speeches are like the high mountains in Ireland, having a 
dirty bog in the top of them : the very ridge of them in high 
words having nothing of worth, but what rather stalls than 
delights the auditor.* 

ENGAGE IX STUDIES THAT WILL NOT ADMIT MENTAL ABERRATION. 

Men do not sufficiently understand the excellent use of the pure mathe- 
matics, in that they do remedy and cure many defects in the wit and facul- 
ties intellectual. For if the wit be too dull, they sharpen it ; if too wander- 
ing, they fix it; if too inherent in the sense, they abstract it. So that, as 
tennis is a game of no use in itself, but of great use in respect it maketh a 
quick eye and a body ready to put it into all postures ; so in the mathema- 
tics, that use which is collateral and intervenient, is no less worthy than 
that which is principal and intended. 

This is to be exactly observed, that not only exceeding great progression 
may be made in those studies, to which a man is swayed by a natural 
proclivity : but also that there may be found, in studies properly selected 
for that purpose, cures and remedies to promote such kind of knowledge to 
the impressions whereof a man may, by some imperfection of nature, 
be most unapt and insufficient. As for example, if a man be bird-witted, 
tiiat is, quickly carried away, and hath not patient faculty of attention ; the 
mathematics give a remedy thereunto ; wherein, if the wit be caught away 
. bot for a moment, the demonstration is new to begin. 

• See Wordsworth's Preface to his Lyrical Ballads, in which he says, 
" Long as I have detained my reader, I hope he will permit me to caution 
him against a mode of false criticism which has been applied to poetry, in 
which the language closely resembles that of life and nature. Such verses 
have been triumphed over in parodies, of which Dr. Johnson's stanza is a 
fair specimen : — 

" I put my hat upon my head 
And walked into the Strand, 
And there I met another man 
Whose hat was in his hand." 
Immediately under these lines I will place one of the most justly-admired 
stanzas of the '* Babes in the Wood :" 

'* These pretty babes, with hand in hand 
Went wandering up and down ; 
But never more they saw the man 
Approaching from the town." 
In both these stanzas the words, and the order of the words, in no respect 
differ from the most unimpassioned conversation. There are words in both, 
for example, " the Strand," and " the Town," connected with none but the 
most familiar ideas ; yet the one stanza we admit as admirable, and the 
other as a fair example of the superlatively contemptible. Whence arises 
this difference ? not from the metre, not from the language, not from the 
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Fine fancies in manufactures invent engines rather pretty than 
useful ; and commonly one trade is too narrow for them. They 
are better to project new ways than to prosecute old, and are 
rather skilful in many mysteries than thriving in one. They 
affect not voluminous inventions, wherein many years must con- 
stantly be spent to perfect them ; except there be in them variety 
of pleasant employment. 

Imagination (the work of the fancy) hath produced real effects. 
Many serious and sad examples hereof may be produced : I will 
only insist on a merry one. A gentleman having led a company 
of children beyond their usual journey, they began to be weary, 
and jointly cried to him to carry them ; which, because of their 
multitude, he could not do, but told them that he would provide 
them horses to ride on. Then cutting little wands out of the 
hedge as nags, for them, and a great stake as a gelding for him- 
self ; thus mounted, fancy put mettle into their legs, and they 
came cheerfully home. 

Fancy runs most furiously when a guilty conscience drives it. 
One that owed much money, and had many creditors, as he walk- 
ed London streets in the evening, a tenterhook catched his cloak. 
" At whose suit ?" said he, conceiving some bailiff had arrested 
him. Thus guilty consciences are afraid where no fear is, and 
count every creature they meet a serjeant sent from God to punish 
them. 



MISCELLANEOUS. 

Gravity is the ballast of the soul. 

order of the words : but the matter expressed in Dr. Johnson's stanza is 
contemptible. The proper method of treating trivial and simple verses, 
to which Dr. Johnson's stanza would be a fair parallelism, is not to say, 
this is a bad kind of poetry ; or this is not poetry ; but this wants sense ; it 
is neither interesting in itself, nor can lead to anything interesting : the 
images neither originate in that sane state of feeling which arises out of 
thought, nor can excite thought or feeling in the reader. This is the only 
sensible manner of dealing with such verses. Why trouble yourself about 
the species till you have previously decided upon the genus .' why take 
pains to prove that an ape is not a Newton, when it is self-evident that be is 
not a man. 
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Learning hath gained most by those books by which the print- 
ers have lost. 

He shall be immortal who liveth till he be stoned by one with- 
out fault. 

Is there no way to bring home a wandejring sheep but by 
worrying him to death ? 

Contentment consisteth not in adding more fuel, but in taking 
away some fire. 

It is the worst clandestine marriage when Grod is not invited 
to it. 

Deceive not thyself by over-expecting happiness in the married 
state. Look not therein for contentment greater than Grod will 
give, or a creature in this world can receive, namely, to be fi-ee 
from all inconveniences. Marriage is not like the hill Olympus, 
wholly clear, without clouds. Remember the nightingales which 
sing only some months in the spring, but commonly are silent 
when they have hatched their eggs, as if their mirth were turned 
into care for their young ones. 

Neither choose all, nor not at all for beauty. They tell us of a 
floating island in Scotland ; but sure no wise pilot will cast anchor 
there. 

Moderation is the silken string running through the pearl-chain 
of all virtues. 
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SECTION VIII. 

SIR THOMAS BROWN. 

** I woNDXR and admire his entireness in every subject that is before him. 
He follows it, he never wanders from it, and he has no occasion to wander; 
for whatever happens to be the subject, he metamorphoses all nature into 
it In that treatise on some urns dug up in Norfolk, how earthy, how 
redolent of graves and sepulchres is every line ! You have now dark mould, 
now a thigh-bone, now a skull, then a bit of a moulded coffin, a fragment 
of an old tombstone with moss in its ** Hie jacet," a ghost or a winding 
sheet, or the echo of a funeral psalm wafted on a November wind ; and the 
gayest thing you shall meet with shall be a silver nail or a gilt * Aano 
Domini,* from a perished coffin top ** — C. L. 

THE PROTESTANT AND CATHOLIC. 

There is between us one common name and appellation, one 
faith and necessary body of principles common to us both ; and 
therefore I am not scrupulous to convense and liye with them, to 
enter their churches in defect of ours, and either pray with tbem 
or for them ; I could never perceive any rational consequence 
from those many texts which prohibit the children of Israel to 
pollute themselves with the temples of the Heathens, we being all 
Christians and not divided by such detested impieties as might 
profane our prayers or the place wherein we make them, or that 
a resolved conscience may not adore her Creator anywhere, 
especially in places devoted to his service : where, if their devo- 
tions offend him, mine may please him ; if theirs profane it, mine 
may hallow it ; holy water and crucifix (dangerous to the common 
people) deceive not my judgment nor abuse my devotion at all : I 
am, I confess, naturally inclined to that, which misguided zeal 
terms superstition ; my common conversation I do acknowledge 
austere; my behavior full of rigor, sometimes not without 
morosity ; yet at my devotion I love to use the civility of my knee, 
my hat, and hand, with all those outward and sensible motions, 
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which may express or promote my invisible devotion. I should 
violate my own arm rather than a church, nor willingly deface 
the memory of saint or martyr. At the sight of a cross or crucifix 
I can dispense with my hat, but scarce with the thought or memory 
of my Saviour ; I cannot laugh at, but rather pity the fruitless 
journeys of pilgrims, or contemn the miserable condition of friars ; 
for though misplaced in circumstances, there is something in it of 
devotion. I could never hear the Ave Maria bell without an ele- 
vation, or think it a sufficient warrant, because they erred in one 
circumstance, for me to err in all, that is, in silence and dumb 
contempt ; whilst therefore they direct their devotions to her, I 
oflfer mine to God, and rectify the errors of their prayers by 
rightly ordering mine own. 

I could never divide myself from any man upon the difference 
of an opinion ; or be angry with his judgment for not agreeing 
with me in that, from which perhaps, within a few days, I should 
dissent myself. 

It is as uncharitable a point in us to fall upon those popular 
scurrilities and opprobrious scoffs of the Bishop of Rome, to whom 

a temporal prince, we owe the duty of good language ; 1 con- 
there is cause of passion between us ; by his sentence I stand 
excommunicated, heretic is the best language he affords me, yet 
can no ear witness I ever returned to him the name of antichrist, 
man of sin, or whore of Babylon ; it is the method of charity to 
aufier without reaction : those usual satires, and invectives of the 
pulpit may perchance produce a good effect on the vulgar, whose 
ears are opener to rhetoric than logic, yet do they in no wise 
confirm the faith of wiser believers, who know that a good cause 
needs not to be patroned by passion, but can sustain itself upon a 
temperate dispute. 



THE STUDENT. 

The world was made to be inhabited by beasts, but studied and 
contemplated by man ; 'tis the debt of our reason we owe unto 
Gk)d, and the homage we pay for not being beast ; without this 
the world is still as though it had not been, or as it was before 
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the sixth day when as yet there was not a creature that could 
conceive, or say there was a world. The wisdom of Grod receives 
small honor from those vulgar heads that rudely stare about, and 
with a gross rusticity admire his works ; those highly magnify 
him whose judicious inquiry into his acts, and deliberate research 
into his creatures, return the duty of a devout and learned admi- 
ration.* 

DEFORMITY. 

I HOLD there is general beauty in the works of God, and therefore 
no deformity in any kind or species of creature whatsoever ; I 
cannot tell by what logic we call a toad, a bear, or an elephant 
ugly, they being created in those outward shapes and figures 
which best express those actions of their inward forms. And 
having past that general visitation of Grod, who saw that all that 
he had made was good, that is, conformable to his will, which 
abhors deformity, and is the rule of order and beauty ; there is no 
deformity but in monstrosity, wherein, notwithstanding, there is a 
kind of beauty, nature so ingeniously contriving the irregular 
parts, as they become sometimes more remarkable than the prin- 
cipal fabric. To speak yet more narrowly, there was never any- 
thing ugly or misshapen, but the chaos ; wherein notwithstanding, 
to speak strictly, there was no deformity, because no form, nor 
was it yet impregnant by the voice of Grod.f 

• Man is placed on this stage of the world, to view the several natures 
and actions of the creatures not idly as they view us. 

" The things," says Boyle, " for which I hold life valuable are the satis- 
faction that accrues from the improvement of knowledge and the exercise 
of piety." 

f An Emperor of Germany coming by chance, on a Sunday, into a church, 
found there a most misshapen priest " pene portentum naturae," inso- 
much as the Emperor scorned and contemned him. But when he heard 
him read those words in the service, " For it is he that hath made us, and 
not we ourselves,'* the Emperor checked his own proud thoughts, and made 
inquiry into the quality and condition of the man : and finding him, on ex- 
amination, most learned and devout, he made him Archbishop of Colen, 
which place he did excellently discharge.— Fuller's Holy State. 

In Love's Labor's Lost, there is the following dialogue between Rosalind 
and Biron : * 
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NATUBE AND AET. 

.TUBE is not at vanance with art ; nor art with nature ; they 
ng both the servants of the providence of God. Art is the per- 
tion of nature ; were the world now as it was the sixth day, 
re were yet a chaos. Nature hath made one world, and art 

Ro8. Oft have I heard of you, my Lord Biron, 
Before I saw you ; and the world's large tongue 
Proclaims you for a man replete with mocks ; 
Full of comparisons and wounding flouts, 
Which you on all estates will execute, 
That lie within the mercy of your wit : 
To weed this wormwood from your fruitful brain, 
And there withal to win me, if you please. 
Without the which I am not to be won ; 
You shall this twelve-month term from day to day 
Visit the speechless sick, and still converse 
With groaning wretches : and your task shall be. 
With all the fierce endeavor of your wit. 
To enforce the pained impotent to smile. 

Biron. To move wild laughter in the throat of death ! 
It cannot be, it is impossible : 
Mirth cannot move a soul in agony. 

Bos. Why, that's the way to choke a gibing spirit. 
Whose influence is begot of that loose grace, 
Which shallow laughing hearers give to fools : 
** A jest's prosperity lies in the ear 
Of him that hears it ; never in the tongue 
Of him that makes it." 

Vhen Dr. Franklin attended the Privy Council, during the struggle 
ween America and England, as the representative of the province of 
gsachusetts, Mr. Wedderburn (afterwards Lord Loughborough) inveighed 
inst him in the severest language. At the sallies of his wit, aU the 
mbers of the council, the president himself (Lord Gower) not excepted, 
^uently laughed outright. No person belonging to the council behaved 
li decent gravity except Lord North. Dr. Franklin told Mr. Lee, one of 
counsel, after the business was concluded, that he w^a indifferent to Mr. 
idderburn's speech, but that he was indeed sincerely sorry to see the 
rdfl of the Council behave so indecently. " They showed," he added, 
luit the coarsest language can be grateful to the politest ear." 
n the very clothes which he wore before the Privy Council when he was 
alted, he afterwards signed the treaties of commerce and alliance. 
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another. In brief, all things are artificial, for nature is the art 
of God.* 



GHABmr. 

I HOLD not so narrow a ccmceit of this virtuoi as to conceive that 
to give alms, is only to be charitable, or think a piece of liberality 

Perdita. For I have heard it said. 
There is an art, which in their piedneat shares 
With great creating nature. 

PoL Say there be, 
Yet nature is made better by no mean. 
But nature makes that mean ; 
So over that art, which you say adds to nature. 
Is an art that nature makes ; you see, sweet maid. 
We marry a gentle scyon to the wildest stock. 
And make conceive a bark of baser kind 
By bud of nobler race. This is an art 
Which does mend nature, change it rather ; but 
The art itself is nature. Winter^a Tale. 

Natural History is subject to a three-fold division. For nature is either 
free and displaying herself in her ordinary course, as in the heavens, living 
creatures, plants, and the universal furniture of the world :— or put out of 
her usual course, as in the monsters : — or she is compressed and fashioned, 
and as it were, new cast, as in artificial operations. An opinion hath, how- 
ever, long time gone current, as if art were some different thing from nature, 
and artificial from natural. From this mistake this inconvenience arises, 
that many writers of natural history think they have quit themselves suf- 
ficiently if they have compiled a history of creatures, or of plants, or of 
minerals ; the experiments of mechanical arts past over in silence. But 
there is yet a more subtle deceit which secretly steals into the minds of 
men ; namely, that art should be reputed a kind of additament only to nature, 
whose virtue is this, that it can indeed either perfect nature inchoate, or 
repair it when it is decayed, or set it at liberty fVom impediments ; but not 
quite alter, transmute, or shake it, in the foundations : which erroneous con- 
ceit hath brought in a too hasty despair upon men's enterprises. But on the 
contrary, this certain truth should be thoroughly settled in the minds of men, 
that artificials differ not from natural in form and essence ; but in Uie efficient 
only ; for man hath no power over nature, save only in her motion ; tfaatis^ 
to mingle or put together natural bodies, and to separate or put Ihem asim- 
der ; wherefore where there is apposition and separation of bodies natcml 
conjoining (as they term it) active with passive, man may do all tiiiiigB : this 
not done, he can do nothing.— Bacoit. 
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can comprehend the total of charity ; divinity hath wisely divided 
the act thereof into many branches, and hath taught us in this 
narrow way, many paths unto goodness ; as many ways as we 
may do good, so many ways we may be charitable ; there are 
infirmities not only of body, but of soul and fortunes, which do 
require the merciful hand of our abilities. I cannot contemn a 
man for ignorance, but behold him with as much pity as I do 
Lazarus. It is no greater charity to clothe his body, than apparel 
the nakedness of his soul. It is an honorable object to see the 
reasons of other men wear our liveries, and their borrowed under- 
standings do homage to the bounty of ours ; it is the cheapest way 
of beneficence, and like the natural charity of the sun, illuminates 
another without obscuring itself. To be reserved and caitiff in 
this part of goodness, is the sordidest piece of covetousness, and 
more contemptible than the pecuniary avarice. To this (as call- 
ing myself a scholar) I am obliged by the duty of my condition. 
I make not therefore my head a grave, but a treasure of know- 
ledge ; I intend no monopoly, but a community in learning ; I 
study not for my own sake only, but for theirs that study not for 
themselves. 



RASH nrDGBIENT. 

No man can justly censure or condemn another, because indeed 
no man truly knows another. This I perceive in myself, for I 
am in the dark to all the world, and my nearest friends behold 
me but in a cloud ; those that know me but superficially think 
less of me than I do of myself; those of my near acquaintance 
think more : God, who truly knows me, knows that I am nothing, 
for he only beholds me, and all the world, who looks not on us 
through a derived ray, or a trajection of a sensible species, but 
beholds the substance without the helps of accidents, and the forms 
of things, as we their operations. Further, no man can judge 
another, because no man knows himself, for we censure others 
but as they disagree from that humor which we fancy laudable in 
(mrselves, and commend others but for that wherein they seem to 
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quadrate and consent with us. So that in conclusion, all is but 
that we all condemn, self-love.* 

• See Ante 103, in note, where there is an extract from Wordsworth, 
upon " rash judgments and the sneers of selfish men." 

What we oft do best. 
By sick interpreters, or weak ones, is 
Not ours, or not allowed : what worst, as oft 
Hitting a grosser quality, is cried up 
For our best act. — Henry VIII. , Act 1. Scene 4. 

See Barrow's Sermon against detraction ; Sermon xix. See also his Ser- 
mon XX., against " Rash Judgment," which he says is 

1. Impious. 

2. Unjust. 

3. Uncharitable. 

4. Foolish and Vain. 

5. Productive of Evil. 

An honest and charitable mind dispose th us, when we see any man endued 
with good qualities, and pursuing a tenor of good practice, to esteem such a 
person, to commend him, to interpret what he doth to the best, not to sus- 
pect any ill of him or to seek any exception against him ; it inclineth us, 
when we see any action materially good, to yield it simply due approbation 
and praise, without searching for or surmising any defect in the cause or 
.principle whence it cometh, in the design or end to which it tendeth, in 
the way or manner of performing it. A good man would be sorry to have 
any good thing spoiled, as to find a crack in a fair building, a flaw in a fine 
jewel, a canker in a goodly flower, is grievous to any indiflTerent man : so 
would it be displeasing to him to observe defects in a worthy person, or 
commendable action. 

The sensorious humor, as it argueth ill nature to be predominant (a vul- 
turous nature which easily smelleth out, and hastily flieth toward, and 
greedily feedeth on carrion) so it signifieth bad conscience ! for he that 
knoweth evil of himself is most prone to suspect, and most quick to pro- 
nounce ill concerning others, so it breedeth and fostereth such ill disposi- 
tions : it debaucheth the minds of men, rendering them dim and doltish in 
apprehending their own faults, negligent and heedless in regard to their 
own hearts and ways, apt to please and comfort themselves in the evils, real 
or imaginary, of their neighbors ; which to do is a very barbarous and brut- 
ish practice. Barrow. 

A truly great man is considerate before he condemns, and hesitates when 
compelled to censure. He knows that in all censure of others there is some- 
thing of self-approbation. He knows that, exalted into the situation of i 
judge, it is difficult to walk humbly. He remembers that it is the nature 
of human weakness to inflate its trifling acts into matters of vast importance. 
" The school-boy who caught a tame rabbit, thought himself a mighty 
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PRIDE. 

HX Grod amongst those millions of vices I do inherit and 
rom Adam, I have escaped one, and that a mortal enemy to 
;y, the first and father sin, not only of man, but of the devil, 
; a vice whose name is comprehended in a monosyllable, 
I its nature not circumscribed with a world ; I have escaped 
L condition that can hardly avoid it ; those petty acquisitions 
-eputed perfections that advance and elevate the conceits of 
men, add no feathers into mine ; I have seen a grammarian 
sind plume himself over a single line in Horace, and show 
pride in the construction of one ode, than the author in the 
)8ure of the whole book. For my own part, besides the jar- 
nd patois of several provinces, I understand no less than six 
ages ; yet I protest I have no higher conceit of myself, than 
►ur fathers before the confusion of Babel, when there was 
ne language in the world, and none to boast himself either 
St or critic. I have not only seen several countries, be- 
the nature of their climes, the chorography of their pro- 
J, topography of their cities, but understood their several 
customs and policies ; yet cannot all this persuade the dul- 
f my spirit unto such an opinion of myself, as I behold in 
er and conceited heads, that never looked a degree beyond 
nests. I know the names, and somewhat more, of all the 
dilations in my horizon ; yet I have seen a prating mariner 
50uld only name the pointers and the North star, out-talk 
nd conceit himself a whole sphere above me. I know most 
plants of my country, and of those about me ; yet methinks 
lot know so many as when I did but know a hundred, and 
icarcely ever simpled further than Cheapside ; for indeed 

nan." He is also fearful that he may mislead others : that he may 
Q intemperate zeal : that he may administer to envy and malice, and 
that a subject deeply considered, and by him cautiously stated, may 
a step for restless vanity, which would lift itself into notice, or a text 
! cant which confounds goodness with the talk of goodness. — A. M. 
3 not the tendency to Rash Judgment, which would crucify merit, 
originate in the respect for merit, from the pain attendant upon the 
)ti8ne98 of being excelled ? 

14 
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heads of capacity, and such as are not full with a handful, or 
easy measure of knowledge, think they know nothing till they 
know all ; which being impossible, they fall upon the opinion of 
Socrates, and only know they know not anything.* 

* SOLILOqUIES OF THE OLD PHILOSOPHER AND THE YOUNG LADY. 

" Alas !'* exclaimed a silver-headed sage, " how narrow is the utmost ex- 
tent of human knowledge ! how circumscribed the sphere of intellectual 
exertion ! I have spent my life in acquiring knowledge, but how little do 1 
know ! The farther I attempt to penetrate the secrets of nature, the more 
I am bewildered and benighted. Beyond a certain limit all is but confusion 
or conjecture : so that the advantage of the learned over the ignorant con- 
sists greatly in having ascertained how little is to be known. 

" It is true that I can measure the sun, and compute the distances of the 
planets ; I can calculate their periodical movements ; and even ascertain the 
laws by which they perform their sublime revolutions : but with regard to 
their construction, to the beings which inhabit them, of their condition and 
circumstances, whether natural or moral, what do I know more than the 
clown } 

" Delighting to examine the economy of nature in our own world, I have 
analyzed the elements ; and have given names to their component pares. 
And yet, should I not be as much at a loss to explain the burning of fire, or 
to account for the liquid quality of water, as the vulgar who use and enjoy 
them without thought or examination .' 

** I remark that all bodies, unsupported, fall to the ground ; and I am 
taught to account for this by the law of gravitation. But what have 1 
gained here more than a term ? Does it convey to my mind any idea of the 
nature of that mysterious and invisible chain, which draws all things to a 
common centre ? I observed the effect, I gave a name to the cause, but can 
I explain or comprehend it ? 

" Pursuing the tract of the naturalist, I have learned to distinguish the 
animal, vegetable, and mineral kingdoms : and to divide them into their dis- 
tinct tribes and families :— but can I tell, afler all this toil, whence a single 
blade of grass derives its vitality .'—Could the most minute researches enable 
me to discover the exquisite pencil that paints and fringes the flower of the 
field ?— have I ever detected the secret that gives their brilliant dye to the 
ruby and the emerald, or the art that enamels the delicate shell } 

" I observe the sagacity of animals ; I call it instinct, and speculate upon 
its various degrees of approximation to the reason of man. But, after all, I 
know as little of the cogitations of the brute as he does of mine. When I 
^see a flight of birds overhead, performing their evolutions, or steering their 
course to some distant settlement, their signals and cries are as unintelligi- 
ble to me as are the learned languages to the unlettered mechanic ; I tin- 
derstand as little of their policy and laws as they do of Blackstone's Com* 
mentaries. 
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THE INVISIBLE WORLD. 

Now there is another part of charity, which is the basis and pil- 
lar of this, and that is the love of Grod, for whom we love our 

" But leaving the material creation, my thoughts have often ascended to 
loftier subjects, and indulged in metaphysical speculation. And here, while 
I easily perceive in myself the two distinct qualities of matter and mind, I 
am bafSed in every attempt to comprehend their mutual dependence and 
mysterious connection. When my hand moves in obedience to my will, 
have I the most distant conception of the manner in which the vohtion is 
either communicated or understood ? Thus in the exercise of one of the 
most simple and ordinary actions, I am perplexed and confounded, if I at- 
tempt to account for it. 

" Again, how many years of my life were devoted to the acquisition of 
those languages, by the means of which I might explore the records of re- 
mote ages, and become familiar with the learning and literature of other 
times ! and what have I gathered from these but the mortifying fact, that 
man has ever been struggling with his own impotence, and vainly endea- 
voring to overleap the bounds which limit his anxious inquiries ? 

*' Alas ! then, what have I gained by my laborious researches but a humili- 
ating conviction of my weakness and ignorance ? of how little has man, at his 
best estate, to boast ? what folly in him to glory in his contracted powers, 
or to value himself upon his imperfect acquisitions .^' 



** Well !" exclaimed a young lady, just returned from school, " my edu- 
cation is at last finished : indeed it would be strange, if, after five years' 
har4 application, anything were left incomplete. Happily that is all over 
now ; and I have nothing to do, but to exercise my various accomplish- 
ments. 

•« Let me see ! — as to French, I am mistress of that, and speak it, if pos- 
sible, with more fluency than English. Italian I can read with ease, and 
pronounce very well : as well at least, and better, than any of my friends ; 
and that is all one need wish for in Italian. Music I have learned till I am 
perfectly sick of it. But, now that we have a grand piano, it will be de- 
lightful to play when we have company. I must still continue to practise 
a little ; — ^the only thing, I think, liat I need now to improve myself in. 
And then there are my Italian songs ! which everybody allows I sing with 
taste, and it is what so few people cab pretend to, I am particularly glad 
that I can. 

•* "My drawings are universally admired ; especially the shells and flow- 
en ; which are beautiful, certainly ; besides this, I have a decided taste in 
lU kinds of fancy ornaments. 
** And then my dancing and waltzing ! in which our master himself owned 
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neighbor ; for this I think charity, to love God for himself, and 
our neighbor for Grod. All that is truly amiable, is Grod, or as it 
were a divided piece of him, that retains a reflex or shadow of 
himself. Nor is it strange that we should place aflection on that 
which is invisible ; all that we truly love is thus ; what we adore 
under affection of our senses deserves not the honor of so pure a 
title. Thus we adore virtue, though to the eyes of sense she be 
invisible. Thus that part of our noble friends that we love, is 
not that part that we embrace, but that insensible part that our 
arms cannot embrace. God being all goodness, can love nothing 
but himself; he loves us but. for that part, which is as it were 
himself, and the traduction of his Holy Spirit. Let us call to 
assize the loves of our parents, the affection of our wives and 
children, and they are all dumb shows and dreams without reality, 
truth, or constancy. 



IHMORTALITT. 

Man is a noble animal, splendid in ashes, pompous in the grave. 

It is the heaviest stone that melancholy can throw at a man to 
tell him that he is at the end of his being. 

Were the happiness of ihe next world as closely apprehended 
as the felicities of this, it were a martyrdom to live ; and unto 
such as consider none hereafter, it must be more than death to 
die, which makes us amazed at their audacities that durst be 
nothing, and return to their chaos again. 

To subsist in lasting monuments, to live in their production, to 
exist in their names and predicament of chimeras, was laige satis- 
fiu)tion unto old expectations, and made one part of their Ely- 
slums. But all this is nothing in the metaphysics of true belief. 
To live indeed is to be again ourselves, which being not only a 

that he could take me no further !— just the figure for it certainly ; it would 
be unpardonable if I did not excel. 

" As to common things, geography, and history, and poetry, and philoso- 
phy, thank my stars, I have got through them all ! so that I may consider 
myself not only perfectly accomplished, but also thoroughly well informed. 

** Well, to be sure how much have I fagged tl^rough ; the only wonder isi 
Unt'one head can contain it all !*' J. T. 
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hope but an evidence in noble believers, 'tis all one to lie in St. 
Innocent's church-yard, as in the sands of Egypt ; ready to be 
anything, in the ecstasy of being ever, and as content with six 
feet as the moles of Adrianus.* 



HAPPINESS. 

That wherein Grod himself is happy, the holy angels are happy, 
in whose defects the devils are unhappy : that dare I call happi- 
ness : whatsoever conduceth unto this, may with an easy meta- 
phor deserve that name ; whatsoever else the world term happi- 
ness, is to me a story out of Pliny ; an apparition of neat delu- 
sion, wherein there is no more of happiness than the name. 
Bless me in this life with but peace of my conscience, command 
of my affections, the love of thyself and my dearest friends : and 
I shall be happy enough to pity Ceesar. These are, O Lord, the 
humble desires of my most reasonable ambition, and all I dare 
call happiness on earth ; wherein I set no rule or limit to thy 
hand or providence, dispose of me according to the wisdom of thy 
pleasure. Thy will be done though in my own undoing. 

• Urn-Burial. 
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SECTION IX. 

MILTON. 

Wherever I find a man despising the false estimates of the vulgar, and 
daring to aspire, in sentiment, in language and in conduct, to what the high- 
est wisdom through all ages has sanctioned as most excellent, to him I 
unite myself by a sort of necessary attachment : and, if I am so formed by 
nature or destiny, that, by no exertion or labor of my own, I can attain this 
summit of worth and honor, yet no power of heaven or earth shall hinder 
me from looking with affection and reverence upon those who have tho- 
roughly attained this glory, or appear engaged in the successful pursuit of 
it. — Letter to Deodati. 

OF EDUCATION. 

And seeing every nation affi)rds not experience and tradition 
enough for all kind of learning, therefore we are chiefly taught 
the languages of those people who have at any time been most 
industrious after wisdom : so that language is but the instrument 
conveying to us things useful to be known. And though a lin- 
guist should pride himself to have all the tongues that Babel cleft 
the world into, yet, if he have not studied the solid things in them 
as well as the words and lexicons, he were nothing so much to 
be esteemed a learned man, as any yeoman or tradesman compe- 
tently wise in his fnother dialect only. Hence appear thq 
many mistakes which have made learning generally so unpleas- 
ing and so unsuccessful ; first, we do amiss to spend seven or 
eight years merely in scraping together so much miserable Latin 
and Greek, as might be learned otherwise easily and delightfully 
in one year.* 

And that which casts our proficiency therein so much behind, 
is our time lost partly in too oft idle vacancies given both to 
schools and universities ; partly in a preposterous exaction, forc- 

* Is it not better to have ten ideas in one language, than one idea in ten ? 
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ing the empty wits of children to compose themes, verses, and 
orations, which are the acte of ripest judgment,* and the final 
work of a head filled by long reading and observing, with ele- 
gant maxims and copious invention. These are not matters to 
be wrung from poor striplings, like blood out of the nose, or the 
plucking of untimely fruit ; besides the ill habit which they get 
of wretched barbarising against the Latin and Greek idiom, with 
their untutored Anglicisms, odious to be read, yet not to be avoided 
without a well continued and judicious conversing among pure 
authors digested, which they scarce taste ; whereas, if after some 
preparatory grounds of speech by their certain forms got into me- 
mory, they were led to the praxis thereof in some chosen short 
book lessoned thoroughly to them, they might then forthwith pro- 
ceed to learn the substance of good things, and arts in due order, 
which would bring the whole language quickly into their power. 
This I take to be the most rational and most profitable way of 
learning languages, and whereby we may best hope to give ac- 
count to God of our youth spent herein. 

And for the usual method of teaching arts, I deem it to be an 
old error of universities, not yet well recovered from the scholas- 
tic grossness of barbarous ages, that instead of beginning with 
arts most easy (and those be such as are most obvious to the 
sense), they present their young unmatriculated novices at first 
coming with the most intellective abstractions of logic and meta- 
physics, so that they having but newly left those grammatic flats 
and shallows where they stuck unreasonably to learn a few words 
with lamentable construction, and now on the sudden transported 
under another climate to be tossed and turmoiled with their unbal- 
lasted wits in fathomless and unquiet deeps of controversy, do for 
the most part grow into hatred and contempt of learning, mocked 
and deluded all this while with ragged notions and babblements, 
while they expected worthy and delightful knowledge ; till pov- 

• It is a usual practice (but in my opinion somewhat preposterous) that 
scholars in the universities are too early entered in logic and rhetoric ; arts 
indeed fitter for graduates than children and novices, — the untimely and 
unripe accession to these arts, hath drawn on, by necessary consequence, a 
watery and superficiary delivery and handling thereof, as is fitted indeed to 
the capacities of children. — Bacon's Advancement of Learning. 
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erty or youthful years call them importunately their several ways, 
and hasten them with the sway of friends, either to an ambitious 
and mercenary, or ignorantly zealous divinity : some allured to 
the trade of law, grounding their purposes not on the prudent and 
heavenly contemplation of justice and equity, which was never 
taught them ; but on the promising and pleasing thoughts of liti- 
gious terms, fat contentions, and flowing fees : others betake 
them to state affairs, with souls so unprincipled in virtue and true 
generous breeding, that flattery and courtshifls, and tyrannous 
aphorisms appear to them the highest points of wisdom ; instilling 
their barren hearts with a conscientious slavery ; if, as I rather 
think, it be not feigned. Others, lastly, of a more delicious and 
airy spirit, retire themselves (knowing no belter) to the enjoy- 
ments of ease and luxury, living out their days in feasts and 
jollity ; which indeed is the wisest and the safest course of all 
these,- unless they were with more integrity undertaken. And 
these are the errors, and these are the fruits of misspending our 
prime youth at schools and universities as we do, either in learn- 
ing mere words, or such things chiefly as were better unlearned. 

I shall detain you now no longer in the demonstration of what 
we should not doj but straight conduct you to a hill side, where I 
will point you out the right path of a virtuous and noble educa- 
tion ; laborious indeed at the first ascent, but else so smooth, so 
green, so full of goodly prospect and melodious sounds on every 
side, that the harp of Orpheus was not more charming. I doubt 
not but ye shall have more ado to drive our dullest and laziest 
youth, our stocks and stubs, from the infinite desire of such a 
happy nurture, than we have now to hale and drag our choicest 
and hopefullest wits to that asinine feast of sowthistles and bram- 
bles, which is commonly set before them as all the food and enter- 
tainment of their tenderest and most docible age. 

I call therefore a complete and generous education, that which 
fits a man to perforhi justly, skilfully and magnanimously all the 
offices, both private and public, of peace and war. And how all 
this may be done between twelve and one and twenty, less time 
than is now bestowed in pure trifling at grammar and sophistry, 
is to be thus ordered, &c. &c.* 

* From Milton's Letter to Master Hartlib. 
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THE CONNECTION BETWEEN ERROR AND TRUTH. 

Good and evil we know in the field of this world grow up toge- 
ther almost inseparably : and the knowledge of good is so involved 
and interwoven with the knowledge of evil, and in so many cun- 
ning resemblances hardly to be discerned, that those confused 
seeds which were imposed upon Psyche as an incessant labor to 
cull out and sort asunder, were not more intermixed.* 

• We are much beholden to Machiarel and others, who write what men 
do, and not what they ought to do ; for it is not possible to join serpentine 
wisdom with columbine innocency, except men knew exactly all the con- 
ditions of the serpent ; his baseness and going upon his belly : his volubility, 
and lubricity ; his envy and sting. 

The connection between truth and error, or rather how error leads to 
truth, may be seen in tracing the progress of any invention, as the steam 
engine ; or of any science, of astronomy for instance, of which there is, to 
any person desirous to see how light arises out of darkness, a very interest- 
ing delineation in the posthumous works of Adam Smith. 

Yet surely to alchemy this right is due, that it may be compared to the 
husbandman, whereof ^sop makes the fable ; that when he died, told his 
sons, that he had left unto them gold buried under ground in his vineyard ; 
and they digged over all the ground, and gold they found none ; but by 
rewon of their stirring and digging the mould about the roots of the vines, 
they had a great vintage the year following, so assuredly the search and stir 
to make gold hath brought to light a great number of good and fruitful in- 
ventions and experiments, as well for the disclosing of nature, as for the 
use of man's life. — Bacon. 

Good and ill are universally intermingled and confounded ; — happiness 
and misery, wisdom and folly, virtue and vice. Nothing is pure and en- 
tirely of a piece. All advantages are attended with disadvantages. A 
universal compensation prevails in all conditions of being and existence. 
And it is scarce possible for us by our most chimerical wishes, to form the 
idea of a station or situation altogether desirable. The draughts of life, 
according to the poef s fiction, are always mixed from vessels on each hand 
of Jupiter: or if any cup be presented altogether pure, it is drawn only, as 
the same poet tells us, from the left-handed vessel. — Hume. 

Truth is often covered with heaps of idle and unprofitable traditions : 
yet. it may be worth our while to seek for a few truths under a whole heap 
of rubbish. — Bishop Taylor. 

Nothing tends so much to the corruption of science as to suffer it to stag- 
nate ; these waters must be troubled before they can exert their virtues. — 
Burke. 

There are errors which no wise man will treat with rudeness while there 
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ACTIVE VIRTUE. 

I CANNOT praise a fugitive and cloistered virtue unexercised and 
unbreathed, that never sallies out and sees her adversary, but 
slinks out of the race, where that immortal garland is to be run 
for, not without dust and heat. This was the reason why our 
sage and serious poet, Spenser, describing true temperance under 
the person of Guion, brings him in with his palmer tlirough the 
cave of Mammon and the bower of earthly bliss, that he might 
see and know and yet abstain.* 

is a probability that they may be the refraction of some great truth as yet 
below the horizon. — Coleridge. 

* Pythagoras, being asked by Hiero what he was, answered : If Hiero 
were ever at the Olympian games, he knew the manner, that some came to 
try their fortunes for the prizes ; some as merchants to utter their commo- 
dities ; some to make good cheer and be merry, and to meet their friends ; 
and some came to look on ; and that he was one of them that came to look 
on : but men should know that, in this theatre of man's life, it is reserved 
only for God and angels to be lookers on. — Lord Bacoit. 

But according to Swifl, even angels are not to be passive : the royal arms 
of Lilliput are, he says, " An angel lifting a lame beggar from the earth." 

Lord Bacon abounds with observations to the same effect : he says,—" A 
contemplative life, which does not cast any beam of heat or light upon 
human society, is not known to divinity : and the necessity of advancing the 
public good, censures that philosophy which flies perturbations. Philoso- 
phy which introduces such a health of mind, as was that of Herodicus in 
body, who did nothing all his life, but intend his health. * Sustine,' and not 
* Abstine,* was the commendation of Diogenes." 

Philosophy censures the tenderness of some men, who retire too easily 
from public life, to avoid indignity : but their solution ought not to be so 
fine, that everything may catch in it and tear it. — Lord Bacoit. 

Are we not all passively kind, that is, do we not all, in a greater or less 
degree, enjoy the pleasures of kindness ; and does not the chief diflference 
consist in active and passive kindness. " The cause which I knew not, I 
searched out," are the words of Job : — " I was an hungered and ye gave me 
meat ; I was thirsty and ye gave me drink ; I was a stranger and ye took 
me in ; naked and ye clothed me ; I was sick and ye visited me ; I wes in 
prison and ye came unto me," is the language of Christianity. 

Yet even this, this cold beneficence 

Seizes my praise, when I reflect on those. 

The sluggard pity's vision weaving tribe 

Who sigh for wretchedness, yet shun the wretched. 
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LIBERTT. 

15 is not the liberty which we can hope, that no grievance ever 
>uld arise in the commonwealth, that let no man in this world 

Nursing in some delicious solitude, 

Their dothful loves and dainty sympathies. 

COIiEBIDOE. 

^f the duty of activity Milton and Bacon are illustrious examples : Mil- 
says, " When that task of answering the king's defence was enjoined me 
public authority, being both in an ill state of health, and the sight of one 
almost gone already, the physicians openly predicting the loss of both, 
undertook this labor ; yet nothing terrified by their premonition, I did 
long balance whether my duty should be preferred to my eyes." 
Ve all remember his noble sonnet, descriptive of this blindness : — 

Cyriac, this three years day, these eyes, tho' clear 

To outward view of blemish or of spot. 

Bereft of sight, their seeing have forgot. 

Nor to their idle orbs does day appear. 

Or sun, or moon, or star, throughout the year, 

Or man or woman. Yet I argue not 

Against heaven's hand, or will, nor bate one jot 

Of heart or hope ; but still bear up, and steer 

Right onward. What supports me dost thou ask ? 

The conscience, friend, to have lost them over-ply'd 

In liberty's defence, my noble task, 

Whereof all Europe rings from side to side. 

This thought might lead me thro' this world's vain mask. 

Content, tho' blind, had I no other guide. 

[ow deeply Milton felt the sacrifice which he made, may be collected 
Q the following effusion : — 

Vith. small willingness I endure to interrupt the pursuit of no less hopes 
1 those, and leave a calm and pleasing solitariness, fed with cheerful and 
fident thoughts, to embark in a troubled sea of noises and hoarse dis- 
cs, put from beholding the bright countenance of truth, in the quiet and 
I air of delightful studies, to come into the dim reflection of hollow 
iquities sold by the seeming bulk, and there be fain to club quotations 
h men whose learning and belief lies in magical stuffings, 
lo, too. Lord Bacon says, " We judge also that mankind may conceive 

16 hopes from our example, which we offer, not by way of ostentation, 
because it may be useful. If any one therefore should despair, let him 
sider a man as much employed in civil affairs as any other of his age, a 
a of no great share of health, who must therefore have lost much time, 
. yet in this undertaking:, he is the first that leads the way, unassisted by 
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expect ; but when complaints are freely heard, deeply considered, 
and speedily reformed, then is the utmost bound of civil liberty 
attained that wise men look for.* 



LIBELS. 

I DENY not, but that it is of the greatest concernment in the church 
and commonwealth, to have a vigilant eye how books demean 
themselves as well as men ; and thereafter to confine, imprison, 
and do sharpest justice on them as malefactors ; for books are not 
absolutely dead things, but do contain a progeny of life in them 
to be as active as that soul was whose progeny they are ; nay, 
they do preserve as in a vial the purest efficacy and extraction of 
that living intellect that bred them. I know they are as lively, 
and as vigorously productive, as those fabulous dragons' teeth ; 
and being sown up and down, may chance to spring up armed 
men. 

UCENSERS OF THE PRESS. 

Lest some should persuade ye, lords and commcmsy that these 
arguments of learned men's discouragement at this your order 
are mere flourishes and not real, I could recount what I have 
seen and heard in other countries, where this kind of inquisition 
tyrannizes ; when I have sat among their learned men (for that 
honor I had), and been counted happy to be born in such a place 
of philosophic freedom, as they supposed England was, while 
themselves did nothing but bemoan the servile condition into 

any mortal, and steadfastly entering the true path> that waa absolutely 
untrod before, and submitting his mind to things, may somewhat have 
advanced the design." 

How beautifully does Lord Bacon warn us that we ought not too soon 
to encounter the world. " As the fable goes of the basilisk, that if he see 
a man first the man dies ; but if a man see him first the basilisk dies ; so it 
is with frauds, impostures and evil arts, — if a man discover them first, they 
lose their power of doing hurt ; but if they are not seen, they are dallge^ 
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* This is true liberty, when free-bom men, 
Having to advise the public, may speak free. 
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which learning amongst them was brought ; that this was it which 
had damped the glory of Italian wits ; that nothing had been 
there written now these many years but flattery and fustian. 
There it was that I found and visited the famous Gralileo grown 
old, a prisoner to the inquisition, for thinking in astronomy other- 
wise than the franciscan and dominican licensers thought.* 

SNGLAND AND LONDON. 

LoBDS and commons of England ! consider what nation it is 
whereof ye are, and whereof ye are the governors : a nation not 
slow and dull, but of a quick, ingenious and piercing spirit ; acute 
to invent, subtle and sinewy to discourse, not beneath the reach 
of any point the highest that human capacity can soar to. There- 
fore the studies of learning in her deepest sciences have been 
so ancient and so eminent among us, that writers of good 
antiquity and able judgment have been persuaded that even the 
school of Pythagoras and the Persian wisdom took beginning 
from the old philosophy of this island. And that wise and 
civil Roman, Julius Agricola, who governed once here for Csesar, 
preferred the natural wits of Britain, before the labored studies 
of the French. Behold now this vast city ; a city of refuge, the 
mansion-house of liberty, encompassed and surrounded with his 
protection ; the shop of war hath not there more anvils and ham. 
mers waking, to fashion out the plates and instruments of armed 
justice in defence of beleaguered truth, than there be pens and heads 
there, sitting* by their studious lamps, musing, searching, revolv- 
ing new notions and ideas, wherewith to present, as with their 
homage and their fealty, the approaching reformation ; others as 
&st reading, trying all things, assenting to the force of reason and 
convincement. What could a man require more from a nation so 
pliant and so prone to seek after knowledge ? What wants there 
to such a towardly and pregnant soil, but wise and faithful labor- 
ers, to make a knowing people, a nation of prophets, of sages and 
of worthies? we reckon more than five months yet to harvest; 
there need not be five we^s had we but eyes to lifi up, the fields 
are white already. 

* Would not this be a fine subject for an artist ? 
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REFORM. 

Methinks I see in my mind a noble and puissant nation rousing 
himself like a strong man afler sleep, and shaking her invincible 
locks ; methinks I see her as an eagle muing her mighty youth, 
and kindling her dazzled eyes at the full mid-day beam : pui^g 
and unsealing her long abused sight at the fountain itself of 
heavenly radiance ; while the whole noise of timorous and flock- 
ing birds, with those also that love the twilight, flutter about, 
amazed at what she means, and in their envious gabble would 
prognosticate a year of sects and schisms. 

Error supports custom, custom countenances error : and these 
two between them would persecute and chase away all truth and 
solid wisdom out of human life ; were it not that Grod, rather than 
man, once in many ages calls together the prudent and religious 
counsels of men, deputed to repress the encroachments, and to 
work off the inveterate blots and obscurities wrought upon our 
minds by the subtle insinuating of error and custom ; who, with 
the numerous and vulgar train of their followers, make it their 
chief design to envy and cry down the industry of free reasoning 
under the terms of humor and innovation : as if the womb of teem- 
ing Truth were to be closed up, if she presumed to bring forth 
aught that sorts not with their unchewed notions and suppositions.* 

* Of prejudice it has been truly said, that it has the singular ability of 
accommodating itself to all the possible varieties of the human mind. 
Some passions and vices are but thinly scattered among mankind, and find 
only here and there a fitness of reception. But prejudice, like the spider, 
makes everywhere its home. It has neither taste nor choice of place, and 
all that it requires is room. There is scarcely a situation, except fire and 
water, in which a spider will not live. So let the mind be as naked as the 
walls of an empty and forsaken tenement, gloomy as a dungeon, or orna- 
mented with the richest abilities of thinking ; let it be hot, cold, dark or 
light, lonely or inhabited, still prejudice, if undisturbed, will fill it with 
cobwebs, and live like the spider, where there seems nothing to live on. 
If the one prepares her food by poisoning it to her palate and her use, the 
other does the same ; and as several of our passions are strongly charac* 
terized by the animal world, prejudice may be denominated the qpider of 
the mind. 
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MARRIAGE. 

Marriage is a covenant, the very being whereof consists not in a 
forced cohabitation, and counterfeit performance of duties, but in 
unfeigned love and peace ; and of matrimonial love, no doubt but 
that was chiefly meant, which by the ancient sages was thus 
parabled : that Love, if he be not twin bom, yet hath a brother 
wondrous like him, called Anteros ; whom while he seeks all 
about, his chance is to meet with many false and feigning desires, 
that wander singly up and down in his likeness ; by them in their 
borrowed garb. Love, though not wholly blind, as poets wrong 
him, yet having but one eye, as being born an archer aiming, 
and that eye not the quickest in this dark region here below, 
which is not Love's proper sphere, partly out of the simplicity 
and credulity which is native to him, often deceived, embraces 
and consorts him with these obvious and suborned striplings, as if 
they were his mother's own sons ; for so he thinks them, while 
they subtilly keep themselves most on his blind side. But after 
a while, as his manner is, when soaring up into the high tower 
of his apogseum, above the shadow of the earth, he darts out the 
direct rays of his then most piercing eyesight upon the impostures, 
and trim disguises, that were used with him, and discerns that 
this is not his genuine brother as he imagined : he has no longer 
the power to hold fellowship with such a personated mate ; for 
straight his arrows lose their golden heads, and shed their purple 
feathers, his silken braids untwine, and slip their knots, and that 
original and fiery virtue given him by fate, all on a sudden goes 
out, and leaves him undeified and despoiled of all his force ; till 
finding Anteros at last, he kindles and repairs the almost faded 
ammunition of his deity by the reflection of a coequal and homo- 
geneal fire. This is a deep and serious verity, showing us that 
love in marriage cannot live nor subsist unless it be mutual ; and 
where love cannot be, there can be left of wedlock nothing but 
the empty husk of an outside matrimony, as undelightful and 
unpleasing to God as any other kind of hypocrisy. 
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GOVERNMENT. 

I CANNOT better liken the state and person of a king than to that 
mighty Nazarite, Samson ; who being disciplined from his birth 
in the precepts and practice of temperance and sobriety, without 
the strong drink of injurious and excessive desires, grows up to a 
noble strength and perfection with those his illustrious and sunny 
locks and laws, waving and curling about his godlike shoulders. 
And while he keeps them about him undiminished and unshorn, 
he may with the jawbone of an ass, that is, with the word of his 
meanest officer, suppress and put to confusion thousands of those 
that rise against his just power.'" 



THE poet's MOENING. 

My morning haunts are, where they should be, at home ; not sleep- 
ing, or concocting the surfeits of an irregular feast, but up and 
stirring ; in winter, often ere the sound of any bell awake men tc 
labor or to devotion ; in summer, as oft with the bird that first rises, 

* Dr. Sjrmmons, in his Life of Milton, says,— Abstinence in diet was one 
of Milton's favorite virtues ; which he practised invariably through life, and 
availed himself of every opportunity to recommend in his writings. 

madness ! to think use of strongest wines 
And strongest drinks our chief support of health, 
When God, with these forbidden, made choice to rear 
His mighty champion, strong above compare. 
Whose drink was only from the liquid brook. 

Samson Agonistti. 



When the Angel of the Lord appeared unto the wife of Manoah, 
promised that she who was now childless, should bear a son, he gave to her 
this strong injunction, " Now therefore beware, I pray thee, drink not wine, 
nor strong drink." And when Manoah besought the heavenly messenger 
that he would vouchsafe to show him " how to order the child," the angel 
of the Lord answered, " of all that I have said to the woman let her beware." 

" She may not eat of anything that cometh of the vine, nor drink wine, 
nor strong drink." 

And the woman bare a son, and called his name Samson, and the child 
grew, and the Lord blessed him. — Judges ziii. 
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DOt much tardier, to read good authors, or cause them to be 
d till the attention be weary, or memory have its full freight. 



PARADISE LOST. 

^ORK not to be raised from the heat of youth or the vapors of 
le, like that which flows from the pen of some vulgar amorist, 
to be obtained by the invocation of Dame Memory and her 
«n daughters, but by devout prayer to that eternal Spirit, who 
enrich with all utterance and knowledge, and sends out his 
iphim, with the hallowed fire of his altar to touch and purify 
lips of whom he pleases.* 



« 



And chiefly thou, Spirit, that dost prefer 

Before all temples, the upright heart and pure. 

Instruct me— what in me is dark 

Illumine, what low, raise and support miltoit. 

Father of light and life ! thou good supreme, 
teach me what is good ! teach me thyself; 
Save me from folly, vanity, and vice. 
From every low pursuit ! and feed my soul. 
With knowledge, conscious peace, and virtue pure. 
Sacred, substantial, never fading bliss. thoxson. 

15 



I 
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SECTION X. 

LORD BACON. 

Men have entered into a desire of learning and knowledge sometimes upon 
a natural curiosity and inquisitive appetite ; sometimes to entertain their 
minds with variety and delight ; sometimes for ornament and reputation; 
and sometimes to enable them to victory of wit and contradiction ; and most 
times for lucre and profession ; and seldom sincerely to give a true account 
of their gift of reason to the benefit and use of man. As if there were 
sought in knowledge a couch whereupon to rest a searching and restlea 
spirit ; or a terrace for a wandering and variable mind to walk up and down 
with a &ir prospect ; or a tower of state for a proud mind to raise itself 
upon ; or a fort or commanding ground for strife and contention : or a shop 
for profit or sale ; and not a rich storehouse for the glory of the Creator, 
and the relief of man's esUte.^Mvancement qf Learning, 

UNIVERSITIES. 

As water, whether it be the dew of heaven or the springs of the 
earth, doth scatter and lose itself in the ground, except it be col- 
lected into some receptacle, where it may by union comfort and 
sustain itself; and, for that cause, the industry of man hath framed 
and made spring-heads, conduits, cisterns, and pools ; which men 
have accustomed likewise to beautify and adorn with accomplish- 
ments of magnificence and state, as well as of use and necessity. 
So knowledge, whether it descend from divine inspiration or spring 
from human sense, would soon perish and vanish to oblivion, if it 
were not preserved in books, traditions, conferences, and places 
appointed, as universities, colleges, and schools for the receipt and 
comforting the same. 

LIBRARIES.* 

Libraries are as the shrines where all the relics of the ancieot 
* Heinsius, the keeper of the library at Leyden, after being mewed up ia 
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saints, full of true virtue, and that without delusion or imposture, 
are preserved and reposed. 



PATENT AND LATENT TICB. 

In the law of the leprosy it is said, " If the whiteness overspread 
the flesh, the patient may pass abroad for clean : but if there be 
any whole flesh remaining, he is to be shut up for unclean." 
One of the rabbins noteth a principle of moral philosophy, that 
men abandoned to vice do not so much corrupt manners as those 
that are half good and half evil.* 

it the whole of one year, said, " I no sooner come into the library but I bolt 
the door after me, excluding lust, ambition, ayarice, and all such vices, 
whose nurse is idleness, the mother of ignorance and melancholy herself; 
and in the very lap of eternity, amidst so many divine souls, I take my seat 
with 80 lofty a spirit and such sweet content, that I pity all the great and 
rich who know not this happiness." 

* Coleridge, in his Aids to Reflection, says, ** Where virtue is, sensibility 
is the ornament and becoming attire of virtue. On certain occasions it may 
almost be said to become virtue. But sensibility and all the amiable quali- 
ties may likewise become, and too often have become, the panders of vice 
and the instruments of seduction. 

'* So must it needs be with all qualities that have their rise only in parts 
and fragments of our nature. A man of warm passions may sacrifice half 
of his estate to rescue a friend from prison ; for he is naturally sympa- 
thetic, and the more social part of his nature happens to be uppermost. 
The same man shall afterwards exhibit the sai^e disregard of money in an 
attempt to seduce that friend's wife or daughter. 

**. All the evU achieved by Hobbs and the whole school of materialists 
will i^pear inconsiderable if it be compared with the mischief ef^ted and 
oocaaioned by the sentimental philosophy of Sterne and his numerous imi- 
tators. The vilest appetites and the most remorseless inconstancy towards 
their object, acquired the titles of the heart, the irresistible feelings, the too 
tender sensibility ; and if the frosts of prudence, the icy chains of human 
law, thawed and vanished at the genial warmth of human nature, who 
could help it ? It was an amiable weakness ! 

** About this time too the profanation of the word love rose to its height 
The French naturalists, Buffon and others, borrowed it from the sentimen- 
tal novelists : the Swedish and English philosophers took the contagion : 
and the Muse of science condescended to seek admission into the saloons of 
ftshion and frivolity, rouged like a harlot, and with the harlot* s wanton 
Imt. I know not how the annals of guilt could be better forced into the 
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PHILOSOPHIZING AND THEORIZING. 

The wit and mind of man, if it work upon matter which is the 
contemplation of the creatures of God, worketh according to. the 
stuff, and is limited thereby ; but if it work upon itself, as the 
'spider worketh his web, then it is endless and brings forth indeed 
oobwebs of learning, admirable for the fineness of thread and 
work, but of no substance or profit. 



LOGICAL AND MATHEMATICAL PARTS OF MIND. 

The logical part of men's minds is often good ; but the mathe- 

terTice of yirtue, than by such a comment on the present paragraph, as 
would be afforded by a selection from the sentimental correspondence pro- 
duced in courts of justice within the last thirty years, fairly translated into 
the true meaning of the words, and the actual object and purpose of tin 
infamous writers. Do you in good earnest aim at dignity of chaiactff .' 
!By all the treasures of a peaceful mind, by all the charms of an open coun- 
tenance, I conjure you, youth ! turn away from those who live in the 
twilight between vice and virtue. Are not reason, discrimination, law, 
and deliberate choice, the distinguishing characters of humanity? can 
aught then worthy of a human being proceed from a habit of soul, which 
would exclude all these and (to borrow a metaphor from Paganism) prefer 
the den of Trophonius to the temple and oracles of the Grod of light ? can 
anything manly, I say, proceed from those, who fbr law and light would 
substitute shapeless feelings, sentiments, impulses, which as far as they 
differ from the vital workings in the brute animals own the difference of 
their former connexion with the proper virtues of humanity ; as Dendrites 
derive the outlines, that constitute their value above the other clay«>stone8, 
from the casual neighborhood and pressure of the plants, the namea of 
which they assume ; Remember, that love itself in its highest earthly bear- 
ing, as the ground of the marriage union, becomes love by an inward fiat of 
the will, by a completing and sealing act of moral election, and lays dain 
to permanence only under the form of duty." 

Do we not differ chiefly in our sensibility, and may not sensibility be 
thus contemplated ? 

1. Rightly directed, or virtue. 

2. iVrongly directed, or vice 

3. Sentimentality, or vice under the guise of virtue. 

Oft he bends 
His turret crest, and sleek enain^lhsd mtx^, 
F&wxdng, and li^dks the grotitid. 
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ical part nothing worth ; that is, they can judge well of the 
le of attaining any end, but cannot estimate the value of the 
itself.* 

There is the very same sentiment expressed by Hobbs in his Introdue- 
to the Leviathan. Hobbs was the friend of Lord Bacon: Aubrey says 
m^ " The Lord Chancellor Bacon loved to converse with him. lii$ 
ship was a very contemplative person, and was wont to contemplate in 
delicious walks at Gorhambury and dictate to Mr. Bushell, or some 
: of his gentlemen, that attended him with paper ready to set down 
mtly his thoughts. His lordship would often say that he better liked 
Hobbs taking his thoughts than any of the others, because he under- 
l what he wrote, which the others not understanding, my lord would 
r limes have a hard task to make sense of what they writ." The fol- 
ig is the passage : 

^or the similitude of the thoughts and passions of one man, to the 
f^ts and passions of another, whosoever seeketh unto himself and con- 
B& what he doth, when he does think, opine, reason, hope, fear, ho., 
upon what grounds : he shall thereby read and know, what are the 
{hts and passions of all other men, upon the like occasions. I say th« 
itude of passions, which are the same in all men, desire, fbar, hope, 
not the similitude of the objects of the passions, which are the things 
ed, feared, hoped, &c., for these the constitution, individual, and partir 
education do so vary, and they are so easy to be kept from our know- 
), that the characters of man's heart, blotted and confounded as they 
irith dissembling, lying, counterfeiting and erroneous doctrines, are 
le only to him that sQarcheth heartB." 

Oive e*en a jfbol the employment he desires, 

And he soon finds the talent it requires. coopxr. 

Look round the habitable globe, how few 

Know their own good, or knowing it pursue ; 

How void of reason are our hopes and fears ! 

What in the conduct of our life appears 

So well design'd, so luckily begun. 

But, when we have our wish, we wish undone, drtdeit. 

te architect of his own fortune should rightly«u8e his rule ; this is, he 
Id form his mind to judge of the value of things, and to prosecute the 

substantially, not superficially. 

Virtue walks not in the highway, though she go per alta, that is the 
gth and the blood to virtue, to contemn things that be desired, and to 
«t that which is feared. Why should man be in love with his fetters 
jh of gold .?"— Bacoit. 

a man thou hast nothing to commend thee to thyself, but that only by 
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ACTION AND CONTSMFLATION. 

*' That will indeed dignify and exalt knowledge, if coatemplation 
and action may be more nearly and strongly conjoined and united 
together, than they have been ; a conjunction like unto that of 
the two highest planets, Saturn the planet of rest and contempla- 
tion, and Jupiter the planet of civil society and action ; for no 
man can be so straitened and oppressed with business and an 
active course of life, but may have many vacant times of leisure 
whilst he expects the returns and tides of business. It remaineth, 
therefore, to be inquired, how these spaces and times of leisure 
should be filled up and spent, whether in pleasures or study ; 
sensuality or contemplation ; as was well answered by Demos- 
thenes to iE^hines, a man given to pleasure, who, when he was 
told by way of reproach that his oratory did smell of the lamp, 
< Indeed,' said Demosthenes, < there is a great difference between 
the things that you and I do by lamp-light.' '*♦ 

which thou art a man, that is by what thou choosest and refusest— Bisho? 
Tatlor. 

Men are moat busy about that which is most remote, and neglect that 
which is nearest and most essential to them ; for the goods of the bo^y 
neglecting those of the mind ; and for the goods of fortune neglecting those 
of the body. They will forfeit their conscience to please and serve their 
body, and hazard ^their body to get and preserve the goods of fortune, 
whereas they should follow a clean contrary order, hazarding and neglect- 
ing their body, if need be, for the good of the mind, and the goods of for- 
tune for both. — Du Mouun. 

Un philosophe regarde ce qu'on appelle un etat dans le monde, comme 
les Tartares regardent les villes, c'est k dire, comme un prison. C'est un 
cercle oii les id6es se resserrent, se concentrent en otant k Tame et iLl'esprit 
leur 6tendue et leur developement L'homme sans etat est le seul homme 
libre. 

Alas ! said an Indian, lamenting over his companion, he was fed with 
train oil, ahd the bone of a bird ten inches long hung through the gristle of 
his nose : what could he want more ? 

This house is turned upside down, since Robin the ostler died. Poor 
fellow never joyed since the price of oats rose— it was the de^th of him.- 
Henry the ITthy Ad 2, Scene 4. 

• " There are,** says Dr. Chalmers, " perhaps no two sets of human be- 
ings, who comprehend less the movements, and enter less into the cares 
and concerns of each other, than the wide and busy public on the one 
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GOODNESS OF NATURE. 

Neither is there only a habit of goodness directed by right rea- 
scm : but there is in some men, even in nature, a disposition 
towards it ; as on the other side there is a natural malignity. 
For there be that in their nature do not affect the good of others. 
That lighter sort of malignity tumeth but to crossness, or fro- 
wardiiess, or aptness to oppose, or difficileness, or the like ; but 
the deeper sort to envy and mere mischief. Such men, in other 
men's calamities, are as it were in season, and are ever on the 
loading part ; not so good as the dogs that licked Lazarus' sores, 
but like flies that are still buzzing upon anything that is raw ; 
Misanthropi, that make it their practice to bring men to the 
bough, and yet have never a tree for the purpose in their garden, 
as Timon had. Such dispositions are the yery errors of human 
nature, and yet they are the fittest timber to make great politics 
of: like to knee timber, that is good for ships that are ordained 
to be tossed, but not for building houses that shall stand firm. 
The parts and signs of goodness are many. If a man be gra- 
cious and courteous to strangers, it shows he is a citizen of the 
world, and that his heart is no island cut off from other lands, 
but a continent that joins to them. If he be compassionate towards 
the afflictions of others, it shows that his heart is like the noble 
tree that is wounded itself when it gives the balm. If he easily 
pardons and remits ofiences, it shows that his mind is planted 
above, so that he cannot be shot. If he be thankful for small 
benefits, it shows that he weighs men's minds and not their trash. 
But above all, if he have St. Paul's perfection, that he would wish 
to be an anathema, from Christ for the salvation of his brethren, 
it shows much of a divine nature, and a kind of conformity with 
Christ himself. 

hftod ; and, on the other, those men of close and studious retirement, whom 
the world never hears of save when, from their thoughtful solitude, there 
inues forth some splendid discovery to set the world on the gaze of admi- 
ration." 

Pragmatical men should know, that learning is not like some small bird, 
as the lark, that can mount and sing and please herself, and nothing else : 
but that she holds as well of the hawk, that can soar aloft, and after that, 
when she sees her time, can stoop and seize upon her prey.— Bacon. 
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BfETHOD AKD ARRANOBMSNT. 

As young men, when they (nit and shape perfiMstly, do seldom 
glow to a &rther stature ; so knowledge, while it is in aphorismi 
and observations it is in growth ; but when it once is oompre- 
hended in exact methods, it may perchance be fiurther poli^ied 
and illustrated, and accommodated for use and practice ; but h 
increaseth no more in bulk and substance. 



CONNECTION BETWEEN BODY AND MIND. 

If any man of weak judgment do conceive that from the unioQ 
of the body and the mind, the sovereignty of the mind or its im- 
mortality should be doubted, let him be admonished, that an 
infimt in the mother's womb partakes of the accidents and 
symptoms of the mother, but, in due season, is separated from her. 

qUBEN ELIZABETH,* 

For a tablet or picture of smaller volume, in my judgment the 
most excellent is that of Queen Elizabeth ; a prince, that, if 
Plutarch were now alive to write lives by parallels, would trouble 
him, I think, for to find for her a parallel among women. This 
lady was endued with learning in her sex singular, and rare even 
amongst masculine princes ; whether we speak of learning, of 
language, or of science modem or ancient, divinity or humanity; 
and unto the very last year of her life she accustomed to appoint 
set hours for reading : scarcely any young student in a univenity 
more daily or more duly. As for her government, I assure my* 
self I shall not exceed, if I do affirm that this part of the islaod 
never had forty-five years of better times ; and yet not through 
the calmness of the season, but through the wisdom of her 
regimen. 

For if there be considered on the one side the truth of religion 
established ; -the constant peace and security ; the good adminis- 

* See the Preface to Ascham's Schoolmaster. 
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of justice; the temperate use of the prerogative, not 
aed, nor much strained ; the flourishing state of learning, 
e to so excellent a patroness ; the convenient estate of 

and means, both of crown and subject ; the habit of obe- 
, and the moderation of discontents ; and there be considered 
other side the diflerence of religion, the troubles of neigh, 
untries, the ambition of Spain, and opposition of Rome ? 
en, that she was solitary, and of herself; these things, I 
msidered, as I could not have chosen an instance so recent 
> proper, so I suppose I could not have chosen one more 
uhle and eminent to the purpose now in hand, which is 
ning the conjunction of learning in the prince with felicity 
people. 



unLiry. 

KTLE thought young men not fit auditors of moral philoso- 
-is it not true also that young men are much less fit auditors 
tics than morality, till they have been thoroughly seasoned 
eligion, and the knowledge and manners of duties 1 lest 
jdgments be corrupted, and made apt to think that there 

true and solid moral diflerences ; but that all is to be 

according to utility and fortune.* 

nitting that utility is the ultimate motive of moral conduct, is it the 
>ate motive ? why do we eat and drink ? why do we marry ? why is 
stable elated with his employment ? why is a lad anxious to be a 
or a sailor ? would the same anxiety exist if all the military were 
like quakers ? 

e approve of noble actions, from the supposition that they were 
led from a calculation of utility, of Socrates, for instance, or of Lati- 
re our sentiments upon the plains of Marathon and in the pass of 
ipyle, of the same nature as when passing through a pin-manufac- 

2re not an aspiring to perfection with Which all minds, and particu- 
dent minds, sympathize, undisturbed by any calculations of utility ? 
e not dislike great minds attempting to regulate their actions by 
ions of utility ! Do we admire the intelligent soldier who runs 
= Relicta non bene parmula.'" The philosopher, who had a petition 
yaius and no ear given to him, fell down on his knees at the tyrant's 
hereupon Dionysius staid, heard him, and granted his request ; bat 
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PLEASURE OF POWER. 

The honest and the just bounds of observation by one person upon 
another extend no further but to understand him sufficiently 

a little after some person, tender of the power and credit of philosophy, 
reproved Aristippus that he would oiSer the profession of philosophy such 
an indignity as, for a private suit, to fall at a tyrant's feet ? To which he 
replied, " Is it my fault that he has ears in his feet ?'* Do we approve of 
this? 

Do preceptors of the mind attempt to instruct by calculations of utility, 
like Jolter, in Smollett's novel, who endeavored to persuade his pupil to 
make love by the rules of geometry ? 

If we attempt to act by a calculation of utility, as a proximate motive of 
conduct, will not the attempt thus to calculate end in self-gratification ? 
When we reason under temptation, are we not almost sure to err ? Did not 
Mr. Blifil and Joseph Surface thus reason ? Agnus was the only word which 
the wolf could make of all the letters of the alphabet 

Are not all general rules and laws barriers fixed by society to prevent 
this self-gratification ? 

Is it not the distinguishing mark of a noble and generous mind to act 
without any such calculations ? 

Where you feel your honor grip. 
Let that aye be your border : 
Its slightest touches, instant pause. 

Debar a' side pretences ; 

And resolutely keep its laws, 

Uncaring consequences. 

If this note should be read by any young man who imagines himself to 
be so benevolent as to prefer the interests of others to his own, and so in- 
telligent as to be capable, regardless of general rules, to act upon the sys- 
tem of utility, he may be assured that there is nothing new in his opinion. 
There have, at all times, been Utilitarians. To the objections made by di- 
vines to the advancement of learning that " the aspiring to overmuch know- 
ledge, was the original temptation and sin, whereupon ensued the fall of 
man," Lord Bacon says, ** It was not the pure knowledge of nature and 
universality, a knowledge by the light whereof man did give names onto 
other creatures in Paradise, as they were brought before him, according 
unto their proprieties, which gave occasion to the fall ; but it was the proud 
knowledge of good and evil, with an intent in man to give law unto him- 
self, and to depend no more upon God's commandments, which was the 
form of the temptation." See ante, 117, where South speaks of the Utili- 
taris^ of his time, as philosophy speaks to them at all times. See Joseph 
Andrews, book iii., c. 3, where Fielding speaks of the Utilitarians of his 
time, the passage begins, " This sort of life." See Robison's account of 
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whereby not to give him offenoe ; or whereby to be able to give 
&ithful oounsel ; or whereby to stand upon reasonable guard and 
caution with respect to a man's self; but to be speculative into 
another man, to the end to know how to work him or wind him, 
or govern him, proceedeth from a heart that is double and cloven, 
and not entire and ingenuous. 

Power to do good is the true and lawful end of aspiring ; for 
good thoughts (though God accept them), yet towards men are 
little better than good dreams, except they be put in act ; and 
that cannot be without power and place, as the vantage and com- 
manding ground. Merit and good works is the end of man's 
motion : and conscience of the same is the accomplishment of 
man's rest : for if a man can be partaker of God's theatre, he 
shall likewise be partaker of Grod's rest. " £t conversus Deus, 
ut aspiceret opera, quae fecerunt manus sues, vidit quod omnia 
essent bona nimis ;" and then the sabbath. 



PLSASUaS OF KNOWLEDGE. 

The pleasure and delight of knowledge and learning far surpass- 
eth all other in nature ; for shall the pleasures of the affections so 
exceed the pleasures of the senses, as much as the obtaining of 
desire or victory exceedeth a song or a dinner ? and must not, of 
consequence, the pleasures of the intellect or understanding ex- 
ceed the pleasures of the affections 1 We see in all other pleasures 
there is a satiety, and after they be used, their verdure departeth y^ 
which showeth well they be but deceits of pleasure, and not plea- 
sure, and that it was the novelty which pleased and not the quality ; 
and therefore we see that voluptuous men turn friars, and am- 
Intious princes turn melancholy ; but of knowledgef there is no 
satiety, but satisfection and appetite are perpetually interchange- 

the nimninati, a set of imagined philosophers, who did, or were supposed 
to exist, during the French Revolution, let him there read the letters of 
Spartacps to Cato ; but particularly see a tract published by Mr. Green, ql" 
Ipswich, and Dr. Parr's Spital Sermon. 
• Heaven and earth may pass away, but my words will not pass away. 

t A perpetual feast of nectar'd sweets. 
Where no crude surfeit reigns. comus. 
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able ; and therefore appeareth to be good, in itself simply, without 
fallacy or accident. Neither is that pleasure of snudl efficacy 
and contentment to the mind of man, which the poet Lucretius 
describeth elegantly ;. 

Suave mari magno, turbantibus aequora ventis, &c. 

" It is a view of delight," saith he, " to stand or walk upon the 
shore side, and see a ship tossed with tempest upon the sea, or to 
be in a fortified tower, and to see two battles join upon a plain. 
But it is a pleasure incomparable for the mind of man to be settled, 
landed, and fortified in the certainty of truth, and from thence to 
descry and behold the errors, perturbations, labors, and wander- 
ings up and down of other men." So always that thb prospect 
be wi^ pity, and not with swelling or pride. 



LOVER OF TRUTH. 

Our trumpet doth not summon, and encouTage men to tear and 
rend one another with contradictions ; and, in a civil rage, to bear 
arms and wage war against themselves ; but rather that, a peace 
concluded between them, they may, with joint forces, direct their 
strength against nature herself:* and take her high towers, and 

• Diderot, in his Tract, "De Plnterpretation de la Nature,** says, 
" L*int6rSt de la verity demanderoit que ceux qui refl^chissentdaignAssent 
enfin s'associer k ceux qui se remuent, afin que le speculative iut dispeos^ 
de se donner du mouvement ; que le manceuvre eut en but dans les xnouve- 
mens infinis qu'il se donne ; que tous nos efforts se trouvassent reunis et 
dirig^s en meme temps contre la resistance de la nature ; et que, dans cette 
esp^e de ligne philosophique, chacun fit le role qui lui convient." 

Lloyd, in his Life of Wilson, says, " An argument of a great capacity in 
a man of his great place, and greater employment ; whose candor was yet 
equal with his parts, ingenuously passing by the particular infirmities of 
those who contributed anything to the advancement of a general learning ; 
judging it fitter that men of abilities should jointly engage against ignorance 
and barbarism, than severally clash with one another. 

From a community of goods there must needs arise contention, whose 
enjoyment should be greater, and from that contention all kind of calamities 
must unavoidably ensue, which, by the instinct of nature, every man is 
taught to shun. Having, therefore, thus arrived at two maxims of human 
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dismantle her fortified holds, and thus enlarge the borders of man's 
dominion, so &r as Almighty Grod of his goodness shall permit. 



ON GOVERNMENT. 

In Orpheus's theatre, all beasts and birds assembled ; and for- 
getting their several appetites, some of prey, some of game, some 
of quarrel, stood all sociably together, listening unto the airs and 
accords of the ha^ ; the sound whereof no sooner ceased, or was 
drowned by some louder noise, but every beast returned to his 
own nature ; wherein is aptly described the nature and condition 
of men, who are full of savage and unreclaimed desires of profit, 
of lust, of revenge : which, as long as they give ear to precepts, 
to laws, to religion, sweetly touched with eloquence and persua- 
sion of books, of sermons, of harangues, so long is society and 
peace maintained ; but if these instruments be silent, or sedition 
and tumult make them not audible, all things dissolve into anarchy 
and confusion.* 

nature, the one arising from the concupiscible part, which desires to appro- 
priate to itself the use of those things in which all others have a joint 
interest ; the other proceeding from the rational, which teaches every man 
to fly a contra-natural dissolution as the greatest mischief that can arrive to 
nature.; which principles being laid, down, I seem from them to have 
demonstrated by a most evident connexion in this little work of mine, first 
the absolute necessity of leagues and contracts, and thence the rudiments 
of both moral and civil prudence. — Hobbs. 
* See ante, page 15. 
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NOTE I.— Text 37. 
PLBASUBES OF THB UNDERSTANDING. 

Sbx text page 104, 105, and 147-48-49-50. 

Mr. Bentham'8 work upon the Principles of Morals and Legislation, 
chap v., contains a catalogue of the different pleasures which we are capa- 
ble of enjoying, and the different pains to which we are exposed. Of all 
pleasures none are more exquisite, none so permanent as the pleasures of 
the understanding. See Bacon's observations in note, ante 104. 

How charming is divine philosophy ! 
Not harsh and crabbed as dull fools suppose ; 
But musical as is Apollo*s lute. 
And a perpetual feast of nectar'd sweets. 
Where no crude surfeit reigns. coMxrs. 

Hume, in his Life, says, ** My family, however, was not rich, and being 
myself a younger brother, my patrimony, according to the mode of my coun- 
try, was of course very slender ; my father, who passed for a man of parts, 
died when I was an infant, leaving me with an elder brother and a sister, 
under the care of our mother, a woman of singular merit, who, though 
young and handsome, devoted herself entirely to the rearing and educating 
of her children. I passed through the ordinary course of education with 
snccess, and was seized very early with a passion for Uterature, which has 
been the ruling passion of my life, and the great source of my enjoyments. 
My studious disposition, my sobriety, and my industry, gave my family a 
notion that the law was a proper profession for me ; but I found an insur- 
mountable aversion to everything but the pursuits of philosophy and general 
learning, and while they fancied I was poring upon V oet and Vinius, Cicero 
and Virgil were the authors which I was secretiy devouring." 

Ascham, speaking of Lady Jane Grey, says, " Before I went into Germany 
I came to Broadgate in Leicestershire, to take my leave of the noble Lady 
Jane Grey, to whom I was exceeding much beholding. Her parents, the 
Duke and Duchess, with all the household, gentlemen and gentlewomen 
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were hunting in the park. I found her in her chamber reading Phaedon 
Platonis in Greek, and this with as much delight as some gentlemen would 
read a merry tale in Boccaccio. After salutation and duty done, with some 
other talk, I asked her * why she would lose such pastime in the park ?* 
smiling she answered me, * I wisse all their sport in the park is but a 
shadow to that pleasure that I find in Plato. Alas ! good folk, they never 
felt what true pleasure meant* ' And how come you, madam,' quoth I, ' to 
this deep knowledge of pleasure r and what did chiefly allure you unto it, 
seeing not many women, but very few men have attended thereunto ? * I 
will tell you,' quoth she, * and tell you a truth,* " &c. 

(See Sir T. Brown's observations, ante 187, " The Student.**) 

Against the inconveniences and vexations of long life may be set the 
pleasures of discovering trutii, one of the greatest pleasures that age affords. 
— Dr. Johnson. 

Middleton beautifully says, <* I persuade myself that the life and faculties 
of man, at the best but short and limited, cannot be employed more ration- 
ally or laudably than in the search of knowledge : and especially of that 
tort which relates to our duty, and conduces to our happiness. In these 
inquiries, therefore, wherever I perceive any glimmering ortrath before me, 
I readily pursneand endeavor to trace it to its source, without any reserve or 
caution of pushing the discovery too far, or opening too great a glare of it to 
the public. I look upon the discovery of anything which is true as a valu- 
able acquisition of society, which cannot possibly hurt or obstruct the good 
effect of any other truth whatsoever : for they all partake of one common 
essence, and necessarily coincide with each other ; and like the drops of 
rain which fall separately into the river, mix themselves at once with the 
stream, and strengthen the general current." 

Gibbon says, ** La lecture est la nourriture de Pesprit : c*est par elle que 
BOOS connoissons notre Cr^ateur, ses ouvrages, et surtout,nous m^mes et 
nos semblables.*^ 

So Boyle says, ** The things for which I hold life valuable, are the 
satisfaction that accrues from the improvement of knowledge and the exer- 
cise of piety.** 

(See page 139, " On the Pleasures of Study and Contemplation,** by 
Bishop HalL) 

The following are observations by Lord Bacon : As the eye rejoices to 
receive the light, the ear to hear sweet music ; so the mind, which is the 
man, rejoices to discover the secret works, the varieties and beauties of 
nature. The inquiry of truth, which is the love-making or wooing it ; the 
knowledge of truth, which is the presence of it; and the belief of truth, 
which is the 'enjoying of it, is the sovereign good of our nature. The 
unlearned man knows not what it is to descend into himself or to call him- 
self to account, or the pleasure of that ** suavissima vita indies sentire se 
tei meliorem.** The mind of man doth wonderfully endeavor and extremely 
oovet that it may not be pensile ; but that it may light upon something fixed 
andiifluncvablev on which, as on a firmament, it may support itself in ili i 
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swift motions and disquisitions. Aristotle endeavors to prove that in all 
motions of bodies there is some point quiescent ; and very elegantly expounds 
the fable of Atlas, who stood fixed and bore up the heavens from falling, to 
be meant of the poles of the world whereupon the conversion is accom- 
plished. In like manner, men do earnestly seek to have some Atlas or axis 
o£ their cogitations within themselves, which may, in some measure, mode- 
rate the fluctuations and wheelings of the understanding, fearing it may be 
the falling of their heaven. 

The discovery of the different properties of creatures, and the imposition 
of names was the occupation of Adam in Paradise. 

Knowledge is '* pabulum animi," says Bacon ; and the nature of man's 
appetites is as the Israelites in the desert, who were weary of manna, and 
would fain have turned ** ad ollas carnium." 

See from the two following anecdotes the difference between the states- 
man who is so unwise as to neglect intellectual improvement and the 
philosopher. The biographer of Sir Robert Walpole tells us that " though 
he had not forgotten his classical attainments, he had little taste for literary 
occupation." Sir Robert once expressed his regret on this subject to Mr. 
Fox in his library at Houghton. ** I wish," he said, " I took as much delight 
in reading as you do, it would be the means of alleviating many tedious 
hours in my present retirement ; but to my misfortune, I derive no pleasure 
from such pursuits.** 

One day. Lord Bacon was dictating to Dr. Rawley some of the experiments 
in his Sylva. The same day, he had sent a friend tp court, to receive for 
him a final answer touching the eiSect of a grant which had been made him 
by King James. He had hitherto only hope of it, and hope deferred ; and 
he was desirous to know the event of the matter, and to be freed, one way 
or other, frt>m the suspense of his thoughts. His friend returning, told 
him plainly, that he must thenceforth despair of that grant, how much 
soever his fortunes needed it. ** Be it so," said his Lordship ; and then he 
dismissed his friend very cheerfully, with thankful acknowledgment of his 
service. His friend being gone, he came straightway to Dr. Rawley, and 
said thus to him, " Well, sir, yon business won't go on, let us go on with 
this, for this is in our power." And then he dictated to him afresh, for 
some hours, without the least hesitansie of speech, or discernible interrup- 
tion of thought 



NOTE XL— Text 90. 
IDLE CURIOSITY. 

This nots contains a few observations upon— 

1. Useful Knowledge. 

2. Connection between Error and Truth. 
8. Bifiatent Sorts of Knowledge. 

16 
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4. All Knowledge is valuable. 

5. Excessive Attachment to Particular Studies. 

USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 

The utility of two species of knowledge is indisputable. 

First — The knowledge by each member of Society, of that subject or 
science by which he is to gain his subsistence, — as by a lawyer, of law, or 
by a physician, of medicine — and 

Secondly— The knowledge of ourselves. In the importance of knowledge 
of man, all authors, ancient and modern, concur. Among the precepts or 
aphorisms admitted by general consent, and inculcated by frequent repeti- 
tion, there is none more famous, among the masters of ancient wisdom, 
than that compendious lesson, " Be acquainted with thyself:" — ascribed by 
some to an oracle, and by others to Chilo of Lacedemon. Lord Bacon, in 
his entrance upon human philosophy, says : — " Now let us come to that 
knowledge whereunto the ancient oracle directeth us, which is the knowledge 
of ourselves ; which deserves the more accurate handling by how much it 
toucheth us more nearly. This knowledge is to man the end and term of 
knowledge ; but of nature herself, a portion only.' 



»> 



CONNECTION BETWEEN ERROR AND TRUTH. 

This is noticed by many philosophers and divines, by whom we are ad- 
monished, that Trut^ and Error, Grood and 111, are constantly intermingled 
and confounded. 

See ante 201. 

" Good and evil," says Bisho\) Taylor, " in the field of this world grow 
up together, almost inseparably, and the knowledge of good is so involved 
and interwoven with the knowledge of evil, and in so many cunning re- 
semblances hardly to be discerned, that those confused seeds which were 
imposed upon Psyche, as an incessant labor to cull out and sort asunder, 
were not more intermixed." 

The connection between truth and error, or rather how error leads to 
truth, may be seen in tracing the progress of any invention, as the steam- 
engine ; or of any science ; of astronomy for instance, of which there is, to 
any person desirous of seeing how light arises out of darkness, a very inter- 
esting delineation in the posthumous papers of Adam South. 

/ 

CONNECTION BETWEEN DIFFERENT SORTS OF KNOWI«EDOK. 

Upon this subject the works of Bacon abound with observations. " The 
partition of science is not," he says, " like several lines that meet in one 
angle ; but rather like branches of trees that meet in one stem, which stem 
for some dimension and space is entire and continued before it break, and 
parts itself into arms and boughs." 

In showing this connection in another part of the work, he says, ** The 
quavering upon a stop in music, gives the same delight to the ear, that the 
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playing of light upon the water, or the sparkling of a diamond, gives to the 
eye." 

" Splendet tremulo sub lumine Pontus." 

So the Persian magic, so much celebrated, consists chiefly in this : to 
observe the respondency and the architectures, and fabrics of things natural, 
and of things civil. Neither are all these whereof we have spoken, and 
others of like nature, mere similitudes only, as men of narrow observation 
may perchance conceive, but one and the very same footsteps, and seals of 
nature printed upon several subjects or matters. 

Acting upon this opinion. Bacon predicts that the mode of discovering 
the law of the celestial bodies, will, from the uniformity of all the laws of 
nature, be by observing the laws of bodies terrestrial. His words are : — 

" Whoever shall reject the feigned divorces of superlunary and sublunary 
bodies, and shall intentively observe the appetences of matter, and the most 
universal passions, which in either globe are exceeding potent, and trans- 
verberate the universal nature of things, he shall receive clear information 
concerning celestial matters from the things seen here with us : and con- 
trariwise, from those motions which are practised in heaven, he shall learn 
many observations which are now latent, touching the motion of bodies here 
below, not only so far as their inferior motions are moderated by superior, 
but in regard they have a mutual intercourse by passions common to them 
both." 

** We must openly profess,** Bacon says, " that our hopes of discovering 
the truth with regard to celestial bodies, depend upon the observation of 
the common properties, or the passions and appetites, of the matter of both 
states ; for as to the separation that is supposed betwixt the ethereal and 
sublunary bodies, it seems to me no more than a fiction, and a degree of 
superstition mixed with rashness, &c. Our chiefest hope and dependence 
in the consideration of the celestial bodies is, therefore, placed in physical 
reasons, though not such as are commonly so called : but those laws which 
no diversity of place or region can abolish, break through, disturb or alter." 

So, too, Diderot says : " Et je dis, Heureux le GSometre en qui une ^tude 
consommee des sciences abstraites n'aura point affoibli le gout des beaux- 
arts, k qui Horace et Tacite soient aussi famili^res que Newton ; qui saura 
decouvrir les propri^t^s d*une courbe, et sentir les beautes d*un poete ; 
dont Pesprit et les ouvrages seront de tons les temps, et qui aura le m^rite 
de toutes les academies.'* 

It is rather an interesting fact, that what Bacon theorized Newton is said 
to have practised. The story is ; — " Newton retired from the university 
to avoid the plague which raged with great violence. Sitting under a tree 
in an orchard, an apple fell upon his head. As there is motion, there must 
be a force which produces it. Is this force of gravity confined to the sur- 
hce of the earth, or does it extend to the heavenly bodies ?" 

" Let this be a rule therefore,** Bacon says, " that all divisions of know- 
ledge be 80 accepted and applied, as may rather design forth and distinguish 
■dexkces into parts ; than cut and pull them asunder into pieces ; that so the 
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continuance and entireness of knowledge may ever be preserved. For the 
contrary practice hath made particular sciences to become barren, shallow 
and erroneous ; while they have not been nourished, maintained, and rec- 
tified, from the common fountain and nursery. So we see Cicero the orator 
complained of Socrates, and his school ; that he was the first that separated 
philosophy and rhetoric: whereupon rhetoric became a verbal and an 
empty art And it is also evident, that the opinion of Copernicus touching 
the rotation of the earth (which now is maintained) because it is not repugn 
nant to the phenomena, cannot be reversed by astronomical principles : yet 
by the principles of natural philosophy, truly applied, it may. So we see 
also that the science of medicine, if it be destitute and forsaken of natural 
philosophy, it is not much better than empirical practice. 

ALJ. KKOWItEOOE 18 VAIiUABLE. 

Aa error may thus lead to truth, and as there is this union between dif- 
ferent sciences, it seems to follow that all knowledge is valuable, and that 
a well ordered mind may out of every evil extract some good, with no other 
chemistry than wisdom and serenity. 

There is an interesting illustration of this position in a sermon published 
by Dr. Ramsden, assistant professor of divinity at Cambridge, who, in show- 
ing the tendency of all knowledge, to form the heart of a nation, says : 

** We will venture to say how in the mercy of God to man, this heart 
comes to a nation, and how its exercise or afiection appears. It comes by 
priests, by lawgivers, by philosophers, by schools, by education, by the 
nurse's care, the mother's anxiety, the father's severe brow. It comes by 
letters, by science, by every art, by sculpture, painting, and poetry ; by the 
song on virar, on peace, on domestic virtue, on a beloved and magnanimous 
king ; by the Iliad, by the Odyssey, by tragedy, by comedy. It comes by 
sympathy, by love, by the marriage union, by friendship, generosity, meek- 
ness, temperance, by virtue, and example of virtue. It comes by sentiments 
of chivalry, by romance, by music, by decorations and magnificence of 
building, by the culture of the body, by comfortable clothing, by fashions in 
dress, by luxury and commerce. It comes by the severity, the melancholy, 
the benignity of the countenance ; by rules of politeness, ceremonies, form- 
alities, solemnities. It comes by rites attendant on law, by religion ; by the 
oath of office, by the venerable assembly, by the judge's procession and 
trumpets, by the disgrace and punishment of crimes ; by public fasts, pub. 
lie prayer, by meditation, by the Bible, by the consecration of churches, by 
the sacred festival, by the cathedral's gloom and choir. Whence the heart 
of a nation comes, we have, perhaps, sufficiently explained. And it must 
appear to what most awful obligation and duty we hold all those from 
whom this heart takes its nature and shape, our king, our princes, our 
nobles, all who wear the badge of office or honor ; all priests, judges, sena- 
tol*s, pleaders, interpreters of law, all instructors of youth, sdl seminaries 
of education, all parents, all learned men, all professors of science and art, 
all teachers of manners. Upon them depends the fashion of the nation*8 
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heart. By them is it to be chastised, refined and purified. By them is 
the state to lose the character and title of the beast of prey. By them are 
the iron scales to fall off, and a skin of youth, beauty, freshness, and polish, 
to come upon it. By them it is to be made so tame and gentle, as that » 
child may lead it" 

If there is any truth in these observations, there results a rule of Lord 
Bacon's of considerable importance. Let not the mind be fixed : but kept 
open to receive continual amendment, that mind alone being in a perfect 
state for the acquisition of knowledge which is capable at any time to 
acquire any sort of knowledge ; the defects of the understanding from this 
cause, being an inability at particular times, to acquire knowledge; 
or an inability to acquire particular sorts of knowledge. He says, " Cer-> 
tainly custom is most perfect when it beginneth in young years ; this we 
call education, which is in effect but an early custom. So we see in lan- 
guages, the tongue is more pliant to all expressions and sounds ; the joints 
are more supple to all feats of activity and motions in youth than afterwards : 
for it is true, that late learners cannot so well take Uie ply, except it be in 
some minds that have not suffered themselves to fix, but they kept their 
minds open and prepared to receive continual amendments, which is exceed- 
ing rare.** 



EXCKSSrVX ATTACHMENT TO PARTICTTLAR BTUDIXS. 

'* That different men are attached to different studies is a truth too obvi- 
ous to require illustration. 'Attachment to particular studies is,* saya 
Lord Bacon, * an idbl of the understanding t' * men,' he says, * are fond of 
particular sciences and studies, either because they believe themselves the 
authors and inventors thereof, or because they have bestowed much pains 
upon them, and principally applied themselves thereto.' " 



NOTE in.— Text 96. 
CAUSE AND EFFECT. 

I. There is through all nature a regular aueeession^ of events. 

If a spark be put to gunpowder it will explode. If a stone strike a pane 
of glass it will break ; if ice be exposed to heat it will melt. It is thus we 
see that certain events regularly succeed each other in the inanimate world, 
and there is the same succession of events in bodies animate. 

Take a frozen snake with some of the snow around it and place it before 
a small fire ; take a lupin or any other seed and place it early in the month 
of May in the ground, or take some new laid eggs and place them in due 
warmtii, and you perceive the snake to move, to open its eyes, and soon to 
quit the snow in which it was shrouded : the lupin will rise above the sur- 
fikce of the earth, and you will see branches and leaves and flowers : the egg 
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will open and a small bird appear. It is thus we see that there is a regular 
sequence of events by the action of inanimate upon animate bodies. 

There is the same sequence of events attendant upon the action of ani- 
mate bodies on each other : of mind upon mind. Take, for instance, the 
effect of distress upon the female mind. In some book of Travels— I think 
it is Mungo Park's in Africa — he says, " I never when in distress and 
misery applied for relief to a female without finding pity, and if she had 
the power, assistance." GriflSth in his Travels, says — 

" On the northern side of the plain we had just entered, was a large en- 
campment of these people, composed of brown and white tents, which, 
though low and small, wore an aspect even of comfort as well as regularity. 
Being in absolute want of milk, I determined to solicit the assistance of 
these Turcomans. Approaching the tent therefore with gradual step and 
apparent indifference, I passed several without observing any probability of 
succeeding ; children only were to be seen near the spot where I was, and 
men with their flocks at a certain distance. Advancing still further, I saw 
a woman at the entrance of a small (ent, occupied in domestic employment : 
convinced that an appeal to the feelings of the female sex, offered with de- 
cency by a man distressed with hunger, would not be rejected, I held out 
my wooden bowl, and reversing it, made a salutation according to the forms 
of the country, urging my suit by gestures. The kind Turcomaunee cov- 
ered her face precipitately and retired within the tent — she was alone, I did 
not advance a step, until that curiosity which it were ungracious in me to 
disapprove, induced her to peep from behind her coars§ retreat. She saw 
me unassuming : my inverted bowl still explained my wants, and a saluta- 
tion repeated seemed to be addressed to her hospitality. The timidity of 
her sex, the usages of her country, and even the fear of danger, gave way 
to the benevolence of her heart. She went to the tent again, returned 
speedily with a bowl of milk, aftd advancing towards me with a glance more 
than half averted, filled my bowl to the brim and vanished.' 



» 



II. All the order and happiness in the world depends upon the regular 
sequence of events. 

All things that are, have some operation not violent or casual. Neither 
doth anything ever begin to exercise the same, without some fore-conceived 
end for which it wofketh. And the end which it worketh for is not ob- 
tained unless the work be also fit to obtain it by. For unto every end every 
operation will not serve. That which doth assign unto each thing the kind, 
that which doth moderate the force and power, that which appoints the 
form and measure of working, the same we term a law. So that no certain 
end could ever be attained, unless the actions whereby it is attained were 
regular— that is to say, made suitable, fit, and correspondent unto their end, 
by some canon rule of law. — Hooker's Ecclesiastical Politik. 

The blessings which result from the regular sequence of events will be 
evident by a moment's consideration of the misery attendant upon an inter- 
ruption of this regularity ;— suppose, for instance, that calculating upon the 
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nutritious effects of food it was to have the effect of poison, or that sugar 
had the effect of arsenic ; or that fire, instead of exhilarating hy a genial 
warmth, had the violent effects of gunpowder ; or that, at the moment of 
attack, gunpowder ceased to be inflammable, is it not obvious what misery 
must result ? 

III. Our power depends upon our knowledge of the sequence of events. 
Archimedes by his knowledge of optics was enabled to burn the Roman 

fleet before Syracuse, and baffle the unceasing efforts of Marcellus to take 
the town. An Athenian admiral delayed till evening to attack, on the 
coast of Attica, a Lacedemonian fleet, which was disposed in a circle, be- 
cause he knew that an evening breeze always sprung up from the land. 
The breeze arose, the circle was disordered, and at that moment he mad^ 
his onset. The Athenian captives, by repeating the strains of Euripides, 
were enabled to charm their masters into a grant of their liberty. 

IV. When two events, both of which are perceptible, follow each 
other without any connection between them, and the cause of the suc- 
ceeding event is latent, there is a tendency to ascribe the succeeding event 
to the improper cause. 

The anecdote from Bishop Latimer as to Tenderden steeple is an instance 
of this species of error, ante 94. 

A common instance of this species of error is in the love-note of the 
spider, called the death watch. Sitting by the bed of a sick or dying 
friend, when all \» still, the noise of the spider is heard a short time, per- 
haps, before the death of the sufferer ; and the events are, therefore, sup- 
posed to be connected. Astrology is, perhaps, founded upon this delusion. 

V. When the connection of events is unknown. Ignorance refers the 
event to what is called " Chance /' and Superstition, which is igno- 
rance in another form, to the immediate agency of some superior benevo- 
lent or malevolent being: but Philosophy endeavors to discover the 
antecedent in the chain of events. 

See the anecdote respecting the Spectre of the Broken, in note, ante 150, 
as to the different conclusions of ignorance and philosophy. 

Dr. Arnot, in his work on Physics, says, " It happened once on board a 
ship sailing along the coast of Brazil, 100 miles from land, that the per- 
sons walking on deck, when passing a particular spot, heard most distinctly 
the sounds of bells, varying as in human rejoicings. All on board listened 
and were convinced ; but the phenomenon was mysterious and inexplica- 
ble." The different ideas which this would excite in the minds of igno- 
rance and intelligence may be easily conceived. " Some months after- 
wards," continues Dr. Arnot, " it was ascertained that at the time of obser- 
vation the bells of the city of St. Salvador, on the Brazilian coast, had been 
ringing on the occasion of a festival: the sound therefore, favored by a 
gentle wind, had travelled over 100 miles of smooth water ; and striking 
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the \^ide-spread sail of the ship, rendered concave by a gentle breeze, had 
been brought to a focus, and rendered perceptible." Of the consternation 
occasioned in uninformed minds by lightning we are all aware. How 
different is the effect upon uninformed minds, and upon the mind of the 
philosopher in his quiet retreat. Dr. Franklin, speaking of conductors, 
says, " A rod was fixed to the top of my chimney, and extended about nine 
feet above it From the foot of this rod, a wire the thickness of a goose- 
quill came through a covered glass tube in the roof, and down through the 
well of the staircase ; the lower end connected with the iron spear of a 
lamp. On the staircase opposite to my chamber door the wire was divided; 
the ends separated about six inches, a little bell on each end, and between 
the bells a little brass ball suspended by a silk thread, to play between and 
strike the bells when clouds passed with electricity in them." Instances 
of the same nature may with a little observation be constantly discovered. 
Dreams are, to the ignorant, often objects of terror ; to the intelligent they 
are evidence of some diseased state of the body, or agitated state of the 
mind. 

VI. Ignorance, by stopping at second causes, has a tendency, forgetting 
the prime cause, to he sceptical ; hut philosophy looks through to the cause 
of all things. 

** Looks through Nature, up to Nature's Grod." 

Lord Bacon says, ** For certain it is that God worketh nothing in nature 
but by second causes ; and if they would have it otherwise believed it is 
mere imposture, as it were, in favor towards God : and nothing else but to 
oflfer to the Author of truth the unclean sacrifice of a lie. But farther, it 
is an assured truth, and a conclusion of experience, that a little or super- 
ficial knowledge of philosophy may incline the mind of man to atheism, 
but a farther proceeding therein doth bring the mind back again to religion; 
for in the entrance of philosophy, when tiie second causes, which are next 
unto the senses, do offer themselves to the mind of man, if it dwell and stay 
there, it may induce some oblivion of the highest cause ; but when a man 
passeth on further, and seeth the dependence of causes and the works of 
Providence : then, according to the allegory of the poets, he will easily 
believe that the highest link of nature's chain most needs be tied to the 
foot of Jupiter's chair." 

And to the same effect, David Hume in his general corollary at the 
conclusion of his Essays, says, ** Though the stupidity of men, barbarous 
and uninstructed, be so great, that they may not see a sovereign author in 
the more obvious works of nature, to which they are so much familiarized, 
yet it scarce seems possible, that any of good understanding should reject 
the idea, when once it is suggested to him. A purpose, an intention, a 
design, is evident in everything ; and when our comprehension is so far 
enlarged as to contemplate the first rise of this visible system, we most 
adopt, with the strongest conviction, the idea of some intelligent cause or 
author. 
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So, too, Browne, in his beautiful work on Cause and Effect, says, 
" Wherever we turn our eyes, to the earth, to the heavens, to the myriads 
of beings that live and move around us, or to those more than m3rriads of 
worlds, which seem themselves almost like animate inhabitants of the 
infinity through which they range ; above us, beneath us, on every side, we 
discover with a certainty that admits not of doubt, intelligence and design, 
that must have preceded the existence of everything which exists." The 
power of the Omnipotent is indeed so transcendent in itself, that the loftiest 
imagery and language which we can borrow from a few passing events in 
the boundlessness of nature, must be feeble to express its force and 
universality. 

It seems, therefore, that 

1. There is through all nature a regular sequence of events. 

2. All the order and happiness in the world depends upon the regular 
sequence of events. 

3. Our power depends upon our knowledge of the sequence of events. 

4. When two events, both of which are perceptible, follow each other 
without any connection between them, and the cause of the succeeding 
event is latent, there is a tendency to ascribe the succeeding event to the 
improper cause. 

5. When the connection of events is unknown, ignorance refers the event 
to what is called ** Chance :" and Superstition, which is ignorance in 
another form, to the immediate agency of some superior benevolent or 
malevolent being : but Philosophy endeavors to discover the antecedent in 
the chain of events. 

6. Ignorance, by stopping at second causes, has a tendency, forgetting the 
prime cause, to be sceptical : but philosophy looks through to the cause 
of all things.' 



NOTE IV.— Text 179. 
PLEASITRES OF IMAGINATION. 

J . Hie mind aspires to perfection. 
This world is inferior to the soul, by reason whereof there is, agreeable to 
the spirit of man, a more ample greatness, a more exact goodness, and a 
more absolute variety than can be found in the nature of things.— Bacon. 

The soul during her confinement within this prison of the body, is 
doomed by fate to undergo a severe penance. For her native seat is in 
heaven ; and it is with reluctance that she is forced down from those celes- 
tial mansions into these lower regions, where all is foreign and repugnant 
to her divine nature. But the gods, I am persuaded, have thus widely dis- 
seminated immortal spirits, and clothed them with human bodies, that there 
might be a race of intelligent creatures, not only to have dominion over this 
our earth, but to contemplate the host of heaven, and imitate in their moral 
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conduct the same beautiful order and uniformity, so conspicuous in those 
splendid orbs. — Cicero. 

This purifying of wit, this enriching of memory, ennobling of judgment, 
and enlarging of conceit, which commonly we call learning, under what 
name soever it come forth, or to what immediate end soever it be directed, 
the final end is to lead and draw us to as high a perfection as our degenerate 
souls, made worse by their clay-lodgings, can be capable of. Some give 
themselves to astronomy ; some to be natural and supernatural philosophers ; 
some an admirable delight drew to music ; and some the certainty of demon- 
stration to the mathematics ; but all, one and other, having this scope to 
know, and by knowledge to lift up the mind from the dungeon of the body, 
to the enjoying of his own divine essence. — Sir Philip Sydney. 

If there be a radical propensity in our nature to do that which is wrong, 
there is on the other hand a counteracting power within it, or an impulse 
by means of the action of the Divine spirit upon our minds, which urges us 
to do that which is right. If the voice of temptation, clothed in musical 
and seducing accents, charms us one way, the voice of holiness speaking to 
us from within in a solemn and powerful manner, commands us another. 
Does one man obtain a victory over his corrupt affections ? an immediate 
perception of pleasure, like the feeling of a reward divinely conferred upon 
him, is noticed. Does another fall prostrate beneath their power ? a pain- 
ful feeling, and such as pronounces to him the sentence of reproof and pun- 
ishment is found to follow. 

Whatever the Deity may have bestowed upon me in other respects, he has 
certainly inspired me, if any ever were inspired, with a passion for the good 
and fair. Nor did Ceres, according to the fable, ever seek her daughter 
Proserpine with such unceasing solicitude, as I have sought this perfect 
model of the beautiful in all the forms and appearances of things ; I am wont, 
day and night, to continue my search ; and I follow in the way in which 
you go before. milton's letter to deodati. 

The highborn soul 
Disdains to rest her heaven-aspiring wing 
Beneath its native quarry. Tir*d of earth 
And this diurnal scene, she springs aloft. akenside. 

Our hearts ne'er bow but to superior worth. 

Nor ever fail of their allegiance there. young. 

Though I have lost 
Much lustre of my native brightness — ^lost 
To be beloved of God — I have not lost 
To love, at least contemplate and admire, 
What I see excellent in good, or fair, 
Or virtuous. miltok. 

Spite of despondence, of the inhuman dearth 
Of noble natures : 

In spite of all. 
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Some shape of beauty moves away the pall 

From our dark spirits. keats. 

[. Does not the mind delight in the Invisible and the Obscure 7 
ee ante, pages 195, 6. 

Ask the faithful youth, 
Why the cold urn of her whom long he loved 
So often fills his arms ; so often draws 
His lonely footsteps at the silent hour, 
To pay the mournful tribute of his tears ? 
Oh ! he will tell thee, that the wealth of worlds 
Should ne'er seduce his bosom to forego 
That sacred hour, when, stealing from the noise 
Of care and envy, sweet remembrance soothes 
With virtue's kindest looks his aching breast. 
And turns his tears to rapture. 

I. Does not the Mind delight in its creative Powers — of Imitation, — of 
ension, — of Personification, — of Combination, &c. ? 

kf not the pleasures of imagination enable the mind to indulge its 
ght in aspiring to perfection 7 

In regions mild of calm and serene air. 
Above the smoke and stir of this dim spot. 
Which men call earth, and with low thoughted care 
Confined, and pestered in this pinfold here. 
Strive to keep up a frail and feverish being, &c. 

lo not the pleasures of imagination enable the mind to indulge its 
*. of the invisible, and its creative powers 7 

There is a spirit within us, which arrays 
The thing we dote upon with colorings 
Richer than roses — brighter than the beams 
Of the clear sun at morning, when he flings 
His shower of light upon the peach, or plays 
With the green leaves of June, and strives to dart 
Into some great forest's heart. 
And scare the Sylvan from voluptuous dreams. 

BARRT CO&irWAIiL. 

ON THE NIGHTINGALE. 

The voice I hear this passing night was heard 

In ancient days by emperor and clown : 
Perhaps the self-same song that found a path 
Through the sad heart of Ruth, when, sick for home. 

She stood in tears amid the alien com. ksats. 
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SATURN. 

Deep in the shady sadness of a vale 

Far sunken from the healthy breath of mom. 

Far from the fiery noon, and eve's one star. 

Sat grey-hairM Saturn, quiet as a stone. 

Still as the silence round about his lair ; 

Forest on forest hung about his head 

Like cloud on cloud. No stir of air was there. 

Not so much life as on a summer's day 

Robs not one light seed from the feather'd grass. 

But where the dead leaf fell, there did it rest kzatb. 

It is a stormy night, and the wild sea. 

That sounds for ever, now upon the beach 

Is pouring all its power. Each after each. 

The hurrying waves cry out rejoicingly. 

And, crowding onwards, seem as they would reach 

The height I tread upon. The winds are high, 

And the quick lightnings shoot along the sky. 

At intervals. It is an hour to teach 

Vain man his insignificance ; and yet. 

Though all the elements in their might haye met. 

At every pause comes ringing on my ear 

A sterner murmur, and I seem to hear 

The voice of Silence, sounding from her throne 

Of darkness, mightier than all — but all alone — \ 

BARRT CORNWALL. 

Two voices are there ; one is of the sea. 

One of the mountains ; each a mighty voice : 

In both from age to age thou didst rejoice. 

They were thy chosen music, liberty ! 

There came a tyrant and with holy glee 

Thou fought'st against him ; but hast vainly striven : 

Thou from thy Alpine holds at length art driven. 

Where not a torrent murmur's heard by thee. 

Of one deep bliss thine ear hath been bereft : 

Then cleave, cleave to that which still is left ; 

For high soul'd maid, what sorrow would it be 

That mountain floods should thunder as before. 

And ocean bellow from his rocky shore. 

And neither awful voice be heard by thee ! 

WORDSWORTH. 

Does Fietion exceed Reality 7 
Bacon, speaking of Magic, says, " Surely he shall not much err, who 
shall say, that this kind of magic is as far differing in truth of nature, from 
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such a knowledge as we require, as the Books of the Jests of Arthur of Bri- 
tain, or of Hugh of Burdeaux, differ from Caesar's Commentaries in truth 
of story. For it is manifest, that Caesar did greater things * de vero,' than 
they durst feign of their Heroes ; but he did them not in that fabulous man- 
ner." And, in his Novum Organum, Art. 87, after having mentioned vari- 
ous vain imaginations, he says, " The truth is, there seems to be the same 
difference in the doctrines of philosophy, between these vanities, and the 
real arts, as there is between the historical narrations of the exploits of 
Julius Caesar, or Alexander (he Great, and the achievements of Amadis de 
Graul, or Arthur of Britain. For those celebrated emperors are found, in 
fact, to have accomplished greater things, than the other shadowy heroes 
are even feigned to have done ; and yet this by such means as are no way 
febulous or monstrous." 

William Wordsworth, in his preface to the Lyrical Ballads, says, " What- 
ever portion of tl^is faculty we may suppose even the greatest poet to pos- 
sess, there cannot be a doubt but that the language which it will suggest to 
him, must, in liveliness and truth, fall far short of that which is uttered by 
men in real life, under the actual pressure of those passions, certain 
shadows of which the Poet thus produces, or feels to be produced, in 
himself." 

In a modern novel there is the following passage : — " Were a thousandth 
part of the living romances of the time to be given to the world, those 
inventions which have staggered credulity would be pronounced tame and 
insipid, and all would declare what every one can. vouch from his own ex- 
perience, that romance is the mere commonplace of life, and, like some of 
the general phenomena of nature, is incredible only to those who do not 
examine into that which forms the very essence of their own being." 

Which are the greatest, the pleasures of tmagination, or of reality ? 

In the address to the reader in the Sylva Sylvarum, Bacon thus con- 
cludes ; " This work of Natural History is the world, as God made it, and 
not as men have made it, for it hath nothing of imagination." 

That there are pleasures of imagination, who can doubt ? Who can 
think, without delight, of the Lady in Comus, or of Ariel ? 



Where the bee sucks, there suck I, 
In a cowslip's bell I lie. 

So far from doubting the existence of these pleasures, it is obvious that 
they are so intense, as, without the greatest caution, to absorb and mislead 
the mind. 

" Great pleasures," says Philosophy, " are only for extraordinary occa- 
sions." ** May I," says the old maxim» " be wise enough to write one 
poem, and wise enough not to write more than one." 

I thought of Chatterton, the marvellous boy— * 

Hie sleepless soul that perished in his pride : 
Of him vrtto walked in glory and in joy. 
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Following his plough along the mountain side. 

By our own spirits we are deified : 
We poets, in our youth, begin in gladness, 
But thereof comes in the end despondency and madness. 

WORDSWORTH. 

The question, therefore, is not whether there are pleasures of imagina- 
tion, or whether these pleasures, when properly directed, that is when they 
are real, are not exquisite, but whether, when excessive or erroneous, they 
are not exceeded by the real delights of the same nature for which they 
are substituted. 

Are nut the delights of true more exquisite than the delights of false reli* 
gion, of the Christian than of the Turk ? Are not the delights of real aflfec* 
tion and love more exquisite than all such delights conceived by imagina- 
tion ? Take any specimen of imaginary love, and contrast it with reality. 
Take, for instance, the milkmaid's song from Marlowe : * 

We will sit upon the rocks, 
And see the shepherds feed our flocks 
By shallow rivers, to whose falls 
Melodious birds sing madrigals. 

And I will make thee beds of roses. 
And twine a thousand fragrant posies : 
A belt of straw and ivy buds. 
With coral clasps and amber studs. 

Contrast this with the description of real affection : 

For five campaigns 

Did my sweet Lucy know 
Each hardship and each toil 

We soldiers undergo. 
Nor ever did she murmur, 

Or at her fate repine. 
She thought not of her sorrow. 

But how to lessen mine : 
In hunger or hard marching. 

Whatever the ill might be. 
In her I found a friend. 

Who ne*er deserted me : 
And in my tent when wounded, 

And when I sickening lay. 
Oft from my brow, with trembling hand. 

She wiped the damps away. 
And when this heart, my Lucy, 

Shall cease to beat for thee, &c. 

Can this reality be contrasted with the fiction fh)m Marlowe, withoot 
acknowledging the truth of Sir W. Raleigh's answer: 
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Thy belt of straw and ivy buds, 
Thy coral clasps and amber studs. 
All these in me no means can move 
To come to thee and be thy love. 

What should we talk of dainties then, 
Of better meat than 's fit for men ? 
These are but vain, that *s only good. 
Which God has blest, and sent for food. 

Again, let any imagination exceed the grief of a family as described in the 
following verse from an old song : 

** His mother from the window look'd. 

With all the longings of a mother — 
His little sister, weeping, walk'd 

The green wood path to meet her brother. 
They sought him east, they sought him west. 

They sought him all the forest through ; 
They only saw the cloud of night. 

They only heard the roar of Yarrow !" 

Take again the pleasures of kindness. We all remember the account in 
the beginning of Tom Jones, of Mr. Allworthy's return from London, when 
he retired much fatigued to his chamber. " Here, having spent some 
minutes on his knees, a custom which he never broke through on any ac- 
count, he was preparing to step into bed, when upon opening the clothes, 
to his great surprise, he beheld an infant, wrapt up in some coarse linen, 
in a sweet and profound sleep, between his sheets." The servants were 
summoned. When Mrs. Deborah came into the room, and was acquainted 
by her master with the finding of the little infant, her consternation was 
rather greater than his had been ; nor could she refrain from crying out, 
with great horror of accent as well as look, " My good sir ! what's to be 
done ? If I might be so bold as to give my advice, I would have it put in 
a basket, and sent out and laid at the churchwarden's door. It is a good 
night, only a little rainy and windy ; and, if it was well wrapt up, and put 
in a warm basket, it is two to one but it lives till it is found in the morn- 
ing." Mr. AUworthy had now got one of his fingers into the infant's 
hand, which by its gentle pressure seeming to implore his assistance, out- 
pleaded the eloquence of Mrs. Deborah. 

Let any imaginary pleasure of kindness be contrasted with this ; or if this 
be supposed imaginary, take the following extract from an account pub- 
lished some years since by a person who, at midnight, was intrusted in 
London with a respite for two men, who were to be executed in the coun- 
try, at the distance of sixty miles, the next morning at eight o'clock. He 
says, " The horse-guards' clock struck eleven as I entered Whitehall ; be- 
fore twelve o'clock I, with the respite in my pocket, was in a post-chaise 
on my road ; between five and six in the morning, just at the dawn of day, 
I was within fourteen miles of Huntingdon. The sun rose in all its splen- 
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dor ; and it was not, I thought, the last time that it would rise upon these 
poor men." 

Let any Poet describe the joy of this traveller. It is the same with every 
other pleasure which we are formed to enjoy. The creations of man are 
not better than the creating of the Almighty. 

Effect of the Progress of Knowledge upon hnagincUion. 
By the progress of knowledge erroneous notions are eradicated. The 
stream is filtered. The atmosphere is purified. Vain fears and vain imagi- 
nations are dissipated: false notions of pleasure are destroyed, and real 
delights increased. 

Effect of the Progress of Knowledge upon Imagination in general. 

As the pleasures of imagination are very prevalent, and much cultivated 
during youth, so, if we consider mankind as one great individual, advancing 
in age perpetually, it seems natural to expect, that in the infancy of know- 
ledge, in the early ages of the world, the taste of mankind would turn much 
upon the pleasures of this class. And agreeably to this it may be observed, 
that music, painting and poetry, were much admired in ancient times ; and 
the two last brought to great perfection, — Hartly. 

Ignorance and credulity have ever been companions, and have misled and 
enslaved mankind ; philosophy has in all ages endeavored to oppose their 
progress, and to loosen the shackles they had imposed : philosophers have 
on this account been called unbelievers : unbelievers of what ? of the fictions 
of fancy, of witchcraft, hobgoblins, apparitions, vampires, fairies ; of the 
influence of stars on human actions, miracles >aTOUght by the bones of saints, 
the flights of ominous birds, the predictions from the bowels of dying 
animals, expounders of dreams, fortune-tellers, conjurors, modern prophets, 
necromancy, chieromancy, animal magnetism, metallic tractors, with end- 
less variety of folly ? These they have disbelieved and despised, but have 
ever bowed their heads to truth and nature.— Da&win's Zoon omia. 

It cannot be concealed, however, that the progress of knowledge and 
refinement has a tendency to circumscribe the limits of the imagination, and 
to clip the wings of poetry. The province of the imagination is principally 
visionary, the unknown and undefined ; the understanding restores things 
to their natural boundaries, and strips them of their fanciful pretensions.- 
Hazlitt. 

Knowledge diminishes the Pains ofLnagination. 
See ante 150, and the note. 
See also ante 113, as to Sorrow. 

Knowledge regulates the Pleasures of Bnaginaiion 
Do not all charms fly 



At the mere touch of cold philosophy ? 
There was an awful rainbow, once in heaven : 
We know her woof, her texture : she is given 
In the dull catalogue of common things. 
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Philosophy will clip an angel's wings, 
Conquer all mysteries by rule and line, 
Empty the haunted air, and gnomed mine. 
Unweave a rainbow : 

So says the poet ; ought it not to be — ** Does not folly fly at the mere sight 
of sweet philosophy ?" take for instance the very image which the poet 
has selected. Has the man of science less pleasure in contemplating 
this beauty of nature than is enjoyed by ignorance ? 

Akenside, in his poem on the Imagination, says — 

Nor ever yet 

The melting rainbow's vernal tinctur'd hues 
To me have shone so pleasing, as when first 
The hand of science pointed out the path 
In which the sun-beams gleaming from the west 
Fall on the watery cloud. 

So, too, Wordsworth says — 

My heart leaps up when I behold 

A rainbow in the sky : 
So was it when my life began : 

So is it now I am a man ; 
So be it when I shall grow old, &c. 

Of the miseries attendant upon acting on imaginations, as if they were 
realities, life abounds with instances. How truly does Sir W. Raleigh say, 
in answer to the sweet ballad, ** Come live with me and be my love :" 

Thy gowns, thy shoes, thy beds of roses. 
Thy cap, thy kirtle, and thy posies 
Soon break, soon wither, soon forgotten, 
In folly ripe, in reason rotten. 

The most common source of misery from this species of delusion is in 
marriage, of which there is an admirable description by Dr. Johnson in his 
Rasselas, the passage begins, " What can be expected." In a very inter- 
esting novel, entitled Marriage, there is the following dialogue between the 
couple. Douglas saw the storm gathering on the brow of his capricious 
wife, and clasping her in his arms :—'* Are you indeed so changed, my 
Julia, that you have forgot the time when you used to declare you would 
prefer a desert with your Henry, to a throne with another ?" 

" No, certainly, not changed : but — I — I did not very well know then 
what a desert was ; or at least, I had formed rather a different idea of it." 
" What was your idea of a desert ?" said her husbana, laughing ; ** do tell 
me, love V " Oh ! I had fancied it a beautiful place, full of roses and 
myrtles, and smooth green turf, and murmuring rivulets, and though very 
retired, not absolutely out of the world, where one could occasionally see 
one's friends and give dijeHtnis and fites champitres." , 

Such are the miseries resulting from erroneous notions respecting love : 
misery of the same nature, although less in degree, attends erroneous notions 

17 
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respecting friendship. The advantages of friendship are peace in the affec- 
tions, counsel in judgment, and assistance in distress; the heart, the hand, 
the head.* Is it a cause of astonishment that disappointments attend most 
youthful friendships ? 

Those truths are not confined to our affections, but extend to every event 
in life, when we venture to act either by supposing non-existences to be 
«)xistence8 ; or by omitting to take into consideration the want of scane real 
cause of comfort. How truly is this described by Cowper in the story of 
the Peasant's Nest, in the Task : 

Oft have I wished the peaceful covert mine. 
Here I have said at least I should possess 
The poet's treasure — silence, and indulge 
The dreams of fancy tranquil and secure ; 
Vain thought, the dweller in that still retreat 
Dearly obtains the refuge it affords. 
Its elevated site forbids the wretch 
To drink sweet waters of the crystal well. 
He dips his bowl into the weedy ditch, 
And heavy laden brings his beverage home ; 
So farewell envy of the peasant's nest 

Let us think for a moment of the sweet poet Robert Burns, whose life 

was passed 

So sweetly in the morning 

Young fancy's rays Hie hills adorning. 

but when addressing us from his grave in his epitaph, he says. 

The poor inhabitant below 

Was quick to learn and wise to know^ 

And keenly felt the frienfiy glow 

And softer flame ; 
But thoughtless follies laid him low 

And stain'd his name. 

Reader, attend, whether thy soul 
Soars fancy's flights beyond the pole. 
Or darkling grubs this earthy hole. 

In low pursuit. 
Know, prudenK cautious, self-control 
Is wisdom's root. 
Let us, therefore, enjoy the pleasures of imagination, but be not unmind 
t'ul of their limits. Let us not be 

Misled by fancy's meteor ray. 
By passion driv'n ; 
Although the light that leads astray 
Is light from heaven. 

* See ante 47 and 51. 
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The following intimation " To the Reader," appears m the 
second London edition of this work, of which the following 
is the first American reprint. 
" The style of Printing and general appearance of this 

Volume have been adopted by the Publishers merely to be 
in accordance with the design of the Author, who in this 
Work personates a lady of the seventeenth Century." 

This is an unmasking of the character assumed at the 
first publication, when the reader was left to solve his own 
doubts as to the authenticity of the work as an ancient 
Diary. The peculiarity and quaintness of the original 
edition, in the quarto form, with ribbed paper and antique 
type, drew attention to the work as a literary curiosity. 
Part of these characteristics, the Capitals, Italics, and the 
Old Spelling, have been retained in the present copy. After 
gratifying the Antiquarians, as a literary curiosity, it was 
found that the book had too much in it of taste, character, 
feeling, and genuine popular interest, to be shut up in the 
cabinets of the virtuosos. A second edition was soon 
called for, and appeared in a less costly style. Here the 
work takes its appropriate place in the " Library of Choice 
Reading," as a Popular Classic. Where natural simple 
feeling, pure piety, the unaffected womanly thoughts of a 
daughter, wife, mother, are valued, and the more for being 
elevated from the sphere of common life by association with 
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one of the most spirit-stirring scenes of the past, the great 
English Revolution, this Diary of Lady Willoughby can- 
not fail to be appreciated. 

"This book," says the London Examiner, "has been 
taken for a truth by not uninstructed readers, and for some- 
thing much better than a pretence it well deserves to stand. 
Perhaps it has more of the vrai than the vraisemblabk. 
It is curious in what a number of small points the writer 
(evidently a woman) has left herself open to detection. 
But she had got to the heart of her subject. The real 
Lady Willoughby could not have left a more beautiful, a 
.more affecting, or a more instructive record, 

" It is of the simplest possible design ; being a picture 
of the domestic life of a young married woman in the first 
fourteen years of her marriage. And its pleasures and 
pains; that blending of welcome and cheerful responsibili- 
ties with trembling and tearful enjoyments, which marks 
the transition from maidenhood to wifehood and mother- 
hood ; were never drawn with a hand of more exquisite 
delicacy. 

" When we open the book, we more than suspect the 
modem authorship ; but we close it with the feeling that, 
be it fact or fiction, we have undergone the discipline of a 
real experience. A commonplace imitation of a Diary in 
the days of the Civil War^, would have smelt of blood, 
and smoked with the fury of contending factions. It was, 
on the other hand, better known to this writer — that in the 
thick of the most frightful convulsions, the current of do- 
mestic life flows peacefully ; and that, sway the tide of 
battle which way it will, human existence is held together 
by its old and only tenure of earnest thoughts and quiet 
affections." 
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f 1635. 

Arose at my usual houre, six of the clock, for the first time since 
the birth of my little Sonne ; opened the Casement, 
May 12, and look'd forth upon the Park ; a herd, of Deer 
Tuesday, pass'd bye, leaving the traces of their Footsteps in 
the dewy Grasse. The Birds sang, and the Air 
was sweet with the Scent of the Wood-binde and the fresh Birch 
Leaves. Took down my Bible ; found the Mark at the 103d 
Psalm ; read the same, and return'd Thanks to Almighty God 
that he had brought me safely through my late Peril and Ex- 
trerpity, and in his great Bountie had given me a deare little One. 
Pray'd him to assist me by his Divine Grace in the right Per- 
formance of my new and sacred Duties : truly I am a young 
Mother, and need Help. Sent a Message to my Lordy that if it 
so pleased him, I would take Breakfast with him in the Blue 
Parlour , At noon walked out on the South Terrace; the two 
Greyhounds came leaping towards me : divers household Af- 
faires in the course of the Day ; enough wearied when Night 
came. 

Had a disturbed Night, and rose late, not down till afler 

seven ; Thoughts wandering at Prayers. The 

May 19, Chaplain detained us after Service to know our 

Ikte$day, Pleasure concerning the Christening ; my Lord 

9 
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dolh wish nothing omitted that should seem proper to signify his 
Respect for that religious Ordinance which admits his Child into 
the ' outward and visible Church of Christy and give honour to 
his firste bom Sonne, During Breakfast we gave the Subject 
much Consideration. My Husband doth not desire him to be 
named after himself, but rather after his Father ; his brother 
William therefore bearing his name will stand Grodfather. All 
being at last brought to a satisfactory conclusion : he went forth 
with the Chaplain and gave his orders according therewith, I 
doing the same in my smaller capacity : he for whom was all 
this care lying unconsciously in his Nurse's arms. 

Messenger from Wimbledon, My deare and honoured Mother 
writes that she doth at present intend setting forth on Monday : 
gave orders for the East Chamber to be prepared. The day be- 
ing fine walked down to the Dairy ; told Cicely to make Cheese 
as often as will suit, the whey being much approved by my 
Mother, The brindled Cow calved yesterday : Calf to be rear- 
ed, as Cicely tells me the mother is the best milker we have. 
Daisy grows and promises to be a fine Cow : praised Cicely for 
the cleane and orderly state of all under her care ; she is a good 
clever Lasse. As I returned to the house mett my Lord, who 
had come to seeke me ; two Strangers with him : thought as he 
drew near how comely was his countenance : he advanced a pace 
or two before the others, took my hand, and pressed it to his Lips 
as he turned and introduced me to Sir Arthur Hazelngge and the 
Lord Brooke : methought the latter very pleasing, of gracefull 
carriage, and free from any courtly foppery and extravagance 
in his apparel. They presently renew'd their conversation 
respecting New England, Lord Brooke and Lord Say and Sek 
have sent over Mr. George Fenwicke to purchase land and com- 
mence building: there is talk of Mr. John Hampden joining 
Ihem. Lord Brooke discoursed at length on the admirable 
qualities and excellent attainements of the late Lord> his cousin, 
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who did come by a cruell death, being murdered by his servant 
through a jealousy he entertained that his past services were 
neglected. Some Members of my Lords Family knew him well, 
and did see much of him when Sir FuJke Greville ; he was really 
esteemed by many, but known chiefly as the Friend and Lover 
of Sir Philip Sydney, whose early Death was. mourned by all 
England ; and whose like may not againe be look'd upon. He 
left directions their friendship should be recorded on his Tomb, 
as may be seene in Warwick Church : Fulke Greville Servant 
to Queen Elizabeth Counsellor to King James and Friend to Sir 
Philip Sydney. 

Most unhappy in mind this day ; temper sorely tried, and feel- 
ings of resentment at what did appeare unkind 
May 25, conduct in another, were too visibly expressed in 
Monday, manner and countenance, though I did refraine 
from words. 

Slept last night in very Wearinesse of Weeping ; and 
awaken'd this morning with a feeling of Hopeless- 
May 26, nesse; and ill at ease myselfe, methought every 
Tuesday. Thing around seemed melancholy ; Truth and 
Affection doubtpd. Shortcomings hardly judged of ; 
this is an unlocked for triall. The Sun shone brightly through the 
open Window, but it seemM not to shine for me : I took, my Bible 
to read therein my usuall Portion; and kneel 'd down to pray, but 
could only weep : thoughts of my Mother^ s tender love arose, 
and the Trust on either side that had been unbroken between us. 
Remembering an outward Composure must be attained unto be- 
fore I could go down to breakfast, washed my eyes, and let the 
fresh aire blow upon my face : felt I was a poor dissembler, 
having had heretofore but little trouble of heart to conceal : mett 
my Husband in the Corridor with Lord Brooke, and well nigh 
lost my Selfe-command when he gave a kindly pressure of my 
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Hand as he led me down stairs. This Evening how difierent does 
all appeare ; and though this and some other late Experiences 
occasion me to perceave that Life is not so calm a Sea as it once 
did seeme in my ignorance of humane Nature ; slight Breezes 
may ruffle it, and unseene Rocks may give a Shock to the little 
Shipp : haply the Mariner will learn to steer his course, and not 
feare Shipwreck from every accident. 

My deare Mother arrived at Noon : she was fatigued, and 
retired to her Chamber, first coming with me to the 
June 4, Nursery to see her Grandson ; he was awake, and 
Thursday, smiling ; she took him in her arms and look'd 
fondly on him. It is a sweet Child, my Daughter : 
may the Lord have you both in his safe Keeping now and evermore. 
My Mother^s Blessing from her own Lips, how precious. She 
much commends my nursing him ; and would not for my own 
sake I should lose so greatc satisfaction. I attended her to 
her Room, where Mahel was in waiting : deare kind old Mabel, 
I was well pleased to see her, and kiss'd her as I was wont 
when a Girl ; and so did spoile a most respectfuU curtesie to my 
Ladyship. Deare Mother lookM round the room pleased there- 
with ; and with such small Comforts as I had been enabled to 
provide, which she hath at home. This Day hath been orie of 
much Happinesse : Returned heart-felt Thanks to Crod for his 
loving Kindnesse and tender Mercy; read the 23rd Psalm; 
my Cup doth indeed run over. 

The House full of Company since the Christening ; and I have 
felt too weary at Night to do more than collect my Thoughts 
for Devotion. To-day many have left ; and my Husband doth 
purpose to begin his Journey to-morrow. My Mother with mci 
he leaveth Home with more ease of Mind. 
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My deare Lord set forth at a little past six, with only 

one Serving-man, who had a led Horse and one to 

June 19, carry the baggage. After they had rode some way, 

Friday, they stopp'd, and my Lord dismounted, and taking a 

short cut through the Park, came up to the Win- 

dow where I had remained to watch his Departure : he 

bade me call the Steward, gave him some dissections; then 

telling me to keep up a good heart, took another tender Leave, 

and followed by Armstrong, returned to the spot where were the 

Horses ; and he mounting the led Horse, they were soon out of 

sight. Old Britton seemed to understand he was not to follow 

his Master, and came and reared himselfe up to the Window, 

resting his Fore- paws on the stone : I patted his broad Head, and 

questioned not that he felt as I did, that his best Friend was 

gone : tooke a few turns with him on the Terrace ; the Mist 

cleared off the distant Woods and Fields, and I plainly discerned 

the Towers of Framlingham Castle, and could heare the pleasant 

sound of the Scythe cutting through the thick Grasse in the 

fields nearest, and the Cuckoo, as she fled slowly from hedge 

to hedge. 

Have been greatly fatigued the past Day or two : it is a serious 
Charge to be left head over so large a Household, 
June 27, but it availeth not to be over carefull. John Arm- 
Saturday, strong knoweth his Lord's Pleasure in most things, 
and is honest and faithfull : and the Chaplain will 
keep some oversight ; and his Counsel in Difficulties, should 
such arise, may be depended on, though he hath not John^s 
Experience in the Family and its Requirements. My Room 
last night look'd lonely ; and Baby sleeping somewhat uneasily, 
I sent for Nurse, who stay'd till we were comfortably asleep. 
I think to have a Truckle Bed made up for her ; the Room is spa- 
cious. Read to-night in St, John, chapter 6, and the 93d Psalm* 
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Feare at times that my Mind is too much busied with the 
cares of this World ; find I shorten the time which I 
July 5, had appointed for Retirement and Self-examination, 
Sunday, yet is this latter Exercise much needed : outwardly I 
may appear striving to perform my daily Duties well 
and circumspectly, but others know not the secret Faults of the 
Heart; the indolence, the imperfect Soul -lesse performances of 
Religious Duties : the obtruding of Selfish motives into what may 
seeme acts of Kindnesse or Charity. Often doth the verse of 
the 51st Psalm come to my remembrance. Against Thee, Thee 
only have I sinned, and done this evil in Thy sight. And now 
that I am a Mother it behoveth me still more to maintaine the 
Worke of inward Self- discipline. Even at my little Child's ten- 
der age, he is sensibly affected by the Feelings apparent in the 
Faces of those around him : yesterday it happened as I nursed 
him, that I being vexed by some trifling matters that were not 
done as I had desired, the disturbed Expression of my Counte- 
nance so distressed him that he uttered a complaining Cry ; 
made happy by a smile and the more serene aspect that affec- 
tion called forth, he nestled his little Face again in my Bosom, 
and did soon fall asleep. It doth seeme a trifling thing to note, 
but it teacheth the Necessity of Watchfulnesse ; and if this Duty 
is especially called for in our Conduct towards the Young, or 
indeed towards all, is it not more so when we consider there is 
One who seeth the Heart, and whose eye will not behold ini- 
quity? 

Quiet Day, sitting the greater part thereof at my Embroidery, 
my Mother beside me knitting. We had much 
July 7, pleasant Converse : she encouraged me to perse- 
Tuetday, vere in the diligent performance of daily Duties 
whatsoever they may be ; a good Wife, she sayd, 
should make it her chief desire to keep a well-order'd Fami- 
ly. My want of Experience^ she kindly added, make some things 
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irksome and perplexing, which will cease to be the case after a 
while, when lesse time will suffice for their performance, and 
more opportunity afforded for rest of Body and Mind. She 
bade me not be cast down, or be discouraged by some mis- 
chances; and so comforted me. In the evening we paced 
for some time up and down the Terrace, The Moon arose 
above the old Oak Tree : my Mother seemed greatly to 
enjoy the Scene. I repeated aloud the 19th and part of 
the 92d Ikalmes ; and we entered the house : she looked 
chill, and I hastened to warm her with some spiced Wine, which 
I took with a manchet of Bread for her Supper. As I gave Baby 
his last Meal for the night, my Heart was lifted up in Gratitude 
for the Mercy extended to me : he looked beautifuU, and put his 
soft Hand to my Face caressingly, his eyes full of Contentment 
and Affection looking into mine : May it ever be present with 
me, that this small delicate Frame is the earthly Tabernacle of 
a 'Soul to be trained for Immortality. 

Busy in the Still-room this forenoon ; put the dried Rose-leaves 
in paper bags. Alice was picking the Rosemary, 
July 15, and I sat down to help her. She says the under 
Wednesday. House-maid complains of ill treatment, particulars 
not worth writing of; her pretty Face gains too much 
of the good- will of the Men and the ill-will of the Women : men- 
tioned the Matter to the Chaplain^ who saith he will add a few words 
of suitable exhortation at the conclusion of the Evening Service^ 
Bade Alice take heed there should be a good store of Chamo- 
mile- flowers and Poppy-heads, and of Mint water ; our poore 
Neighbours look to us for such: gave her my Mother's 
recipe for Hungary Water and the Conserve of Hips. 

John took the Yarn to the Weaver's, and brought back 
Flax, Spices, and Sugar. The Stage Waggon had not arrived 
when he left Ipswichf and there was no package from London, 
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My Lord was to send Hangings for the large Drawing 
Roam ; but it matters not. 

A Day of many small Vexations, no sooner one mended than 

another appeareth : wearied Body and Mind, and 

July 18, yet I would humbly trust my Spirit was more quiet 

Saturday, under the same than sometimes hath beene the case : 

no Letter or Message from my Husband. 

• 
Tried to collect my thoughts for Reading and Devotion, once 
strongly tempted to omit both, under the plea of Wearinesse and 
Unfitnesse, but resisted : read the 10th chapter of St. Luke, 
Martha, Martha, &c. : acknowledged and bewailed my Weak- 
nesse. The sight of the young Face in the Cradle sent me to 
bed gratefull and happy. 

The last day of my Mother^ s Sojourn : to-morrow she setts 
forth into Rutlandshire ; and there will remaine 
August 3, some Weeks before she returns to Wimbledon. My 
Monday. Lord Noel hath engaged to meet her at Huntingdon, 
May I be sensible of the greate Comfort and Happi- 
nesse in that I have been favoured to have my deare Mother so 
long with me : many sweet seasons of quiet Meditation, and 
affectionate Intercourse have been vouchsafed : Words expres- 
sive of her owne humble and steadfast Faith, of Thankesgiving 
and Praise, fell from her Lippes ; and precious Counsell and 
kind Incouragement to me : to-night as I knelt before her, my 
Infant in my Arms, she laid her Hand upon my Head, and 
stroking it fondly said : Deare Child, may that little one be a 
Crown of rejoycing to thee as thou art to me ; lead him early to 
God, my Daughter ; to the God who has given him unto thee. 
Deare Mother ! 

Early in the fore-noon my honoured and deare Moiher took 
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her Departure : Let me think more of meeting 

August 4, againe than of the present payne of Parting. 

Tuesday, Some lines of Ben Jonson I do rememher are 

sweetely written to this effecte, they were given me 

by a young Friend at parting, who I beleeve was lesse indifferent 

towardes me, than I to him : 

That Lov^s a bitter sweet In^er conceive 
Till tJie aovoer Minute cornea of taking leave. 
And then I taste it: But as Men drinke up 
In hast the bottom of a medicin'd Cup, 
And take some sirrup after, soe do I 
To put all relish from my Memxtrie 
Of parting, drovme it in the hope to meet 
Shortly againe ; and make our Absence sweet. 

Beloved Mother, the losse of her presence maketh my home 
lonely : but I have Work to doe, and ill should I show my Love 
for her if it remaine neglected. 

Rose before six : sought the Blessing of the Lord upon my 
daily Path ; read the 51 chap. Isaiah, and 2d St 
August 17, Luke. Baby well : John Armstrong requested to 
Monday, see me concerning the Harvest-supper. My Lord 
still absent putteth me to much Trouble : the Har- 
vest is nearly got in, only the Home-field remaines to be carted : 
Armstrong will take care enough as to the Supper ; but the Peo- 
ple will be disappointed unlesse I can prevail on William Wit* 
hughhy to take his Brother's Place ; hee stands high in favour 
with our Neighbours, and the same with our owne People ; and 
if he could bring with him his young Kinsfolk, wee should not 
faile of Merriment. 

Walked down to the Keeper's Lodge : Old Bridget suffers 
£rom the rhewmatickes ; bid her send to the Hall for a Plaister 
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and some Flannel : did my endeavours to persuade her that the 
game would bee of greater service than the Charm given her by 
Dame StUcMey ; though as she would not consent to leave it off, 
doubtlesse it will gaine all the credit, should BridgeVs aches 
and paynes seem to amend. As I returned saw Horsemen 
coming up the Avenue, made such haste as I could : Tydings of 
my deare Lord ; but hee knows not when he can sett his face 
Home- wards ; desireth mee to write by these Messengers : they 
did stay only to rest their Horses. He speaks much in his Let- 
ter of a Painter named Vandyck, who stands in great Favour at 
Court. The King, the Princes, and the Princesse Mary have 
sat to him : The Ladies crowd to his Painting-room desirous to 
see themselves perpetuated by his gracefuU Pencil, 

The Steward from Stixwood-rndLUor hath arrived : my Lord is 
much wanted to visit his Estates in Lincolnshire ; 
August 27, and Mr. Legh has businesse of various sorts to settle 
Thursday, before Michaelmass-day ; but by none is he so 
greatly desired as by his faithfull and loving Wife. 
My Inexperience makes the present Charge burthensome, and I 
ever fear doing wrong, or omitting that which should bee attend- 
ed to. 

Baby grows finely, and sheweth already a masterfull Spirit ; 
he provides Work for my Needle, now the time is come that 
he should bee short-coated. 

Arose this Morning rejoycing in the hope that before the day 

closed my dearest Lord would be safely returned : 

August 29, the Day seemed long, but I had at last the com- 

Saturday. fort of seeing him who is possessor of my Heart's 

truest Affection arrive in health. He thougnt little 

Bitty much improved : how happy were we in our quiet Home . 

surely the Linet have fallen to me in pleasant Places. 
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The heavy Raine of late hath made much sicknesse to 
abound. Through mercy our Family are pre- 

Noy. 24, served in Health ; and Bahy has cut a tooth, 

Iktesday. discovered this morning by the spoon knocking 
against it. 

One Thomas Parr is dead at a wonderfuU greate age, being, 
it is said 150 yeares old. The Earle of Arundell had him 
brought to Whitehall^ and the change did shortly affect his 
Health : no marvel, poore old Man, he would have beene better 
pleased, methinks, to have beene lett alone. 
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1635-6. 

The Hollanders have sent an Embassy and a noble Present on 
the occasion of the Queens having another Daugh- 
January. ter : there are rare pieces of China and Paintings, 
one by Tytian. 

There is talk of a By-poste from Wickham, to join the North 
Poste, which is expected to run night and day betweene Edin- 
burgh and London, to go thither and come back againe in six 
days : Men and Horses will scarce be found to doe this. 

Young Mr. Gage is put into the Bastille. The Earle of 
Leycester hath kindly written to his Mother; 
Feb. 23, he being Ambassador at this time she did apply to 
Tue»day. him for help in this troublous Affaire. 

June 6, Baby walked a few steppes alone, and did seem 

Monday, greatly pleased thereat, as were his Parents. 

These Lines repeated by one at supper-time, who hath met 
with divers Mischances in his life : 

The Fortunate have whole Yeares, 

And those they chose: 
But the Unfortunate have only Dayes, 

And those they lose. 

At Dinner near twenty People ; some remain till next week : 
Sept 2. young Harry Vane, the Lord Brooke and others, 
Friday My Husband brought me a Muff^ and a Fan of 
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Ostrich-feathers, and Sir Philip Sydneys Arcadia ; the latter 
most suited to my taste: it is said the King doth hold this 
Worke in high esteeme. 

In looking hack upon the last few dayes, I have to confesse in 
deep Humiliation of Spirit, that I have heene led 
Sept 6, away by a foolish vanitie, to take too much Plea- 
Tueaday, sure in the Admiration of others, unworthy the Dig- 
nity of a Wife or a Mother : truly it is sayd, the 
Heart is deceitful! above all things, and desperately wicked. For 
such share of Comeliness as the Creator^s Hand hath bestowed 
upon me, I would not that I should find therein food for Pride, or 
Selfe-satisfaction, beyond that it had found Favour in my hordes 
Eyes, he who hath taken me to his Heart's true and pure 
Affection. I am his in all true Loyalty of Affection, and he 
doubteth not my Heart's Purity \ but methought a shade of 
Regret pass'd over his noble Countenance, as he beheld the 
Wife whom hee delighted to love and to honour, so carried 
away by trifling and vanitie. And lett me not, in this Self, 
examination and searching of my inmost Heart, seek to hide 
from myselfe that when he bade me good night at the 
Doore of my Closet, instead of lingering at my side, as is his 
wont, a feeling of Resentment arose, and as I enter'd and 
closed the Doore, thoughts of Self-justification presented them- 
selves : but Conscience prevailed, and placed my Conduct in its 
true light : Selfe-reproach is hard to beare ; not long since, and 
I did think no Trial as regards others soe great as to meet with 
Injustice, but to be the cause of grieving another's Affection, 
and to feel lower'd in the Esteeme of one who hath beene ever 
ready e to think more highly of me than I deserve ; this is griev- 
ous to mee, and maketh me seeme hateful in my owne eyes. I 
humbled myselfe before the Lord, and pray'd that I might be- 
come more watchfuU, and strive daily to follow the Example of 
Bim who was meeke and lowly of Hearte. 
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Beloved Husband, thy generous Love will forgive thy pooie 
humbled Wife, who does in truth love thee, and reverence thy 
goodnesse. 

Let me not permit the Circumstances of the last few days 
to passe from my Remembrance untill the Fault 
Sept. 8. committed, and the Sorrow arising therefrom, have 
Thursday, duly impressed my mind : 1st, In the clearer insight 
into this weake point of my Character, may I hence- 
forth take more heede to my Ways : and 2ndly, with the Per- 
ception of how slight are the beginnings of Evill, as my deare 
Mother saith, if the Desire of Praise take possession of the 
Hearte, it becometh insatiable, and doth eat away the root of 
all noble and generous Feeling; and even in lesse degree 
gives a feverish restlessnesse, that leaves not the Mind and 
affections free to spring up in strength and beauty, seeking 
onely the Happinesse of others. My deare Husband's Grentle- 
nesse hath greatly endeared him to mee ; may it be my con- 
stant Endeavour, by all dutifull Affection, to render myselfe 
more worthy his Esteeme and Love. 

After having pass'd a week in Lincolnshire wee are returnM 

Home. When at Lincoln my Lord tooke me 

Sept 17, to the Cathedral^ and show'd mee the Tomb of 

Saturday, his late Father, who died in that Citie in the yeare 

1617. After him our little Sonne is named WU- 

Ham : Nurse says Baby has not been well for some days past, 

she thinks he is about his teeth. 

Baby ill, restlesse and feverish, sent off a Messenger to 
Ipsvnch for the Phisitian there. 

My poore Child worse ; he takes scarce any nourishment, 
and suffers greate paine ; he looks up so piteously as if for 
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help from those around him. The Chaplaine mentioned him hy 
name at Prayers : this startled me : seeing others beleeve him 
sc ill, my fears encrease. 

No better to-day: I dare not think: Strength and Spirit 

needed to the utmost ; for he likes no one so well 

Sept 21, to nurse him, and hath ever a sweet Smile when 

Wednesday. I come againe after a short absence. Oh God, 

spare him to me ; give mee not this bitter cup. 

Weeks have pass'd and I am childlesse : yett doe I seeme as 
one not awaken'd from a frightfull dream. My Child, my 
Child, 

The Fever hath left me weak : I dare not looke back, and 

there is nothing now left me to looke forward to. 

Oct 23. O Mother, my Heart is well nigh broken ; how 

Sunday, is it that I live ? shall I ever be able to say. It is 

the Lord, lett him doe what seemeth unto him 

good. I thought to write downe some particulars of the Patience 

and Sweetnesse, the Smile of Recognition when the parchM 

Lipps could not speake, but I cannot : he is out of payne, and I 

thank God for that. 

Sat this morning for long with the Bible before me, thoughts too 

distracted to read ; at last turn'd to the History of 

Oct 25. the Shunamite woman ; Alas ! no Prophet was here 

Tuesday, to give me back my Sonne, and, alas ! neither could 

I say unto the Lord, It is well, when he tooke from 

me his precious Gift. Bear with me, O mercifull Father ; 

thou knowest the anguish of my Heart, and thou alone canst 

enable me to say Thy will, not mine, he done. 

My deare Mother writes to qomfort me^ but a sorrow is now • 
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mine, in which even she cannot give Comfort : She urgeth me 
to take care of my health for the sake of others : hut what is 
Life to me now ? Yet will I try to heare in minde her Injunc- 
tions, though with a heavy Heart, and with more than indiffe- 
rence to the Prospect before me. I turn away from the thought 
of looking upon another Infant's face ; all love for a Child is in 
the Grave ; yet not in the Grave ; it liveth in Heaven, my pre- 
cious ChUd, with thy blessed Spirit : let me not speak in bitter- 
nesse of a triall sent me by the Almighty Hand. 

Oft times I seeme to have no power of giving my Mind to Prayer 

or Meditation, but walke about the house, or sitt down 

Oct 26, with a Booke or Needlework before me all most with- 

Wednesday, out consciousnesse and well-nigh without life. What 

doe all past Trialls and Vexations appeare, now a 

burthen of Sorrow is layd upon me, I am unable to beare ? I 

had known Grief and Disappointment, and already in my short 

experience of life had learnt that this State of Existence is onely 

a Preparation for happinesse hereafter, not happinesse itselfe: 

But a precious Gift came from Heaven, my beautifull Child 

smil'd on me ; I held it to my Heart, and did think it was my 

owne : What greate evil have I done in thy sight, O God, that- 

thou hast thus stricken me ? 

At Prayers my Lord was sensibly affected by hearing the 
words Suffer little Children to come unto me, and 
Oct 27, forbid them not : for of such is the Kingdome of 
Thursday. Heaven : the beholding him thus overcome by 
strong emotion, led me to consider my owne Con- 
duct, and I do feare me, I have been very selfish in the indul- 
gence of my own Sorrow, too regardlesse of him who equally 
with me hath lost the deare Sonne of his Love, and who doth 
ever strive to strengthen and support me, and would fain lead 
me to take an Interest in our family Concerns^ and in the Well- 
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fare of our Neighbours, albeit Grief lieth heavy on his Heart. 
I felt another Reproof in his Looke of tendernesse and commit 
seration, as at our mid-day meal I sent away the plate the 
food untasted: I roused myselfe to exertion, and was re- 
payM the effort when his Eye rested on me approvingly. The 
Servants lefl the room, he took my Arm within his, and we 
walked to and fro in sweet and solemn Silence : my Heart, which 
had been strangely shut up, melted within me, when he utter'd 
a few gentle Words ; and I felt there was yet something left to 
live for : Surely to him was due the poore remaining Powers 
of my Mind and Affections. 

Arose this morning with mind more composed than for somei 
time past. Cicely's Mother ill, and I went down to 
Oct. 29, see her : She is a bright Example of Patience, her 
Saturday. Trialls and Sufferings have beene manifold, 
bodily pain the least, has lost three Children in in- 
fancy and one daughter grown up : and yet, can it be, has 
known still deeper sorrow. 

Retum'd through the Park : never saw the Chestnuts 
and Beeches more beautiful in their autumn tints, the fallen 
leaves crushed pleasantly beneath my Feet, the Sun was 
setting before I was aware, and the Aire grew suddenly 
chill. Taking the nearest way, I entered the house by a 
side door, and there beneath the old Mulberry saw the little 
Cart and Whip as they had beene left by my poore Child 
the last day he was out, when he look'd so tired, and I 
carried him in. I stooped and took up the Whip, and hiding 
It beneath my cloke, went straight up stairs: no Hand had 
touched it since his : the teares I wept over it did me good : it 
seemed my innocent right to weep over this Token of my 
lost one. 
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Health and strength mend : make a point of walking in 
the Long Gallery whensoever the weather ad. 
Not. 14, nuts not of my going out ; while so employed repeat 
Monday, Psalms and other Portions of Holy Wrily therein 
finding profitable Subjects of Meditation and peace- 
ful Thoughts : Often has been brought to my Mind the Text I 
toas brought low, and he helped me : now is my deare Mother^s ' 
Care repaid, in the Help I find it to have by me such recollection 
of the Lessons she taught. 

My early habits in the morning have been sadly interrupted : 
frequent restlesse nights, often sleeplesse for hours 

Nov. 15, together, and awakening languid and ill at ease ; 

Tuesday, often in the long nights, my j^ancy is disquieted in 
looking forward to again becoming a Mother, and 
that ere long, least haply the Infant nourished beneath a heart 
so saddened by Grief, should, if permitted to enter on existence, 
be deprived of that Joyfullnesse of nature which is the Birth- 
right of the young Spirit ; but whatever may be the Ordering 
of my Heaverdy Father , let me submit ; too often have I rebelled 
against his just Appointments. In the words of the Psalmist, 
let me pray, Enter not into judgement toith thy Servant, O Lord, 
my Spirit is overwhelmed within me : my Heart vjitMn me is deso- 
late : hide not thy Face from me : in thee do I trust. 
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1636-7. 

Once more with a gratefull Heart doe I record the Mercy of our 
Heavenly Father^ in that he hath permitted his 
January 12, unworthy Servant to live to behold the face of 
Thursday, another Little One, Yet now must I rejoyce with 
trembling over a Being so fraile : the fulnesse and 
brightnesse of a young Mother can never againe be my Expe- 
rience, since that joy has bene the Source of a Suffering and 
Agony never to be forgotten. Death followed into the Habi- 
tation wherein Life had just took up its abode. Not in 
short space of time can the Heart recover such Dispen- " 
sations, and in the Excellency of no after joys can it ever 
forget the stroke that first destroyed its sweetest Hopes: 
Death once scene at our hearth leaveth a Shaddow which abi- 
deth there for ever. During the long period of Sicknesse that 
has beene my portion, I have endeavour 'd through the' Divine 
Grace, profitably to employ the solitary Houres, and doe now 
see much Mercy in the return to Health being graduall. The 
needfull Quiett led me to seek a Spirituall Communion, 
whereby I humbly hope I am the better fitted for the Performance 
of the several Duties of Life, trusting not in my owne Strength, 
that truly would be a broken reed. Lord!' thy rod and thy staff 
they comfort me : yea, even the rod, though it hath smitten me to 
the earth. 

The Christening is to be next weeke : the name, after some 

difficulty in deciding thereon, fixed to be Diana. 

January 13, But few of our Relations are asked this time to 

Friday, be present ; to both of us the ceremony will give 
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rise to melancholly thought. Overheard Nurse telling one 
of the Women that at the former Christening the Infant cried 
not : there is a Country Saying, that a Child which crieth not 
when sprinkled in Baptism will not live. 

We walked down to the Village at an early houre, just in 

time to see the Procession of the May-pole, which 

1037. was adorned with Ribbons and Garlands: Lads 

May Day. and Lasses were at their merry Games, the Queene, 
in her holie-day Finery and Crowne of floures, look- 
ing happier than the Wearer of the real Crown, I ween : groups 
of Old People looking on : for a while there was a lack of Young 
Men and Maidens: but a number shortly appeared as Rohi^ 
Hood, Maid Marien, ^c. Methought some of the Elder Folks 
look'd grave, and at one side of the Green a stern looking 
man, dressed in a loose Coat, and a high crown'd hat, 
with the hair cut close, had collected a good many round 
him, and was holding forth in a loud harsh tone. My 
Husband left me, and went towards them: after listening a 
few minutes to the Discourse, he made as though he would 
speak ; but mett with discourteous reception, and returned with 
a smile on his face, saying. The Speaker look'd on his long 
curFd Locks, and lace Ruffs with too great Abhorrence to think 
him wonhy his Notice, and onely went on with the more Bitter- 
nesse to set forth the diabolical Wickednesse of the Dance and 
the Vanity of all such Amusements. I sate mee down by old 
Bridget, who had hobbled down in spite of her relimaticke 
paynes : poore Smyihe too had crept out, wan and feeble from 
ague. After a while, the sport seeming to flag, my Lord offered 
to head a party at Prison-bars, and was cordially greeted, and 
William Willoughby coming up with a Sonne of Sir Robert Crane 
and one or two more young Men, the game was sett on with 
great spiritt. Ale and Victuals came down from the HaU and 
either Quarters, and I left the Greene, There was no want of 
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Merriment the rest of the day : and the Preacher and his Party 
remained not long to interfere with the usuall Proceedings. 

The dear Child thrives apace : againe and againe I looke at 
her in the Cradle and say, Lord, spare this one unto 
June 1, me. I have thought myselfe resigned to my Losse ; 
Thursday, howbeit, a Weight is on my Spiritt that no Effort or 
Time has yet shaken off : will it ever be thus ? 
Young as I am, is Hope so blighted that it will never more un- 
fold its faire Blossom ? Let me not indulge these Meditations : 
but be willing to take up my Crosse dayly, and follow after 
Christ. He hath promised to make the Burthen light to such 
as come to him.^ 

Hope that I have latterly made some Progresse in the subduing 

Selfe, so far as attaining unto a greater desire to 

June 27, give up my own will to that of others, and conform 

Tuesday, to their pleasure ; more especially his who hath 

rightfull Claim to my dutifuU Obedience and Com. 

panionship in those matters that interest him ; herein onely can 

true Satisfaction be found in wedded Life : may I every day more 

and more seeke to find Satisfaction and Pleasure in those Things 

wherein he is concerned. At noon to-day we walk'd down to the 

Sheep-Shearing : the poor Sheep struggle at the first against their 

fate, but how quietly do they submit in the end : the Lambs did 

keep up a continued Bleating ; it is a marvell how they find out 

their owne Mothers, who come back to them so changed. One 

large Ram butted with such force against one of the younger Lads 

that he pushed him into the Water : much laughter thereat, and 

many a passing Joke we heard on his overthrow. On our way 

home two curley-headed Children presented us with Posies of 

Gilliflowers and Cowslip tufts, of which they had their aprons 

full : bade them go up to the Hall with them : we gave them a 

Silver Groat, which they look'd at with some perplexity, but 
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curtsied and thank'd us with trustfull Countenances : the 
youngest one, strong made and active, look'd not much older 
than our sweet Child might have now bene, had he lived. 

Late in the day Mr. Gage rode up : he tells us Mr. John 
Hampden hath refused the late demand for Ship- 
July 19, money: Discontent increasing everywhere. The 
Wednesday/, proceedings of the Siarre Chamber against Prynne 
and others have roused the whole country, even 
many who before tooke not part with the Malcontents doe now 
expresse their Abhorrence of this Tyranny. My Husband will 
go to London straightway. 

With a heavy heart saw my deare Lord depart this forenoon : 

Armstrong accompanying him as farr as Ipswich : 

July 24, Struggled against desponding Thoughts, and passed 

Monday, some time in the Nursery, to give myselfe Occupa- 

tion of Mind as well as Hands. After a Walk on the 

Terrace, went to Alice^s Room : she hath long beene ailing : sate 

some while with her, to cheer her, as I knew she would take to 

hearte this voyage to London, which Place, in her eyes, doth 

abound with all manner of Wickednesse and Danger. 

To-night John Armstrong returned, bearing me a kind Fare- 
well from his Master. He sayth that Mr. John 
July 25, Hampden's Refusal is greatly talked about: like- 
Monday. wise it is rumour'd the Lord Say hath refused the 
Demand for Ship-money with equal pertinatious- 
nesse. Armstrong stopp'd as he pass'd through Wickham at the 
Blacksmith's, the Head-quarters of News and Country Gossip : 
he there met with a Packman, who says there be terrible 
Tumults in the North : at Edenburgh the Bishop well nigh 
killed. Stones and other Missiles thrown at him in the Pulpit, 
80 soon as he commenced reading the Prayer Booke, as ordered 
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in Council : on leaving the Church he was cast down and nearly 
trod to death. Some say the King is like to go to Edenhurgh to 
settle these matters in person with the Presbytery. 

Tidings of my Lord : he keeps well in health : he saith 
Judgement in Mr. Hampden's cause is defer- 
August 3, red till next Term : two of the Judges are on his 
Thursday, side. 

Bahy well : have some Thoughts of weaning her, my own 
strength failing : but put it off day afler day, it is hard to dis- 
misse her from the food and warmth which have been hers by 
right so long, and break this first Bond of Companionship and 
mutual Dependence. 
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1688-9. 

Sjifcz Judgement hath heeoe given against Mr. Hampden, my 

deare Husband hath had divers Conferences with 

Date the Lords Say and Brooke, respecting their leaving 

wanting, the Country. One Mr. Oliver Cromwell they speak 

of, as much stirrM by the unhappy state of Affaires, 

and they have found him to bo a man of shrewd Judgement, and 

possessing greate Energy and Determination. 

The King at Yorke : and has required the Nobility and 
Officers to take an Oath that they do abhorr all Rebellions, and 
especially such as do arise out of Religion. The Lords Say and 
Brooke refusing to take the same, have been dismiss'd to their 
homes. The King proceedeth to Bermck, there to meet the 
Scotch Deputies. 

Much Discontent that the King calleth no Parliament. 
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1639-40. 

My first thoughts are due to thee, O Heavenly Father, who hast 
mercifully permitted the past Yeare to close and the 
January 1, present to open upon us, a thankfull and happy Fa- 
Wednesday. mily : Graciously accept my imperfect Thanksgiv- 
ing, and the Adoration of a Heart which I with un- 
feigned humility anew dedicate to thee. By the Aide of thy Holy 
Spirit lead me every day I live to love thee more worthily and 
serve thee more acceptably. May I truly repent of my mani- 
fold Transgressions, my Pride, my rebellious Spirit which hath 
too often struggled against the just Appointments of thy Provi- 
dence : do thou, O God, renew a right Spiritt within me. 
Lord, thou hast made mee to be a Mother, O yet spare the 
sweet Children thou hast given unto me : and may I never lose 
sight of the Duty which is entrusted to me ; but so train them 
that they may be all gathered into thy Fold, at the greate Day 
of Account. May thy Blessing rest upon them, upon my 
Husband, and on all deare unto us. And to thy fatherly Care, 
thy Wisdom, and thy Love, may we trust all that concerns us, 
in unshaken Faith, and in the blessed Hope of eternal Life, 
through Jesus Christ our Lord and Saviour, 

Went to the Nurserie : little Fanny yet asleep. Took Di by 
the hand and went down to Prayers : she was very quiet and 
well-behaved, and as she knelt down betweene her Father and 
me, my Mind was brought into a state of much Sweetnesse and 
Repose as the gracious Invitation of the blessed Saviour to 
bring our little Children unto him, was brought to my remem- 
brance. 
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Methought the Chaplain^s discourse savoured somewhat 
of Pharisaical gloom and austerity, and we were therefore in 
no little perplexity when Armstrong came into the HdU 
afler breakfast, to say the Domestics petition'd for a 
Dance and Christmasse Games to-night according to old 
Usage. We gave our consent. The Chaplain expressed his 
Dissatisfaction, neverthelesse the Evening passed merrily: a 
goodly Assembly were gathered together of our Neighbours, 
and to show our Good- will we looked on for a while, and my 
Lord led off the firste Dance with the Bailiflfs Daughter : the 
young Men of our Party followed his Example, and chose out 
the prettiest looking Damsels, my favourite Cicely being one of 
them ; and they went down a long Country Dance, well pleased 
therewith. Old blind John and his Son play'd the viol and pipe: 
Games followed, bob-apple and the like : and Alice had taken 
good care for the Supper. Sounds of Laughing and Singing 
reach'd us long after we left them. 

Newes hath reached us that the King has dissolved the Parlia- 

ment though so lately mett, he being offended by the 

May 7, Commons passing a resolution that the Discussion and 

Thursday. Redresse of Grievances should precede the Vote of 

Supply. They complained that the interference of 

the Lords was a Violation of their Priviledges. An eloquent 

Speech by Mr. Waller : such a House suited not the King. 

My Husband writes me word that Mr. Belasis and Sir John 

Hotham are sent to the Tower, onely Offence alleged. 

May 9, their Speeches. The House of the Lord Brooke 

Saturday, searched for papers, his Study and Cabinets broken 

open. A Convocation of Clergy hath bene held, the 

Canons issued by them, such as to throw the whole Nation into a 

ferment. Writs of Ship-money in greater number than ever, and 
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Bullion seized, the property of Merchants, and kept by them in 
the Tower for Safety. 

No News for some days. The Chapter of the Morning greatly 

impress'd my Mind with the Groodnesse of God to- 

May 25, wards his feeble and ignorant Children : the Holy 

Monday. Scriptures do abound with Words of Consolation and 

Encouragement to the poore and lowly, the hewers of 

wood and drawers of water ; the meek will he guide in judgement. 

Learning and great Ability, blessed be God, are not needed to 

the right Understanding of the Grood Tydings of the Gospel. 

The poore blind Widow pondering in her Heart the Words of 
Jesus, her Memory stored with the Readings of her younger 
days, her Spirit rich in Love and Faith, findeth the true Bread 
of Life, and is perhaps more capable of receiving the Enlighten- 
ing of the Holy Spirit in the Study of Divine Truth, than the 
Learned who trust in their own reason and scholastic attaine- 
ments. Also in looking for what is God's Will concerning them, 
I oft think the poor simple minded People have a wise 
Judgement given to them in the Businesse of Life. A 
Visit to old Betty's Cottage seldom faileth to give me such 
Sense of her truely virtuous and pious Life, as to make 
me looke upon this paterne of Goodnesse with sincere 
desire to follow the same. She hath lost Husband and 
Children, save one Son onely who left her years agoe : she 
knoweth not if he be yet living : and she hath been totally blind 
more than fifteen yeares. Truely hath Patience here her per- 
fect work. 

The Mayor and Sheriffe of London have beene brought be- 
May 27, fore the Starre Chamber for Slacknesse in Levying 
Wednesday, the Ship-mony. 
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Both Children ill the past week : through Mercy recovenng. 

Little Fanny but just saved : my onely Expe- 

June 17, rience in a child's illnesse having been so unhappy, 

Wedtuaday. I found it hard to keep my feares in subjection ; 

yet was it very needfuU. What shall I render 

unto the Lord for all his benefit ? 

Have much comfort in the serious and feeling way in which 
little Di says her Prayers : she is too young to understand 
much, but the Habit is important, and wee know not at how 
earlye an age the Holy Spirit communeth with the tender Heart 
of the young. And a Child's Mind stops not at Difficulties as 
ours does : when told that God heareth Prayer from his Throne 
in Heaven, the belief is entire, and she questioneth not. I 
verily believe, the doctrine that we should walk by Faith and 
not by Sight, is easier to a young Child than to us, whose Affec- 
tions have become engrafted upon earthly Objects, and the first 
Simplicity of Faith obscured. And surely we should consider 
it a sacred Trust given to us, to direct this inborn Trust and 
ready Belief of the little Child to Him who implanted it. 

June 27, Nursery prospers : Di vastly stronger, and 
Saturday, hungry as Nurse can desire. Fanny^s cheeks too 
are somewhat more plump and rosy. 

July 24, The young Prince hath beene christen'd Henry, 
Friday, the ceremonie performed at Oatlands by the 
Archbishop of Canterburj\ 

The Birth of this my third Baby now living, occasion of 

renewed Thanksgiving and Praise : though I doubt 

Sept 1, not duly thankful, yet my deare Husband had 

Tuesday, hoped another Sonne would have beene given hini; 

and this proving otherwise, hath brought some Dis- 
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appointment. He would have counted it a greate Happinesse 
to have seene an Heir to his Title and Estates: but he sayeth 
not much on the subject, and methought kissed his new-borne 
Daughter with a gladsome Smile upon his Countenance. I 
had the wish she should be named !Z%eo(Zo5ia, after my deare and 
honor'd Mother : but my Lord did so greatly desire that she 
should be called Elizabeth, after mee, I consented thereto, wish- 
ing to consult his Pleasure in this, as in all things else in which 
it can be consulted by any giving up on my parte : though I 
the more regret that it must be so, seeing (hat my Uncle Noel 
has not given the Name of Theodosia to either of his Daughters. 

Sept. 26, Find myselfe unable to attend much to house- 

Saturday. hold Affaires, and leave them to Alice's faithfull 
oversight. 

Lord Say writes that a Petition has beene presented to the 
King by twelve Peers, praying him to call a Parliament ; so 
likewise have the citizens of London. 

Messenger arrived from the Mayor of Ipswich : Writts are 
issued for the 3rd of November. It is hoped Mr. 

Oct 20, Oliver Cromwell will be returned for Cambridge. 

Tuesday, My deare Husband hath again departed : he doth 
hope to return for a few Days at Christmasse. 

The King hath opened Parliament in person : they say he 
look'd pale and dejected. The Commons did make 
Nov. 9, Choice in haste of Lenthall a Barrister for Speaker, 
Monday, instead of one Gardiner, he being the King's Choice. 
They have pass'd a Resolution that Prynne, Bur- 
ton and Dr. Bastwick should be sent for forthwith by Warrant of 
the House. The Table is loaded with Petitions, presented by 
hundreds crying out, No Bishops : No Starre Chamber. 
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On the 28th the three PuritanSy as they are call- 
Dec. 2, ed, liberated from their distant Dungeons, came 
Wednesday, up to London^ and were mett by 5000 Persons. 

Heard to-day that the Earle of Strafford was committed to the 
Tower. It is sayd he urgently declined appearing 
Dec. 15, in the House, but the King insisted, making him 
Tuesday, solemn Assurances of Safety : but he no sooner en- 
tered the House than he was put under Arrest. 

The determined Measures of the Commons fill all People 

with Amazement. The Archbishop of Canterbury 

Dec. 24, is accused of High Treason, and committed to the 

Thursday. Usher : it is sayd he hath beene forced to sell his 

plate to raise money wherewith to pay the fine of 

500 pounds. And a Resolution has been pass'd, that for Bishops 

or other Clergymen to be in the Commission of the Peace, or to 

have any Judicial Powers in the Starre Chamber, or in any 

Civil Courts, is a hindrance to their Spiritual Functions, &c. 

This seemeth true enough : greate need have all Parties to pray 

to be preserved from Excesse, or being carried away by the 

heate of Party Spirit and personal Resentment. The Cruelty 

and Severity exercised by Archbishop Laud in Scotland, and 

the Earl's Tyranny and Wickednesse in Ireland, have raised 

them enemies who wish nothing so much as their Death. 
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1640-1. 

After Prayers this morning my Lord beckoned to the Servants 
to remaine : He commended them for the faithfull performance 
of their Duties, and expressed his Confidence in their steady 
Attachment and Services, especially in his absence, which was 
like to be protracted : They bowed and curtsied ; and Armstrong, 
as spokesman for the rest, sayd. You may depend upon us all, 
my Lord : our Hearts and our Hands are my Lady's, God 
blesse her. 

I knew not till to-day that my Husband's Return would be 
more uncertaine than hath often beene the case : it dependeth 
much upon the Termination of Lord Strafford's Tryal : most 
are of the minde he will be found guilty ; and that nothing can 
then save him, unlesse the King prove that he can be true to 
his promise, when the Life of one whom he hath ever profess'd 
to hold in great Esteeme and Affection, is at stake : but no man 
trusts the King, The better ground of hope for Strafford, is the 
lenient Temper of the good Earl of Bedford, and his Influence 
with the Hotise. 

In the forenoon accompanied my Hushand at the Settlement 
of Accounts with Armstrong: and assisted in copying the 
differenf Items into the Booke wherein my Lord hath entered 
for some yeares past the Items of Personal and Family Charges; 
keeping another for the Accounts of Income, Rents, &c., chieiSy 
from his Lincolnshire Property: this Manor bringing in but 
little. 
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This was new Worke to mee ; but I did my best, it 
seeming desirable I should, so farre as my poore Ability 
serveth, render myselfe competent to settle Accompts with 
Armstrong every Weeke, as is the Practice of my Lord 
when he is at Home : and likewise he wisheth mee to 
be acquainted with our Resources. He had wonderfull 
Patience with my ignorance, and did kindly commend my 
unskillful! Performance, not suffering me to be discouraged, 
though I proved more Hindrance than Help. I had had so 
many Feares both of doing wrong and incurring his Displeasure, 
that in my Satisfaction I kissed the deare Hand that did with so 
much ease correct my Errors, gratefull to the kind Heart by 
which it was guided. 

Sir John Hotham arrived from Hull on his way to London : and 
purposing to proceed to-morrow, my deare Lord will 
January 11, accompany him. Sir John seemeth well disposed. 
Monday. Thought my Hitshand gave much Heed to his Con- 
versation, as he remarked that with twelve Men, 
Arms, and Provision, he could hold out this House against a 
considerable Force, and went into 'the detail of the Arrange. 
ments he would make, if it so chanced it was attacked by 
an Enemy. 

These are fearfuU times, let mee be encreasingly vigilant; 
and whatsoever happeneth, be faithful! to the Duties of my 
present Station, Wife and Mother ; and a large Household, the 
Charge whereof is much left to mee : sufficient Care for one of 
but little Experience, and with Health not so good as might be 
wished. 

Read in Isaiah chapter 26, these Words of Comfort : Thou 

keepest him in perfect Peace whose Mind is stayed 

January 12, upon Thee, because he trusteth in Thee : May I at- 
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Tuesday, taine unto this trust, need have I of better Strength 
than my own at this time when my dearest Life 
may be in circumstances of Danger; at a Time like this who is 
safe? the £271^ ever playing false with the Commons, and 
disregarding their Privileges, and the House now sitting in 
Judgement on his favoured Servant; yet whatsoever Danger 
may threaten, I would not that my Hushand should desert his 
Poste ; rather let mee rejoyce that he standeth up in his place 
to defend the People's Rights. My two Cousins from Rutland- 
shire will beare me company during some Portion of his 
Absence. What Mercy that our little Ones are well, and that 
I am not left in a childlesse Home. 

On Monday the Archbishop w8s removed to the Totoer from Mas- 
ter Maxwell's house where he hath beene allowed to 

March 6, remaine since his commitment : from Cheapside to 
Saturday, the Tower he was followed and railed at by the peo- 
ple, the which he took quietly. 

Turning back the leaves of this Diary, I see many Interrup- 
tions, in some Places for Months together, no No- 
March 8, tice or Note of any sort. The Period of my deare 
Monday, Mother's last Sicknesse is unrecorded : but so 
deeply engraven on my Memory are the Events of 
that mournfuU Time, that I believe I may without danger of 
Error therein, commit to Paper some few Particulars. It may 
be a Satisfaction hereafter, that these should not be trusted 
wholly to Recollection, which may then fail me. 

I remember as clearly as if 'twas no longer ago than yester- 
day, the Day whereon my Mother arrived, which did afterwards 
prove to be the last time it was ever my Happinesse to welcome 
her under our Roof. The Afternoon was calm and beautifull, 

and the Sunne low in the West caused the Shadows to fall at 

4 
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length acrosae the Grasse, the Honey-suckle over the Doorway 
was covered with its pale luscious Flowers, which hung down 
until some of the trailing Branches lost themselves in the old 
Sweet-hriar Bush, and the White Rose, my Mother's favourite 
Tree, was arrayed in its faire Blossoms. As we stood looking at 
at these, she did presently arrive. Methought she stepped feebly 
from her Coach ; and when I gave her such aid as I could, 
she sayd with a mournfuU yet sweet smile, I need a stronger 
Arme now than thine, my Daughter: one equaWy kind, I 
do fully believe, she added as she leaned on my Husband's. 
Saddest thoughts took hold of me, yet did I use my best 
endeavour to conceal the Feare that struck suddenly on my 
Heart, that her Tarryance here would not be for long. 
She looked better when seated in her accustomed Chaire: 
and her pale Cheek had a delicate colour, which gave me 
a Hope that her Weaknesse was not so great as at first 
did appeare, and that the DiflSculty of Walking might be 
from her having sate so long in the Coach, causing a degree of 
Stifienesse. Before retiring to her Chamber, she had conversed 
with much of her usuall Chearfulnesse : wee accompanied her up 
the staires one on each side of her : when taking leave for the 
night, she said to my Husband, I feare me I shall be a Burthen 
to you, Lord Willoughby, but not for long : but I meant not your 
kind Heart should so consider me. I thank you ; thank you 
both : may Grod blesse you. 

• For the space of two or three weekes my Mother's State did 
so alternate day by day, the one day seeming to regaine the 
Strength lost the previous one, that I perceived not any great 
Change in her Appearance, save that her Breathing was some- 
what hurried by an exertion more than common. I read to her 
daily, morning and evening, Portions of the Scriptures^ her fa- 
vourite Passages often repeated : of such 1 might make particu- 
lar Mention, of the PsahnBs and the Gospells, She did fre- 
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quently remark thereon with much earnestnesse and sweetnesse. 
She was able most days to walk out a little : and sometimes^ 
she, being unwilling to disappoint my Desires, would consent 
to be borne on a Chaire by two of the Men, never failing 
to thank them with much Eindnesse of manner, and express- 
ing her concerne at giving this Trouble. One fore-noon 
I did prevail with her to let them carry her a considerable 
distance from the House, to a sheltered sunny Spot, where- 
unto we did oft resort formerly to hear the Wood-pigeons 
which frequented the Firre Trees hereabout. We seated 
ourselves, and did passe an houre or two very pleasantly ; 
she remarked how mercifully it was ordered, that these 
Pleasures should remaine to the last Days of Life ; that 
when the Infirmities of Age make the Company of others bur- 
thensome to us, and ourselves a burthen to them, the quiet Con- 
templation of the Workes of Crod affords a simple Pleasure which 
needeth not aught else than a contented Minde to enjoy : the 
Singing of Birds, even a single Flower, or a pretty Spot like 
this, with its bank of Primroses and the Brooke running in there 
below, and this warm Sunshine, how pleasant are they. They 
take back the Thoughts to our Youth, which Age doth love to 
look back upon. She then related to me many Passages of her 
early Life, wherein was observable the same Love of natural 
Beauty that doth now minister in so large a measure to her En- 
joyment. 

The sweete Season of Spring was delightfull to her beyond any 
other Time of the Yeare : yet in all did she recognize the boun* 
tifuU Hand of the Creator : and most aptly drew from all his 
Workes those Divine Teachings made manifest to the pious and 
lowly Minde unto whom Day unto Day uttereth Speechf and Nighi 
unto Night sheweth Knowledge. In the Quietnesse of Contempla- 
tion, the still small Voice of God findeth a Place in the Heart : she 
had listened thereunto in the days of her Youth, and in Age she 
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reapeth her Reward : the Yeares draw not ni^h unto her when she 
will say / have no pleasure in them. Such were my thoughts, as I 
beheld her placid Enjoyment, and heard her commend the delicate 
Beauty of a Flower she held in her Hand, remarking that she 
l^ok'd upon this Portion of Creation as in a particular manner 
worthy of our sacred regard, the Flowers of the Field being 
sanctified by our Lord teaching from them Lessons of Faithful- 
nesse in the Wisdom and Love of our Heavenly Father. She 
asked me if I would repeate the 90th and 91st Psalmesy which I 
did for the most part ; she repeated after me the words. Yet is 
their Strength Labour and Sorrow. Three score and ten Yeares 
I have not seene : and this lengthened Span of Life may not be 
ordained for me, yet in the latter Days of my Pilgrimage thus 
farre toward the Grave, the Lord hath layd upon me no Burthen 
which his Love hath not made light and easy to be borne: 
Sight and Hearing remaine, and the use of my Limbs so farre 
as an old woman needeth. Surely Goodnesse and Mercy have 
followed mo all the Days of my Life, and will, I doubt not, to 
the close, and my evening Sun will, I humbly hope, be permitted 
to set in brightnesse. She took a Rose-bud which I had gather- 
ed, and sayd, This Bud will never open ; but some there are 
which will unfold in Heaven. She look'd earnestly in my 
Face : I perceived her meaning. My precious Childy mine that 
is in Heaven, I sayd, and could not refraine from Teares. 
Calm thyselfe, my Daughter : I shall soone meet him, if I am 
found worthy to be where his pure Spirit is : let me feel as a 
Link between thy Soul and his. O that I may one day meet 
there all my deare Children : many have been my Bereave- 
ments, but Mercy, tender Mercy was in all my Afflictions. We 
arose, and she was able to walk a good part of the Way towards 
the House, untill the Servants mett us. Henceforth my Mother 
left the House but seldom, and soone showed herself incapable of 
this much exertion: her strength diminished daily, and she became 
scarce able to' qliit her chamber. 
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She desired one day to speak with my Husband, and commu- 
nicated to him her conviction that there remained to her but a 
short Time to live, and requested him to prepare me for her im- 
mediate departure to Wimbledon, talking of setting forth the next 
Day : but it was too late, she was too weake to bear moving : 
she tooke to her bed, and I thenceforth left her not, save when 
wanted in the Nurserie. 

One Night, it was the Sabbath^he called us both to her Bed- 
side, expressed her Happinesse in beholding us so* united in the 
bonds of Affection and Friendship : in a most touching manner 
addressed my Husband, commended me as her chief earthly 
Treasure to his continued tender Care and Love, and then, the 
Teares running down her Face, thanked him for the Kindnesse 
and Gentlenesse he had alwayes shewn to her beloved Daugh- 
ter : she pressed our two Hands together, rays'd herself up, and 
in a low tremulous Tone, slowly utter'd as nearly as I can 
remember them, these Words : 

All mighty Father, behold these my Children : blesse them m 
each other and in their Children : keepe them in the Path of 
Righteousnesse : protect them in Danger, comfort them in Afflic- 
Hon, and when they come to passe through the Valley of the 
Shadow of Death, let their spirit faint not, neither be afraid : 
hut let them lay hold on the Promises of Eternal Life, through 
Faith in Christ Jesus our Lord and Saviour. Amen. 

She sunk back exhausted, and revived not againe to hold 
much Intercourse with us. Her Countenance, though at times 
marked by Suffering, was Calm and Peacefull : her Eyes mostly 
closed as in Sleep : the Silvery Hair parted on her Forehead : 
she lay throughout the remainder of the day without taking 
notice of any thing : twice or thrice she ask'd for Water to 
drink, and smil'd affectionately upon all around. 
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Late in the evening she sayd, Is Mabel here : her fidthfull 
Servant approach'd near the Bed. She had taken leave the day 
before of such of our Domestics as she knew personally, and 
now gave Messages of Remembrance to those at Wimbledon^ not 
forgetting one or two poore aged Woemen to whom she had 
beene a good Friend in their old Age of Poverty. Againe she 
became much exhausted, and we thought the faint Breathing 
must soon cease : but she so remained some houres. About five 
of the clock in the morning tfie opened her eyes : the early 
Sunne shon in at the Casement, which was at the farthest side 
from the Bed : she appeared conscious of the Daylight, and we 
could partly distinguish the Words, Heaven^ no Sun, the Glory of 
Grod, the light thereof. She look'd on all that were neare unto 
her, and we thought she sayd, Deare Children. I stoop'd to 
kisse her : with a last Effort she returned my Embrace ; and as 
I gently layd her Head on the Pillow, her pure Spirit left its 
earthly Mansion. 

In the stillnesse of this awful Moment, my Mind was im- 
press'd with the Belief that her passing Spirit look'd on her 
weeping Family with a Love set free from all earthly Feare in 
the perfect Fruition of Faith, which was become her blessed 
Experience, knowing that our Sorrow would be but for a Moment 
compared tathe eternal Weight of Glory. Dearest Mother , may 
thy precious Example be ever present with me. I felt it a sore 
Triall, the House being at this time full of Company, yet be- 
lieve it might be good for me that there were so many to be 
cared for. My Si^er Dorothy was truly kind: Albmia was 
prevented coming : My Lord Noel was a true Mourner, a more 
than common Affection united him in Bonds of Intimacy with 
his late Sister, and he sought every Opportunity of Converse 
with me, and pass'd much Time of every Day alone in her 
favourite Walks : his Daughter Eleanor had accompanied him 
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out of Leicestershire : before he left us, my deare Uncle had 
gained the Love and Esteeme of all. 

I may here write an Inscription to the Memory of the late 
Mistresse Hampden, which my Lord did copy from her Tomb in 
the Church at Cheat Hampden, when he was last at that Place, 
the same appearing to me particularly suited to the Subject of 
the last pages of this Diary, wherein my Pen would faile, were 
I to attempt to describe her Excellence, or my own great Losse. 

To the eternal Memory of the truely Vertuous and Pius 
EUzabeth Hampden, Wife of John Hampden, the tender 
Mother of an happy Offspring in 9 hopefuU Children : In her 
Pilgrimage the Staie and Comfort of her Neighbours, the 
Love and Glory of a well-ordered Family, the Delight and 
Happinesse of tender Parents, but a Crowne of Blessings to a 
Husband : In a Wife, to all an eternal Paterne of Goodnesse, 
and Cause o^ Joye whilst she was: In her dissolution a Losse 
unvaluable to each, yet herselfe blest, and they recompensed, 

. in her Translation from a Tabernacle of Claye and fellow- 
shipp with Mortalls to a celestiall Mansion and Communion 
with Deity, The 20th Day of August 1634. John Hampden, 
her sorrowfuU Husband, in perpetuall Testimony of his 
conjugal Love, hath dedicated this Monument. 

My Mother in a special manner did walke by Faith. In 
all Trouble she could say, It is good for me to be afflicted, it is 
the Lord, let him do what seemeth to him good : and in time 
of Prosperity and Gladnesse she forgot not the Giver of all 
Mercies, the Song of Thanksgiving and Prayse ^^as in her 
Heart and on her Lippes : Scrupulous in the exact Perform- 
ance of all her Duties, she regarded none as too insignificant to 
be done well : to the Poore she w^r,s a kind and bountifuU 
Friend ; and as Hampden sayth of his Wife, she was a Paterne 
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of Groodnesse, and Cause of Joy to all who knew her : and the 
Lord permitted his aged Servant to depart in Peace. Blessed 
be his name ! 

This Morning arose somewhat earlier than usuall, and felt the 
Benefit of so doing throughout the day : Mind corn- 
March 11, posed and strengthened. At five of the Clock my 
Thursday. Cousins Anne and Margaret arrived : seem warm- 
hearted young Women, Anne grown into more 
Comelinesse than she appeared likely to do, two yeares since ; 
Margaret lovely as a bright Morning in May, the calme 
Truthfulnesse of her Countenance brings to mind Spenser^s 
Verses to the Memorie of his beloved Friend, 

Ji sweet attractive kind of Grace, 
A full Assurance given by Lookes, 
Continuall Comfort in a Face 
The Lineaments of Gospell Bookes : 

the two last Lines escape my Memory. We sate round the 
Fire for the most part of the Evening : family News and 
country Gossip : and Anne eager to relate sundry Tales of 
Robin Hoody and marvellous Stories of Witch-craft and Fairie- 
lore, drawing down upon herselfe the grave Rebuke of the 
CJiaplaine, to which she gave little heed. When retired to my 
Closet, could not forbeare contrasting my present State with 
that of these light-hearted Maidens: I have not scene many 
more Yeares than these have, and yet such Gaiety of Spirit 
is mine no more, the Hand of Care presseth heavily on 
the young Heart, which enters upon the troubled and carefull 
Path of domestic Life, and upon the Duties which appertaine 
unto the Mistresse of a Household, before it hath had time to 
enure itselfe to Hardships and Disappointments, or hath had 
Experience of its owne Weaknesse or its owne Powere : yet 
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I would not repine ; a deeper Well-spring of Joy hath beene 
open'd to me, though its Waters are mingled with Drops of 
Bitternesse. Some one sayth, our best Blessings are bought 
with Paine, as our highest Virtue through Sin and Sorrow : this 
may seeme a Mystery ; but my Thoughts are not your Thoughts^ 
nor my Ways your Ways, saith the Lord. Raise up and 
strengthen within me, O merciful! Father, that Faith in thy 
perfect Wisdom and Love as shall enable me to trust in thee to 
direct my Ways and lead me to obey thy Will as a Jittle Child : 
blesse and protect my deare Husband, and keep him in the Way 
of Truth and Liberty : keep in Health and safety, O Lord, my 
precious little Ones, and uphold me in the Fulfillment of the 
several Duties committed to my Charge. 

The Nurserie a Scene of much Merriment this Morning, 

Anne at high Play with Di and Fanny, and Jtfar- 

March 24, garet with the Baby, who clapp'd her Hands and 

Wednesday, screamed with Delight. My Cousins are both 

good-tempered, lively Creatures, and I am vastly 

fond of them already, and they no lesse so of me and the 

Children. I tooke them over the House, and left them in the 

Long Gallery. They followed me after a while, bringing their 

Needlework, and I tooke my Embroidery, which has got. oa but 

slowly of late : their lively talk made the Day passe pleasantly. 

After Dinner we walked down to the Village, calling at blind 

Betty's as we return'd. 

Lady Day. In the Steward's Room two or three Houres, 

paying out Wages and so forth, and looking over 

March 25, Armstrong's Bookes. The last yeare's Wool was 

Thursday, sold, the greater part thereof, to the Baize-maker at 

Colchester, at 24 Shillings the Tod^ a better price 

than hath been payed of late. 
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The Great HaU with its blazing Fire and the Women busy at 
th^ir Spinning, ever and anon singing to the hum of the Wheels, 
was a Sight pleasant to look upon. Nancy did desire she might 
have a Wheel taken to the Parlour, much preferring making of 
.Thread to using the same. Margaret is a notable Needle-wo- 
man : her Sister brought a bright blush to her Cheeke by some 
Query respecting a particular Piece of Needle- work in hand ; 
and added, on perceiving the Efiect she had produced, she had 
heard S^. Erasmus de la Fountain much commend the delicate 
Paterne : whereat poore Margaret attempted to look up uncon- 
cem'd, but was obliged to smile at her Sister's Pleasantry. I 
was discreet, and led the conversation back to the Spinning. 

The Days passe smoothly, yet Time seemeth very long since 
my deare Lord departed on his Journey. We heare no News. 
Armstrong will perchance gain some Tydings at Colchester : and 
I must await his Return with such Patience I can 

Since my little Fanny^s long Sicknesse I have continued the 
Habit of remaining by her at night, sometime after she is in 
Bed : these are seasons peculiarly sweet and soothing ; there 
seemeth something holy in the Aire of the dimly lighted Chambeft 
wherein- is no sound heard but the soft breathing of the sleeping 
Infant. I feel at such time as if brought nearer to the Divine 
Presence, and with every Care and busy Thought gathered into 
Silence, almost seeme as though admitted to the Company of the 
Angels who keepe their appointed Watch around the little Child: 
one desire only filling my Soul that my Children may grow up 
to walk in the Way of the Righteous : at such Moments too 
how clearly is perceiv'd and acknowledged the Claim of the CrS' 
ator over the young Creature he hath formed : He hath breathed 
into it the Breath of Life, and made it a living Soule, and hath 
given it to a Mother^s Keeping : she boweth herselfe before him, 
and receiveth from his hand this Pearle of great price, when the 
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Lord maketh up his Jewels to be required of her againe. Sane- 
tifie, O Lordj 1 beseech thee, these Houres of Stillnesse and 
Meditation to my Soule's eternal Good, and to the Fulfillment of 
thy holy Purpose towards us. 

Sitting with my two little Maidens in the Nurserie to-day, 
Baby asleep in the Cradle, and the Time drawing 

March 30, nigh for them to go to Bed, the way opened of say- 

Tuesday, ing a few words to them on the subject of Prayer, 
and methought it strengthened my owne Faith as I 
brought to their Remembrance that Jesus Christ himselfe pray'd, 
and had told us to do so, and had taught us in what manner we 
should pray, also giving us Assurance that God would alwayes 
heare our Supplications, if offered in Humility and Faith: 
Herein should we find abiding Comfort and occasion of Thank- 
fuUnesse : Diana I thought, from the Expression of her Counte- 
nance, understood what was sayd. Fanny look'd and smiled 
and made some childish Remark, but possibly tooke some notion 
of what was meant. It is a teaching Lesson, the loving Sorte 
of Trust with which our Children listen : how carefuU should 
we be that Nothing destroy this Confidence. 

When I came downe staires, met John in the Hall : he brought 
me a Letter, and had heard divers Reports. He had the good 
hap to fall in with Messengers on their road to the North, and 
accompanied them a mile or two on their. Way to gaine what 
Intelligence he could. When the Earle of Strafford was 
brought from the Tower^ he was guarded by 200 of the Train- 
band on his way to Westminster Hall. Every day of the past 
weeke he was brought thus to and fro to the Triall. The King 
and Queene and the Prince proceeded to Westminster about 9 of 
the clocks they sat in their private Closet, one being enclosed on 
each side of the Throne with Boards and hung with Arras, in 
order that the King might be present without taking Parte, untill 
such time as he should choose : neverthelesse he shortly brake 
downe with his own Hand the Trellis, and so sate in the eyes 
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of all. When the Earle enter'd, the Axe was not carried before 
him, the King having so commanded. The Reading of the 
Impeachment with the Lord Strafford^s Reply occupied the first 
Day. 

There was much Eating and Drinking during the Day, un- 
seemely Conduct in the King's presence, and ill becoming the 
Solemnity of the Occasion : the Sittings did oh last till 2 or 3 of 
the clock at night. Mr. Pym made a long speech on the 2od 
day. What seemeth strange, in the Galleries were all the chief 
Ladies of the Court, with Pen and Ink and Papers, taking note 
of what pass'd. It is sayd, though he was proved guilty of 
great Wicked nesse and Tyrannic, yet no one Deed taken singly 
did come within the verge of Treason. The Earle did himselfe 
say aloud, there was nothing that could be Treason, and if one 
thousand Misdemeanours make not a Felony, how should 28 
make it a Treason ? So soone as the Triall is concluded, we 
shall surely hear thereof. 

No Letter or Messenger yet arrived. It is well for me that 
nurserie Cares and Employments cannot be neg- 
'April 19, lected, and I am thus compelled to exertion, though 
Monday. painefuU Thoughts occupy my Mind. It is an 
awfuU thing for Man to take the Life of Man, 
and difficult to reconcile to the Precepts of Mercy and Forgive- 
ness, given by our Saviour, more especially doth it grieve me to 
see the Spirit of Persecution so strong in the Minister of Religion. 
The Chaplain and I agree not in these Matters, and he hath ever 
readie in his Mouth Texts from Holy Scriptures to justify 
Bloodshed : the Law of old Time was an Eye for an Eye, but 
not such is the Law of Christ I do oft wish for my Husband's 
Presence in his owne Family : the discontented and fanatic 
Tone of Exhortation adopted of late worketh no Good : for my 
poore Part I see no doing of God's service in neglecting their 
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Duty, which some both Men and Women in the Household 
scruple not. This wresting of the old Bible expressions to suit 
different Opinions, methinks, is like to be dangerous, and 
maketh a Snare to the Weake. 

The Bill hath pass'd the Commons' House, by a very great 

majority, and is sent up to the Lords* Mobs 

April 24, of violent Men were gathered ro6nd the Parlia- 

Saturday. ment, crying for Strafford's Blood. The Lords 

made Complaint they were threatened: and Dr. 

Burgess, a popular Preacher, was put forth to address the 

crowde, who thereupon dispersed themselves. The King is 

accused of endeavouring to influence the House of Lords, and 

trusts much in the Earle of Bedford, who it is sayd hath 

secretly undertooke that the Earle of Strafford's Life should 

not be forfeited. 

May 7, A Report hath arisen that the King hath pro- 

Friday, jected the Earle's Escape from the Tower. 

So great is the excitement that the Noise of a Board breaking 
in the House did so greatly terrific the Members that some ran 
out : others thought it was another Gun-powder Plot. 

No further News from London. Thoughts so distracted that 

to set downe some Particulars of public Events as 

May 8, they rea<^ us is all that I am well able. Children 

Saturday, at this time well in Health, a great Mercy : let me 

not be unmindfull of this and other manifold 

Blessings : but, as the Apostle ssLjih, by Prayer and Supplied- 

Hon, with Thanksgiving, he my Requests made knovm unto God. 

The Bill has pass'd : the Majority 21 to 19 : my Husband 
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sayth many left the House. The Earle of Bedford^ 

Uvy 13, having sicken'd of the Smallpox last weeke, died 

Thur$daff, on the 9th : he is a great Losse to all Parties, being 

a just and good Man : he hath alwayes opposed the 
persecuting Laws against the Non-conformist Ministers, and 
beene the Enemy of all arbitrary Power, and had occupied 
himselfe till his Death in the endeavour to reconcile his Party 
to something lesse than capital Punishment in the Earless case : 
and 'tis thought the King had confidently trusted in his Influ- 
ence obtaining this End. The Royal Assent has beene given 
by Commission. When the Earle of Strafford was inform'd 
thereof, he layd his Hand on his Breast, and sayd, PxU not your 
Trust in Princes : poore Man, he hath good Reason to say so. 
The Prince of Wales came to the House with a Letter from the 
Kingy a poore Effort to save the EarU^ and to satisfie his Con- 
science. 

The Execution tooke place on Wednesday the 12th: the 
crowds of People present were orderly, and gave 
May 15, way to no expression of Trinmph; but at night it is 
Saturday, reported they testified their Satisfaction by light- 
ing Bonfires, &c. My deare Life doth hope to get 
away in a few Days : how great will be the Joy to see him 
enter his own Doore againe. He sayth the Queene Mother hath 
petition'd the House of Commons for a Guard : she being fear- 
full of Crowds and Tumults: 'twas referred to Committee. 
The House moved that the Lords should join in a Petition to 
His Majesty that she depart this Kingdo%e. 

Have retired to my Closet at an early Hoore, that I may 
passe some time in the Exercise of Self-examination, especially 
suited to the Day, the same being that in which I was born. 
First, let me return Thanks to Almighty God that I was blessed 
with a Pious and Tender Mother : 2ndly, That I have been 
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favoured with goode Health : and thirdly, that in Wedded Life 
my Partner is one worthy of my dearest Affection and high 
Esteeme, and who hath ever treated with Gentlenesse and Con. 
descention my Faults and many Deficiencies. Like unto the 
loving them who love us is the Thankfulnesse of the Heart for 
those Mercies and Orderings of Providence pleasant to our 
natural Feelings : how have I borne the Trialls and Disappoint- 
ments which have beene given mee to beare ? When the Lard 
tooke from me my precious First-born, it was as it were the 
Dividing asunder of Soul and Spirit, and of the Joints and 
Marrow : and I would not be comforted. Yet I doubt not that 
through this Tribulation I have in some measure beene brought 
to a more humbling Sense of my thoughtlesse and sinful State, 
and to the Conviction that only through Divine Grace could my 
disobedient and rebellious Spirit be brought into entire Submis- 
sion and the patient taking up the Crosse felt to be a daily Duty. 
Great and oft have beene my Backslidings; yet blessed be Gody 
I hope that Faith faileth not, but doth strengthen and become 
more and more an abiding Principle of Action. Much of Indo- 
lence and Selfishnesse I have daily to struggle with : yet some- 
times the comforting Hope is granted, that in these respects 
there is Improvement. Though no longer have I a deare 
Mother, yet is her Memory so connected with my Children that 
in my own capacity as a Mother I seeme with her in many 
Scenes of her past Life. Perhaps she doth now behold mee 
stepping along through this Vale of Teares, oft stumbling, bu , 
an unseeile Arm supporting mee from utterly falling, and peace ^ 
full Resting-places and refreshing waters vouchsafed : and when 
I draw nigh unto the End of my Pilgrimage, where lieth the 
Shadow of Death, may I still feare no Evill, but know that the 
Lord is with mee. Have read the 51st and 103d Psahnes, and 
the 5th, 6th, and 7th Chapters of St, Mathew, and with renewed 
Thanksgiving after looking on the sleeping Little Ones, I will 
now retire to my solitary Chamber* 
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There hath of late heen publio Events of such strong In- 
terest, that small domestic Afiaires have seemed of 
June 2, too little import, compared therewith, to set ought 
Wednesday, downe, and my Pen too is idly disposed. My time 
is mostly thus ordered: after that I have looked 
into ordinary household businesse, I teach Diana her Reading 
and Spelling ; she is an apt Scholar, and is becoming a notable 
little Sempstresse: her Temper is quick, and her behaviour 
sometimes overbearing to her Sister ; but she hath warme Af- 
fections, and soon repents of Unkindness or Anger : Fanny is 
more gentle and docile, but with this too readily in Teares; 
they are both vastly fond of Baby, and Fanny gives it ofltimes 
such a hug with her chubby Arm as makes it cry, and then she 
cries too. Fan learns some little. In the Afternoone walke out, 
calling on some of my poore Neighbours, and administering to 
the ailing such Remedies as I can bestow. 

It is like to be a good Hay-harvest : the Women all called 

forth to give Helpe therein. I tooke Charge of the 

June 24, Nurserie : Di and Fan in the Field most part of 

I%ursday. the Day. Old Bridget died last night ; ^nd Smythe 
now keepes to his Bed. 

The Report hath reached us that the Queene Mother hath 
embarked : a good Riddance to the Countrey. It 
July 17, is sayd the Queene wished to accompany her ; and 
Saturday, under plea of Ill-health made Request to this effect 
to the House of Commons^ which was refused : at the 
same time the House expressed a Willingnesse to further her 
Satisfaction in all things so farre as may stand with the Public 
Grood. Methinks the King must be discomposed by this Opposi- 
tion to the Queenes Wishes, which bodeth further Trouble and 
Vexation to him. 
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Sept 15, The King is still in Scotland^ but is likely to go to 
Wednesday, Ireland : Rebellion and dreadfuU Massacres in that 
unhappy Countrey. 

I>ec. 14, The Bishops accused of High Treason. 

\ 

5 i 
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1641-2. 

The Camnums have petitioned for a Gu&rd. Newes that Lord 
Kimboltony Mr. Hollis, Sir Arthur HazelriggCt 
Jan. 8, Mr. Pyniy Mr. John Hampden, and another, have 
Saturday, been accused of High Treason by the Attorney 
General, Whilst the Lords were deliberating, 
Word was brought that Officers were sealing up the Doores, 
Trunks, &c., of the accused Members. The Commons or- 
dered their Sergeant at Armes to breake them open : of a 
sudden there came a Message from the King to the Speaker 
requiring him to deliver up the 5 Members. The House 
replied they would take the Matter into Consideration. The 
next day afler dinner, and when they had scarcely taken 
their Seats, Newes was brought them that the King was coming 
with Hundreds of arm'd Men and Officers ; they fearing Vio- 
lence and Strife in the House, order'd the accused Members to 
leave the House : which they did just in time. My Lord sayth 
the King knock'd hastily on the Doore, and came in with the 
Prince Palatine, leaving the arm'd Men at the Doore. The 
whole House stood up uncovered : the King walked straightway 
to the Speaker^ s Chair e, and seated himselfe therein. Then he 
cast searching lookes around, and not seeing those he sought, 
spoke in a severe Tone, asking where were any of those Persons 
there, ending with these Words, or some similar, 7 do expect, as 
soon as they come to the House, you will send them to me ; otherwise 
I must take my owne Course to find them, and arose and went out, 
amidst Murmuring and cries of Privilege. This open Defiance 
of King and Parliament has created a vast stir: and many 
marvel at the bold bearing of the House, The next day the King 
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went into the City of London, when the Common Councill were 
assembled at the CruHdhall; but made not much Impression: 
neverthelesse he got a good Dinner at the House of one of ths 
Sheriffes, 

For some days no Tidings have reached us : all that we have 

heard of late is of the Militia BUI, which is calling 

Feb. 28, forth strong Feelings on both Sides. The Queene 

Monday, and Princesse are at length gone into Holland; 

it is sayd she hath taken, beside her Plate, the 

Crown Jewells. The King returned not to Whitehall, but is at 

Theobalds, the Prince of Wales with him. 

This Forenoon- my little Daughter Fanny showed so wilful 
and froward a Spirit, refusing to do that she was 
March 17, told, that I was forced to correct her with some 
TTiursday. severity; she hath of late fallen away from the 
ready Obedience wherewith she did formerly attend 
to my Bidding, and I do much reproach myself in that I have 
beene neglectful of my Duty towards her, and the others ; thus 
occasioning Trouble to them, and Grief and Disappointment to 
myselfe. Sorely tried by divers Anxieties I have too much 
look'd to my deare Little Ones for present Joy and Comfort : 
and haply in my forlorne State, with an encreased Tendemesse 
have beene led to overlooke the Beginnings of unruly and diso- 
bedient Conduct, which ought to have met with Correction. 

As I stood and look'd on the little Face so lately disturbed by 
angry Feelings now quietly asleepe, I deeply bewailed the 
Effects of my Selfishnesse. Lord, I have beene an unfaithful! 
Steward, and neglected the Talents committed to me : call me 
not to account. Oh Righteous Father : take not away from mee 
this precious Trust : but whilest I acknowledge and deplore 
my Unworthinesse, strengthen, 'I beseech thee, my weake Minde, 
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9HaA helpe mee to traine them up in Obedience, which ^all pre- 
pare them for a yet higher. Thou knowest the Burthen of these 
fcarfuU and troublous Times is heavy to be borne : yet would I 
strive and pray for a more patient and faithfull Spirit. 

Attended to family Businesse and Duties with renew'd Dili- 
gence : and I trust humbled, by the past Experi- 
Ifaich 18, ence of Slacknesse in performing the same. I 

Friday, weary for my deare Husband's presence and 
Support. 

Intelligence that the Lieutenants of Counties are forthwith to 
organize Militias: The Farmers and Labouring 
liuch 19, Men will be put to great Inconvenience and 
Saturday, Losse. 

Late in the Aflernoone my Lord arrived, travaile-soiled, 
having ridden so farre out of his way to the North : he with 
■ome others are appointed to present to the King, now at TorkCf 
a Declaration from Parliament. He had but a few Houres to 
stay : so much to be sayd in short Time, we scarce knew where 
lo begin : he inclined to dismisse for awhile all Public Affaires. 
I caused a good fire to be made in our favourite Parlour. Arm' 
strong relieved his Master of parts of his Riding-dresse, and 
tooke Orders respecting fresh Horses, baggage, &c., the while I 
hasten'd up to the Nurserie and brought downe the three Girls» 
Fan tooke her old Place on her Father's Knee, Di on a stool at 
bis Feet, and I nursed and coaxed Bahy into not being alarmed 
at a Stranger, so little has she seene of him, that at first she did 
refuse to leave my Arms for his : very great was our Satis&ction 
and Delight : he look'd wearied, and well he might, but sayd 
the sight of so many deare Faces was the onely Happinesse he 
had had since he last saw us, and did more to rest him than 
oould aught else: the Dogs too shared his Notice: and the 
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Children prattled so that we could hardly get in a word to each 
other. One by one they were sent off to Bed, and we had a 
short space of Quiet to ourselves. Before we are like to meete 
againe, he doth expect, as doe all Men, that Blood will have 
beene shed : both Parties are now scrambling for Armes ; and 
nothing can save this unhappy Kingdome from a Warre. Wee 
are much out of the way ; but in disturbed Times, worthlesse 
and evil-disposed Persons are readie for any Violence, and under 
Pretext of being engaged for one Side or the other, likely to 
plunder the undefended : and Armstrong has orders to see that 
before dark, the House be shut, and all the Men within ; who 
are to be armed : the new Militia Act will make this needfulL 
My Lord will have with him alwayes one or more trust-worthy 
Serving-men, whom he can send with Letters or Messages, and 
heare from us in return : and herein wee must both take such 
Comfort as wee can. He is now under the Orders of Parlia-> 
menty and for some time is pretty certaine to be in the North, the 
King having established a sort of Court at Yorke. The Takew 
leave time came at last. And now, deare Heart, he sayd to his 
trembling Wife, with much adoe I kept a tolerable Composure, 
have no Misgivings of thyself e : I have ever found thee of quick 
Wit in Difficulties, and manifesting a quiet Courage and EnduT' 
ance, at which I have marvelled : and if need should be, I unU 
find Meanes for your letter Protection, Well was it now that 
the Horses were readie, and he look'd not around, after his 
parting Embrace, to see mee drown'd in Teares. He set forth 
well armed. Two Men the same, and another with a led Horse 
and Baggage. 

Went to my lonely Roome at Night : the Casement shook 
^ with the Winde, and presently the Raine came downe heavily : 
for a time I was overpower'd with the Grief of losing him, and 
thinking of him riding all night in Weather so tempestuous, the 
while I sat by a brightly burning Fire, in a comfortable warm 
Roome. Yet would I gladly share his Hardshippes, and be at 
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Ab Side through all. Roused myself at last, and prepared for 
Rest, praying for Strength that my selfish Love may never bee 
a Hinderance to my beloved Husband in the way of his Duty, 
but rather that I may give all the Aide that a poore weake 
Creature may, to one so farre above her in all true Noblenesse. 
As I beheld the little Face sleeping beside mee, thought what 
should betide if wee were driven from our Home : how should 
wee find Shelter for this tender Flower, and the other deare 
ones. 

The CJiapkUne, when we met this Morning, with much 
Respect did ofier his Services : he sideth with the 
March 22, Parliament, and I fancy could play the part of 
Tuesday, Soldier well, other ways than in Spirituall War- 
fare. 

Had the great Comfort of a Letter dated Nottinghame ; my 
Husband reach'd that Place soone after Sir Anthony 
March 31, Ereby and the Lord Dungarvon, whom he was to 
ITiursday. meete there : and they presently departed forYorke. 
My Husband telleth me that Mr. John Hutchinson 
boldly opposed the Taking-away the Pouder from the Castle by 
the Sheriffe for the Kings Use : the which was well nigh accom- 
plished. It did so happen that Mr. Hutchinson chancing to call 
on the Mayor, was there told that Lord Newark and the Sheriffe 
were up stairs seeing the Pouder weighed out. A good number 
of People were gathered together, and told Mr. Hutchinson, if he 
would stand by them, they would not let it be taken away : and 
some were minded to go up and tosse the Sheriffe out of the 
Windowes. Thereupon Mr. Hutchinson went up, and made 
manfull Remonstrance with the sayd Sherifie, and they did 
presently put up their Papers and left the Townes-hall. My 
Lord had some knowledge of Mr. Hutchinson, and is right glad 
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.o find him a stedfast Friend, on the side of Liberty and 
Justice. 

It is no easie Matter to follow my usuall Employments, and 

I make some excuse continually to myselfe for 

April 5, looking towards the Gate, though no Newes is like 

Tuesday, to arrive yet awhile. The aflernoone was fine, 

and I walked with the Children to Framlinghamf 

and went over great part of the Castle, met there Doctor 

Sampson, who gave me at considerable length the History 

thereof. He was in much Concerne for his Friend Mr. Lovekin, 

the Rector of Ufford, who hath beene plundered of every thing 

save one Silver- spoone which he did hide in his Sleeve. The 

Oak-trees hereabout are of great size. The Children were 

mightily pleased with the Casile : and were it not that their 

Hunger made the thought of Supper well pleasing to them, 

I should not easily have got them away. 

This morning was mild and bright : the Woods clothed in the 
soft Greene of early Spring : and the whole Scene 
April 19, so quiet and beautifuU, 'twas sad to reflect how 
Tuesday, many happy country Places were defaced by the 
Trampling of Soldiers, and Women and Children 
sitting in Terror of Warre at their very Doores. I walk'd 
down to blind Betty^s Cottage : the Doore stood partly open : and 
as I entered she was seated by the small Fire, her Dresse 
cleane though homely and worne, and her poore sightlesse Face 
wearing its accustomed Looke of Contentment : her Lips moved) 
and she raised up her withered Hand at times, as if in Suppli- 
cation. She knew my step, and arose to meet mee with her 
wonted Salutation of Respect and Wellcome : her first Enquiry 
was to know if I had heard Tydings of the Lord Wilhughhy : 
and then of the Children, every particular of their Health. And 
now shall I reade to you, Betty f I asked : with many Thankes 
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die express'd the Pleasure it would give. The Chaplaine had 
not call'd to see her these three Dales : and a Chapter, as she 
sayd, would be more to her than Meate or Drinke. I read 
a portion of Imiah^ and afterwards the 15th Chapter of 
Corwihians : her Remarks thereon, though simple, reminded 
niee in their Piety and Zeale of my deare Mother. She then 
b^ged for the last of RevelatUmSy wherein she doth alway find 
peculiar Edification and Delight. This poore lone Widow is a 
living Sermon to mee in her Faith under all her Troubles, which 
have beene manifold : but they have led her to the true Source 
of Peace and Consolation. 

Before I left my Chamber this morning, was told a Messenger 
had arrived from Aldborough, having come there 
April 30, by Sea from Hull desiring Speech of mee, saying 
Saturday, he was from Yorke : I did lose no time in seeing 
him. He sayd the Lord WilUmghby had not Time 
or Meanes to write, but sent mee his Ring as a Token that he 
who bare it was to be trusted in his Relation of Affaires as they 
then were. On the 22nd the King sent the Duke of Yorke and 
Prince Palatine with the Earle of Newport to Htdl, without any 
armed Force, my Lord with them, as if to see the Towne : the 
Day following, they were to dine with the Mayor : but a little 
before noon Sir John Hotham was informed the King intended to 
dine with him that day, and was within 8 or 4 miles of HuU, 
with 300 Horse and more. He hastened to consult the Alder- 
men and some others on the Parliament side : and they sent 
a Messenger beseeching his Majesty not to come, as the Grovem- 
onr could not admit him. But the King advanced : the Bridge 
was drawn up, and the Gates shut, and the Soldiers stood to 
their Arms. The King rode up to the Gate, and commanded 
Sir John to open the Gates : he answered that he was entrusted 
with the Securing the Towne, and would do his Duty : but if 
the King pleased, he might enter with 12 Men : this the King 
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refused. At one of the clock the Duke of Yorke and others 

with him were allowed to go out. The King stayed there till 
aftemoone, when he gave Sir John Hotham an Houre to consider 
what he would doe, and retired : then he came backe to the 
Gate and received the same Answer as before. Thereat he 
caused the Herald to proclaime Sir John Hotham a Traitour * 
and in great Anger and Dissapointment the King went away, 
and lodged at Beverley. My Husband will remaine at Hull, 
being appointed with 3 other Commissioners to act with Sir John 
Hotham, The Parliament have voted thanks to the Governour, 
and sent an Order for the Ordnance and moste of the Armes to 
be sent to London, For a short time my deare Husband is 
employed on a Service of seeming little Danger, but this cannot 
be for long. The Messenger stayed only for needfull Refresh- 
ment, proceeding to London : desired John Armstrong to reward 
b'm with liberal hand, and also request him to send us the 
Perfect Diumall, or such Paper as he can procure, when he 
reaches London, 

The King, having got possession of the Great Scale, hath 

issued Proclamations commanding the People in no 

June 28, way to aide the Parliament : the Parliament doing 

Tuesday, the same to forbid their aiding the King: what 

can the poore People do ? 

There is Rumour that the King hath collected a considerable 
Force, and is gone to besiege HulL 

The Parliament have issued an Order for the bringing in 

Money, Plate, Horses, &c., and have named the 

July 15, Earle of Essex Commander of the Army : many 

Friday. Gentlemen of the House of Commons have entered 

the Service, Lord Grey, HolUs, Sir WiUiam WaUer^ 

and our good friend the excellent Mr. Hampden, 
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The Paper says the Lord Wilhughhy is made Lord-Lieutenani 

of Lincolnshire; and Mr. Oliver Cromwell^ the 

July 16, Member for Cambridgey is a Colonel : and will 

Saturday, raise Forces and Money in that County and JVor- 

folk and Suffolk. 

Some part of Suffolk has shown itselfe in Favour of the 
King, Would that my Lord were at Home : yet his Estates 
lying chiefly in Lincolnshire^ his Presence there is doubtlesse 
important. 

Not only have the Wealthier Sort brought in their Money, 
Silver Goblets, and such like, but poore Women of their small 
meanes, even to their Silver Bodkins and Thimbles. 

The Royal Standard set up in Nottinghame : we heare that 
the King himself rode up to the Top of the Hill with the Stan- 
dard Bearer : the evening was stormy, and the next morning 
the Standard was found blown downe ; and some say it so hap- 
pened a second time, and many of the Royalist Party much 
cast downe by an Event so ominous. Poore Kingy my Heart 
pitieth him, as who can help ? happy they who are not set in 
the high places. 

The King hath marched towards London : the Parliament, 
having notice thereof, ordered the Train-bands to 
September, be in readinesse, and that the City should be forti- 
fied with Posts and Chaines : and they say vast 
numbers of People, even Women and Children, came to the 
Worke, digging and carrying the Earth to make the new For- 
tifications. 

Whilst that my Lord some while ago was raising and putting 
into order the Lincolnshire Militia^ the King being informed 
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thereof wrote to him desiring him to desist : whereupon he re- 
turned Answer, that it was not in his power to do that which his 
Majesty required of him, without Breach of that Trust which 
he had undertaken to the ParUameiU, and to which he was 
encouraged by the Opinion of his Majesty's great Officers 
eminent in the Knowledge of the Lawes, wherein he was not 
learned. 

The Lord Brooke is actively at work in Warwickshire, 

Tidings of an Encounter betweene the two armies ; the first 
Report that our Side were defeated: then came 
Oct. 28, Others that the King's Forces were beaten with 
Friday, great Losse. Certaine it was that a Battle had 
been fought : and late in the evening I saw from 
my Bedroom Window a Man riding up, his Horse stumbling 
from Fatigue, and presently was told it was Shepliard. As 
onely from great Necessitie would my Husband send from him 
this trusty Man, I feared some ill Newes : and when Shephard 
said his Lord was well, I could scarcely stand, so great was the 
Reliefe from that which I was afraid of hearing. A battle had 
beene fought at a Village called Keynton : Lord Essex with his 
Army in the Village, the King's halted at Edgehill. Essex 
advanced into the Plaine, and he ordered the Artillery to fire on 
that Part where the King was reported to be : and a terrible 
Fight began. The Royal Standard was taken : Prince Rupert 
entered Keynton, pillaging and committing great Cruelty : men 
said it would have gone hard with Essex if he had not thus 
lost time. My Lord joined them with his Regiment, Hampden's 
and another, in the height of the Conflict ; they had laine on 
the Field all night, without Covering or Provisions. He told 
Shephard to tell mee he could not be in better Company, Colonel 
Hampden and he being much together. Some wished to pursue 
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the Kmg, who is gone towards Banbury : others advised Rest 
for the Soldiers. I asked Shephard how my Lord looked, and 
he sayth passing well, not so wearie, to his thinking, as when 
in London : he is to remaine one or two Dayes ; and take hack 
Linen, &c. After the first hurry of Feeling had somewhat 
subsided, I endeavoured to compose my Minde to a due Sense of 
Thankfulnesse that I am yet spared Tidings of his being 
wounded or even worse : how many Wives and Mothers at this 
time are weeping over the Dead, or watching the Wounded and 
Dying : and we know not whose Tume will be next. 

Nov. 2. The Lord Say's House at Broughton hath beene 

taken by Prince Rupert. 

Dr. Sampson walked over from FramHngham, and stayd Din- 
ner : he hath heard that a sudden Attack had beene 
Nov. 18, made by the King on Brentford, Lord Essex was 
Saturday, in the House, which had just received a gracious 
Answer from the King, and asking if Hostilities 
were to be suspended. Whilst he spoke, he heard the Sound of 
Cannon : he hastily left the House, and gallopped acrosse the 
Park in the direction of the Sound ; and he found that Prince 
Rupert, who was followed by the King and the whole Army, had 
taken advantage of a thick Fog, and had attacked Brentford, 
where was Col. HoUis's Regiment, who fought so well, the Re- 
giments of Colonel Hampden and my Lord Brooke had Time to 
come up : and when the Earle of Essex came up with a consid« 
erable Force, he found the Royalists had retired, and were sta- 
tioned quietly on the western side of Brentford, The Parlia- 
ment is in great Indignation, and have voted they will never treat 
with the King againe. 

Essex at the head of more than 20,000 Men, it is sayd> was 
urged by Hampden, HoUis, and others to pursue the King, who 
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had retreated : but for what reason was not known, he remained 
still. Cart-loads of Provi&ions, Wine, and Ale, &;c., were tent 
out of London to the Army. 

Some say Sir Thomas Fixbfyx has beene defeated by the 
Earle of NetocasiJe, 
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1648. 

Newes from London : the Parliament have enter'd into a Ne« 
gotiation with the King, to forme a Treaty of Peace, 
March 29, in order whereunto Commis3ioners have heene ap- 
Monday, pointed, and are now at Oxford, where it is sayd 
the King treats them with Civility. He refuses to 
have the Lord Say and Sele one of the Commissioners, because 
he had proclaimed him a Traitour : and another was chosen in 
his place. Abroad there seemeth only Gloom and Apprehension : 
let mee hope that within our Home there is a brighter Prospect : 
Children well, and mending of their little Faults ; and when I 
looke backe on the Yeare just past, I see Cause for Encourage- 
ment respecting them. And herein is any effort at Self-disci- 
pline well rewarded : the more circumspectly I endeavour to 
walke in the strait and narrow Way, bearing cheerfully the 
Crosses, and performing with diligence the Duties appointed mee, 
not onely is my owne Progresse in the Christian Path made evi- 
dent in the Peace which at times I am favoured to experience : 
but in the increased Care and Watchfulnesse over the Tempers 
and Conduct of these deare Children, I am Witnesse of their 
Growth in Virtue and Happinesse, Before this Yeare cometh to a 
close, haply Peace may he in our borders, and the People shall 
dwell in a peaceable Habitation, and in quiet resting-places. 

People say there was a Rising for the King at Lovoestoffe, and 

that Colonel Cromwell, with 1000 Horse, came upon 

Thursday, them unawares, and gained the Towne with small 

difficulty : many Prisoners taken. Hitherto this 

«ide of the Country, being mostly for the Parliament, has beene 
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quiet : but now, I feare mee, we shall share in the general Dis- 
turbance. 

It is confidently sayd Colonel CromtoeU hath gone to Norunch : 
Thankfull to heare the same, I had trembled to think of him 
within so few miles of us. 

There is Newes that the Lord Brooke hath beene shot : I 
would faine hope this may not be the fact. The 
March, King has march'd forward to London with a great 
Monday, Army. 

Armstrong heard at Woodhridge, when he went to the Faire 
on Wednesday, that Colonel Cromwell and my Lord have joined 
the Army at Loughhorough, and are expected to make an At- 
tack on Newark. They say CromwelVs Soldiers are the best 
ordered of any, save Hampden's Greencoates. The Lord 
Brooke's Death is much lamented. A pany of Soldiers had 
taken possession of the Cathedral at Litchfield^ and fired at the 
House where he then was, and the bullet struck his Head, and 
he died instantly. He hath left 5 Children ; poore young Man, 
he hath soone fallen : it is a satisfaction to believe Lady Cathe- 
rine and her Family will meet with Helpe and Protection from 
the Earle of Bedford, 

All hope of present Peace is at an end. The Commissioners 
April 19. are re-called from Oxford without coming to any 
Wednesday, settlement of these unhappie differences. 

Dr. Sampson hath seene some Letters wherein is mention of 

Sir Thomas Fairfax having received a Shot in his 

May 16, Wrist, the losse of Blood was so great he lay on 

Tuesday, tibe ground senselesse till his Surgeon came up. 

His Wife was taken Prisoner with the Officer behind 
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whom she rid : and the Child after hmng carried aa horsehack 
for twenty houres could not hold out longer, and her Father 
thought would have dyed, in the frequent Swoonings she did M 
into. Seeing her in so distressefuU a state, he bade her Maid 
take her to a house he saw not farre off, where she did meet 
with kindly Treatment. 

No Newes of my Husband, but am comforted to heare thai 

Sir Thomas Fairfax's little Daughter hath recover'd 

May 22, and his Wife hath beene sent back by the Barle 

Monday, of Newcastle in his owne Coach, and with a guard 

of Soldiers. See cause to beleeve that I did most 

consult my deare Husband's ease by^ remaining at home, of 

which I have sometimes doubted. 

Thanks be unto Chd, I have tcdaya few Lines written by my 

dearest Life in much haste. A slight hurt of his 

July. left Arme being all the injury he hath sustained in 

the late Fight near Chraniham. Burleigh House 

hath beene taken by Cromwell, Heard with feelings of sorrow 

of the Decease of my honoured Uncle, the Lord Noel, at a 

great age. We have not met of late, but I have never ceased 

to love and respect him, and have at times received Tokens of 

his Remembrance, valuable to mee for my deare Mother's sake, 

who did entertaine for him a particular Affection. 

The DiumaU sayth Sir John Meldrun was well nigh beaten 

at the Siege of Newark, the Garrison sallying 

WedneBday, forth forced him to retreate, but the Lord WiHough- 

by came gallantly up with his Regiment, and beate 

them backe into the Towne, taking divers Prisoners and a piece 

of Ordnance. Deare Husband, how conflicting are my Feel« 

ings, one moment rejoicing in his Success and proud of his 

Ability and Bravery ; and then trembUng for his Safety, and 
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etricken in Conscience that I could heare of Strife and Death, 
with ought but Horrour and Compassion. 

Further Particulars of the Siege of Gainsborough have 
reach'dus: Colonel Cromtoell h&d retired to Lincoln 
Tuesday, to recruit his Forces, and my Lord was in Gains- 
horoughy where he made a brave Defence, and re- 
pulsed sundry Assaults. The Earle's Force consisted of 6,000 
Men : upon their proceeding to set fire to the Towne, my Lord^ 
to save so terrible a Distresse and Ruine, sounded a Parley, and 
surrendered upon quarter after eight days : but the Enemy broke 
the Articles and disarm'd his Soldiers, and others that had beene 
sent from Nottinghame, He hath now gone to Lincoln, He is 
considered to have done good Service, though the Towne is lost, 
having made some hundred Prisoners at first Taking of the 
Place, some of them Men of Rank, among them the Earle of 
Kingston, who with others being sent in a close boat to Hull : 
a party of Cavaliers seeing them passe by, called to them to stop 
the Boat, which they refusing to do, they fired, and so the Earle 
and his Man were slaine by their owne Friends. When I shall 
have private Intelligence I know not, or how I bear up under 
this terrible uncertainty, I know not : sorely am I perplexed 
when I pray unto the God of Peace and Love to give Successe 
to our Armies : can his Blessing rest upon the Field of Strife 
and Death ? Mercifull Father, looke with Pity on thy poore mis- 
guided Creatures, and over- rule all this Evill and Suffering to a 
wi«e and rightfull issue ; and if it be possible, restore the Hus- 
band and Father to his helplesse Family : and helpe mee, oh 
God, to support whatever tryall thou mayst think fit to send 
mee : and in my own Distresse may T the more seeke to aide 
and comfort those who are yet more afflicted than has yet beene 
my lot in this time of Peril, 

In the Paper mention is made of a Conspiracy : in which Mr. 

6 
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Waller k concem'd : he is fined, and hath gain'd Permission to 
go ahroad. Two Men have beene hang'd. 

To-day my Pen must record the saddest event that next to 
private losse could have happen'd : Hampden, 
July 1, to whom all Men did looke up as a Patterne of 
Saturday. Virtue and a most true Patriot, has fallen: he 
was severely wounded in an encounter with 
Prince Rupert*s Troops, who made a sudden Attack by night. 
Hampden^s active and courageous Temper could not wait the 
slow steps of Essex, and he rode up to support his Friends. It 
had beene confidently sayd by many that Essex would be re- 
moved from the Command, and Hampden succeed him, and his 
Friends strove to keepe him back from this Skirmish. He was 
wounded in the shoulder by two balls, and rode off the Field in 
the direction of his Father-in-lawes Habitation at Pyrton, but 
could not go that way, by reason of the Enemy's Cavalry, and was 
taken into the House of one Brottme : here he lingered some days 
in severe Torments, notwithstanding which he writ divers Letters, 
and died on the 24th of June, a few houres after taking the 
Sacrament, offering up fervent Prayers for his Country. We 
are tempted to exclaim. Why might not one so excellent he 
delivered from the terrour hy night, and the arrow thai Jlieth by 
day ? Allmost it seemeth as a judgement from Heaven upon 
our Cause. We heare of some serious Disasters to our Army : 
Bristol is delivered up to Prince jRttperi, and elsewhere the King*s 
Troops have beene successefull. Sir Harry Vane is in the 
North. 

Heard at Framlingham that Hampden was interred in the 

Parish Church of Hampden, his Regiment followed 

July 5, him to the Grave singing the 90th Psahne : after 

Wednesday, seeing their Friend layd in the Grave, they returned 

singing the 4dd, to expresse their Trust in God, and 
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looking to Him to deliver them and their Country from Injustice 
and Oppression. Thus do they truly honour the Memory of 
their beloved Leader in banding together to go on with his 
Worke : never was there such Consternation and Sorrow at one 
Man's Death, as when the Tidings thereof did reach Londoriy in 
the Parliament, and the People throughout the Land, as if their 
whole Army had beene defeated : his private Losse is unspeak- 
able. 

As day succeedeth day I can only strive to wait with some 

degree of Composure for the next Reports : one of 

September 21, our Neighbours came up to the Hall to tell mee he 

Thursday, had met with some wounded Soldiers a few Miles 

beyond Wickham, who told him Sir Thomas Fairfax 

and Mr. Cromwell enid my Lord have join'd Forces, and are 

designed for the North. Hull is besieged by the Earle of New- 

castle : it is sayd he had secret Correspondence with the 

Hothamsy which was timely discover'd ; and Sir John Hotham 

and his Sonne are sent to the Towery and the Charge of the 

Towne given to Sir Matthew Boiwtony the Brother-in-law of Sir 

John. 

The Towne of NotUnghame has beene sett on fire, but not 

more than two or three Houses destroy'd ; and the 

September 25, same attempted againe at divers times, fire having 

Monday, beene discovered layd to bames and other build- 
ings ; it is sayd that Women did go in companies 
at night, to prevent the burning, which doth seeme strange. 
Mistresse Lucy Hutchinson hath not only dressed the Wounds of 
many of their owne Soldiers, but also of Prisoners brought into 
the Castle Dungeon. I have afore- time heard her much com- 
mended as a kind Lady of great Capacity and Learning ; and 
Colonel Hutchinsony who ever since he was Governour has had 
to contend with personal Jealousies and Opposition, my Lord 
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lahh is one of the bravest and most honourable Men on our 
Side. 

Tidings of a Battle at Newberry. The Lord FauOdand killed : 
he hath soone followed his once beloved Friend 
September 26, Hampden to the Grave, and doubtlesse to a world 
Tue$day, where all Differences will cease. He was a Gren- 
tleman of great parts, and did love to entertaine at 
his House, near Oxford, Men of learning and ability : he was 
courteous and just to all, and did endeavour all he could to pro- 
mote Peace betweene the King and his People. Also in this 
Battle the young Earle of Sunderiand hath lost his Life. 

For a few dayes my deare Lord hath stay'd with us : and I 
have some hope, now that the severe Season hath 
Dec. 15, set in, that he may perchance get time to see his 
Friday, Family, and settle his Affaires: he hath now de- 
parted for London, He saith the Lord Faulkland 
had of late beene a changed Man : his gentle Spiritt and quick 
Feelings so distressed, that he could not sleepe, and would oft 
sit long in silence, at times uttering with deep Sighs the words 
Pecu:e, Peace, and would say to his Friends, the very Agony of 
the Warre, and the Sight of the Calamities and Desolation the 
Kingdome did and must endure, would shortly hreake his Heart, 
He was considered to have sought his Death, having no call to 
enter into the Fight, he being Secretary of State : he replied to 
one who did urge this on him, that he was wearie of the Tiroes, 
and foresaw much Misery to his Countrey, and did beleeve he 
should be out of it ere night : and did call for a cleane Shirt, 
that his Friends might find his Body cleanly arrayed. If in 
more of Men's Minds was this Abhorrence of Warre and Strife, 
how happy would it be for mankind : but ethers say, yes but men 
must first act justly, then would they meete with Mercy. This 
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the King hath never done hy his People, and now he must suffer : 
what is a Crowne if the head that wears it is dishonoured ? 
My deare Husband well in Body, but ill at ease in Mind. 

Poore Mr. Pym is deceased after a life of Toyle and Suffering. 
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1643^. 

The Season of Christmasse hath pass'd gloomily. At a tune 
when Families are divided by Civill Difierences and 
Janoary 1, many gathered round a darkened and desolate 
Monday. Hearth, there is not much disposition to Mirthful- 
nesse. The newe Yeare hath arisen upon a dis- 
tressed Land : the Dayes and the Weekes thereof are yet in the 
Hand of the Almightie : and who shall live or who shall die we 
know not. Apart from the publick Distractions and Unhappi- 
nesse, precious Blessings and abundant Mercies fill our House with 
rejoicing and thanksgiving : not onely Life but Limbs spared to 
him who had to go forth into Battle and danger, and Nurserie 
prospering. Methought as yesterday I sate by a bright Fire-side, 
my three little Daughters playing round mee, and the deare Fa- 
ther, though absent, in health and present safetie, few were so blest, 
suddenly their play ceased, and Di and Fanny were no where to 
be seene, Bess on my Knee : when hidden in the deep Bay Win- 
dow, they sung to my eare very sweetly the Carols they had 
learned from the Neighbours Children : they staid up to Supper, 
and kept up a fine Prattle. 

Walked downe to WingJieMs : the poore Mother is in a pitia- 
ble state, her Son's lingering Death has wome her 
January 27, away, and she doth long to lay her head beside him 
Saturday, in the Grave. Strove to comfort her, but beleeve 
she took more in seeing mee share her Sorrow than 
in any Words I could say. Went on to see the Soldier who had 
his arme broken, beside other injuries ; he was greatly better, 
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and able to walke a little : he sate cleaning his Carbine and 
Sword, and the Teares ran downe his Wife's pale Cheeke as he 
talked of againe joining the Army, so soone as he could beare 
the Fatigue: poore Creatures. The King hath summoned a 
Parliament at Oxford : it is reported many huve left the one 
sitting at Westminster. 

The King has beene forced to leave Oxford, and is gone to 
Worcester. The Earle of Manchester #nd his 
May 31, General Cromwell are in the North. This Oliver 
Friday, Cromwell riseth more and more into note. 

As we sate downe to dine to-day some Horsemen were seene 
to approach, and Sir Harry Vane came into the Hall : he was 
on his way to Fairlawn : and in much kindnesse rode so farre 
out of his way to bring mee good Tidings of him nearest to my 
Heart, and of the growing Successe of the People's Friends : He 
is hurrying on to rejoyne the Army at Yorke, where are the 
Earle, General Fairfax, and Colonel Cromwell; a large body 
of Scotch Troopes under their old Commander Leslie have joined 
them. So soone as he was gone, retired to my Closet disturbed 
in Minde and Conscience : in Conscience, that I had beene ledde 
away by Sir Harry^s vehement and powerful Minde to catch 
something of the same Spirit whilst listening to particulars of 
this terrible Warfare, wherein seemeth to mee now a want of 
womanly Tendernesse and Pity, and sorely distracted is my 
poore Minde by conflicting feelings of Wife and Mother : our 
Duties separate us in these fearefull Times : hitherto I have re- 
mained calmly at my post, but how can I longer abide so farre 
from one exposed to suffering and Death, who is dearer than my 
owne Life : yet have I beene supported through times of like 
Anxiety in a good degree of Quietnesse and Patience: let mee 
pray for renewed Strength and Faith. 
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June 18, The Queene hath given hirth to a Daughter at 
Tuesday. Exetef, gn the 16th. 

The Chaplaine returned Thankes at morning Prayers for the 

Victory gained by our Army: he hath received 

July 6, Intelligence, it seemeth, by a sure hand, that a great 

Saturday. Battle hath beene fought at a place called MarsUm 
Moor, a few miles from Yorke. 

Some further Particulars have reached us: Prince Rupert 
has beene wholly defeated, a vaste number of Pri- 
July 11, soners taken, as also Armes of divers sorts, Pouder- 
Thuraday. barrels, the Colours and Standards, and more than 
20 Pieces of Ordnance. The losse on our part 
small : alas, alas, all are Englishmen, and Children of one com- 
mon Father, Sir Thomas Fairfax his Men have received great 
Hurt, and himselfe well nigh lost his Life : his Brother Charles 
hath since dyed of his Wounds and lies buried there. 

I have no Letter, but a Message by word of mouth, that sets 
my Heart at rest : Thanks be unto God, 

The Earle of Newcastle hath left the Kindome, and so it is 
reported hath Sir Marmaduke Langdale and others. Our Army 
has taken possession of Yorke, 

It hath beene very cold of late ; sharp Frost in the Nights, 
the Oak Leaves wither and fade and come flutter 
Oct. 22, ing downe with every little Blast: and the Swallows 
Tuesday, are gone away, after collecting in Flocks on the 
Roofe of the House, during the past Weeke. 

Nov. 18, The Archbishop of Canterbury hath againe 

Monday, beene brought before the barre of the House. 
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Great Feare and Amazement in the Countrey round at the 
sight of three Sunnes in the firmament, and a Raine- 
Nov. 19, bow with the Bend towards the Earth : and this 
Tuesday, happening on the King's Birth-day many did 
thinke it portended Evill to him, and it was remem- 
bered that a remarkable Starre was seene to shine at noone- 
day, the Day whereon the Prince of Wales was borne : some 
wept and trembled, and divers both men and women did kneele 
downe in the roads and fields. That which did most affect my 
Minde was beholding the Bow, that had beene set in the Clowde 
as a Token of the everlasting Covenant, now appearing as it 
were overthrown. I had withdrawne to my Closet, when Alice 
did send to speake with mee in the Still-room : She had beene 
out to looke at the wondrous Sight, and was greatly perturbed : 
I did remaine with her till she was somewhat comforted. 

Letter from London : Mr. Cromwell hath made a strong 
Speech in the House, and a Mr. Zouch Tate hath moved the 
bringing in of an Ordinance to exclude all Members of Parlia* 
menty whether of the House of Lords or Commons, from Com- 
mand and Offices in the Army ; he was seconded by Sir Harry 
Vane, and the Motion carried. A Petition from the Citizens of 
London hath beene presented, thanking the House for their Care 
over the Commonwealth. Opposition by Whitelock and others, 
who spoke against the Motion as a perilous and uncalled .for 
novelty. 

The Bill which they call the Self-denying Ordinance has 
past : In my Ignorance I know not what is like to be ihe Effect 
of this new Act : they say the Removal of Essex is chiefly 
aimed at. 
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Dissensions arise in our owne Party : fresh Discussion on the 

Self-denying Ordinance Bill^ which has at length 

Dec. 11, passed the Commons ; hut when sent up to the 

Wednetday. Lords was rejected. The Commons have namea 

Sir Thomas Fairfax as Greneral in chief in place of 

the Earle, and other Alterations in the Army have beene made, 

and partly agreed to by the Lords. 
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1644-5. 

A LETTEE from my deare Lord : he writes with melancholy 

Heart, no Effort could save his former Friend, 

January 6, poore Sir John Hotham has heene put to deathe : 

Monday, his Son was executed the day before. Sir John 

had few Friends, he had a cold harsh manner: 

the Lords had past a Vote for his Reprieve, which being known^ 

he did fully expect one to the last moment ; but the Commons 

would not give way, the Execution proceeded. 

The Chaplaine is return'd : another of these dreadfull Exe- 
cutions : the Archbishop was beheaded on the J. 0th, 
January 14, poor old Man, he hath suffered even in this world a 
Tuesday, large measure of retribution for his past Cruelties : 
at the end of his Speech, when upon the Scaffold, 
he said he forgave all the World, all and every of his bitter 
Enemies ; that no man could be more willing to send him out 
of the World than he was to go out. Some over-zealous Preshy- 
terian did presse him with Questions : he replied the Knowledge 
of Jesus Christ was alone the meanes of Salvation. To the 
Headsman he gave some Money, and said. Do thine office in 
Mercy. As he knelt downe, he turned pale, thereby proving it 
false what some were whispering about, that he had painted his 
face, that he might not looke afraid. It is thought that he was 
brought to Death chiefly by meanes of the Scots Party, in their 
vehement and unchristian Revenge for the Part he had taken to 
force upon them the Liturgy, and to remove him out of their 
way. 
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The Scots Commissioners have obtained the setting aside of 
the abhorred Liturgy : but Parliament refuses to give them any 
legislative or judiciall Authority : so the Chaplains doth informe 
mee. 

Sir Harry Vane is appointed one of the Parliament's Com- 
missioners to meete those of the King at a town 
January 30, called TJxhridge, What Mercy would it be, if a 
Wednesday, peacefull Settlement could now be entered into, of 
the Countreye*s Grievances and the King^s Claims : 
and this would seeme not unpossible, if the King^s Word 
could be depended upon. It is thought he might be brought to 
yeeld some Points but for the Influence of the Queene, which is 
never for good. She it was who added the Postscript to tbe 
King^s Letter on Strafford's businesse, That if he must die, it 
were charity to reprieve him till Saturday. 

This being my Diana'* Birth-day, I did* my endeavour to con- 
trive for her some Amusement more than ordinary : tooke her 
first to my Closet, and after halfe an houre spent there in, I hope, 
a profitable manner, we joined the other Children. She is now 
eight yeares of age, mends of her little Faults, and hath gained 
a greater degree of command over her Temper : she is Truth- 
full, and showeth a tender Conscience, active and industrious, 
and withall can enjoy a Game of Play right well. She bids 
fair to be comely in Countenance and of gracefuU Carriage : a 
Satisfaction to mee, as doubtlesse it will be to herselfe. I pro- 
fesse not to be indifferent on this Point for my Daughters, as 
some are or pretend to be : neither do I think beauty any pecu- 
liar Snare to the possessor of it, but rather contrariwise, unlesse 
the Mind be neglected, or is by nature vaine and selfish beyond 
the ordinary degree in which these Defects are shared by most: 
and even then such Passions are no worse than in the ill-favoured, 
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though mayhap more conspicuous by the contrast. The three 
Girls and some young Companions made very merry. 

My deare Lord arrived most unexpectedly : he saith there b 
no hope of Peace. After three weekes Negotia- 
Feb. 26, tion, the Parliament have recalled their Commis- 
Tuesday. sioners. He looketh worne, and would faine 
leave all these Distractions, and doth sometimes 
talke 01 going out to Barhadoes. Jealousies and Bickerings in- 
crease ; and he with some others, sickened with Warre and In- 
trigue, are readie to make allmost any Terms with the King, 
Would that our good and excellent Friend Hampden had been 
spared : trusted by all, and wise as brave, we should have had 
a head to our Party, fit to governe, and one whom all would fol- 
low. Sir Harry Vane in close Intimacy with Cromu^ll : he and 
Fairfax keep up the Energy and determined Spirit of the Par- 
liamentary Partie. How small a matter it seemeth would set 
all right. 

April 9, During the time my deare Htisband could re- 
JVednesday. maine, found not time for writing. 

A long time hath elapsed since I held the penne : the illnesse 
of my three Girls hath occupied m'ee night and day. Fanny 
began with the Measles, and had a dangerous time of it, through 
the Fever which ranne high, and Symptomes of Inflammation of 
the Lunges : and for many nights I did never undresse ; Di fol- 
lowed, but thro' Mercy had the Complaint lightly : and deare 
Bess, though sadly troubled by the Irritation, had but little 
Cough. This Season of Care and bodily Fatigue, and at one 
time of Alarm, hath not beene without its Use and Comfort : 
Troubles that arise in the naturall Course of Providence, and 
are adapted to our Nature and Situation, bring with them some- 
what of Peace, and oft of Thankfulnesse. We receive Paine 
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and Sicknesse as from the Hand of Crod, and looke to him to 
helpe us under them : and my Minde having thus beene called 
off from the Contemplation of the distressefuU State of this poore 
unhappy Countrey, is renewed in Strength. Many sweet little 
Sayings of the Children at different times of their Sicknesse have 
given great Encouragement respecting them : can there be 
ought so precious to a Mother as a sure Hope that the Spirit of 
her Child hath tasted of the Fountaine of living Waters ? May 
the Lord helpe me to cherish these faire Blossoms of Piety and 
Goodnesse : and grant that they may bring forth, some thirty, 
some sixty fold. And, oh God, thou who hast made mee, unwor- 
thy as I am, to be the Instrument of thy good Providence towards 
these little ones, make mee daily more sensible of my owne 
Sinfullnesse, my owne Weaknesse, and assist mee in the Worke 
thou hast given mee to do. According unto the Multitude ofihi 
tender Mercies hlot out my Transgressions : wash mee thoroughly 
from mine Iniquity, and cleanse mee from my sinne. Create in 
mee a cleane Heart, O (xod, and renew a right Spirit within mee. 
Thou hast crowned me with Loving-kindnesse and tender mercies : 
hlesse the Lord, O my Soul, 

Camhden House, near Evesham, Sir Baptist NoeVs, has beene 
burnt downe to prevent the Parliament making it a 
May. Garrison. It was built not many yeares ago at 
a great Cost and was a noble Building. 

The day so milde the Children went out, and did greatly 

enjoy the fresh aire, and rambling about the 

June 21, Fields: seated on the Bank by the Pond, they 

Saturday, wove Caps and Baskets of Rushes. Fanny^i 

dainty Hands and slim Fingers looking barely 

strong enough for the worke : whilst we were all at worke, we 

saw Dr. Sampson coming acrosse the Field : whereupon I left 

them, to hear what newes ha might bring. At their tender age, 
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I like not their hearing of Fighting and Crueltie more than can 
be helped. I have heard little of publick Affaires since the 
Battle at Naseby, whereat our Army was victorious, and 
Colonel CromwelVs part much noised abroad. Dr. Sampson 
says the King's Cause hath suffered more by the Letters found 
in his Cabinet, the same being now made publick, than by his 
Defeate : many of his Friends greatly grieved thereby : his 
Double-dealing and Arrogance herein proved, during his Treaty 
with the Parliament at TJxbridge, as likewise in the Irish 
Affaire. He has now lefl Ragland Castle, it is supposed 
making towards the North. Prince Rupert delivering up the 
City of Bristol in foure Dayes, after that he had boasted he 
could keepe it foure Months, hath greatly incensed the King 
against him. Whilst at Ragland the King did give into Hunt- 
ing and other Sports, and this the while his people were suffer- 
ing, and many giving up their Property and Time in his Cause, 
his very Crowne too in peril. 

Reading in the Arcadia the Prayer of Pamela : so well 

pleased therewith that I know not that I can spend 

June 25, my Time more profitably this morning than in 

Wednesday, copying the same, that I may have it nigh at 

hand. 

O all-seeing Light, and eternal Life of all things : to whom 
nothing is either so great that it may resist, or so small that 
it is contemned : looke upon my Misery with thine Eye of 
Mercy, and let thine infinite Power vouchsafe to limit out 
some portion of Deliverance unto mee, as to thee shall seeme 
most convenient. Let not Injury, O Lord, triumph over mee, 
and let my Faults by thy Hand be corrected, and make not 
mine unjust Enemy the Minister of thy Justice. But yet, my 
God, if in thy Wisdom this bee the aptest Chastisement for 
my inexcusable Folly, if this low Bondage bee fittest for' my 
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over-high Desires, if the Pride of my not enough humble 
Heart bee thus to bee broken, O Lord, I yield unto thy will 
and joyfully embrace what Sorrow thou wilt have mee suffer. 
Onely thus much let me crave of thee (let my craving, 
Lord, bee accepted of thee, since even that proceeds from 
thee), let mee crave even by the noblest Title, which in my 
greatest Affliction I may give myselfe, that I am thy Crea- 
ture, and by thy Groodnesse (which is thyselfe) that thou wilt 
suffer some beame of thy Majestic so to shine into my Minde 
that it may still depend confidently on thee. Let Calamitie 
bee the exercise, but not the overthrow of my Virtue : let 
this Power prevail, but prevail not to their destruction : let 
my Greatnesse be their Prey : let my pain bee the Sweetnesse 
of their Revenge : let them, if so it seemeth good unto thee, 
vex me >Yith more and more Punishment. But, O Lord, let 
never their Wickednesse have such a Hand, but that I may 
carry a pure Minde in a pure Body. 

My Lord telleth mee he met with Colonel Hammond, who was 

at the taking of Basing -house, and made Prisoner 

Oct. 20, there : he and another Officer were taken, before 

Monday, the House was attacked, by a Party stealing out 
therefrom on a foggy night. Lieutenant General 
Cromwell wrote a Letter acquainting the Govemour that if any 
violence were offered these Men, the best in the House should 
not expect Quarter. The Countesse of Winchester's Gentle- 
woman and Waiting- woman were killed by a Cannon-shot. Sir 
Marmaduke Rawdon declared to the Marquesse who proposed to 
surrender, he would not, so long as a dog, or a cat or rat did 
remaine : yet it would seeme there was not much Danger of 
such Extremity, there being found in the Castle vast store of 
Wheat and 300 Flitches of Bacon, and forty-thousand pounds 
"Weight of Cheese, besides Beef. They took off the Lead from 
the Turrets, to use for Bullets : and the Marohionesse with her 
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Ladies did helpe to cast them. There were within the Castle 
600 common Soldiers, most whereof Papists, and fought despe- 
rately. Inigo Jones, the great Builder, is one of the Prisoners. 
So likewifiio was Winceslaus Hollar who did make his escape. 
He is one well skilled in the Arte of engraving on Copper. 
My Lord Arundell did once show mee some small Figures by 
him, of Women of divers Condition and mode of Apparell, 
accurately designed from the Life, Merchants' Wives, Country 
Women, and the like. Hollar had Losse of his Patron when 
the Earle, who brought him to England^ accompanied the 
Queene Mother and did remaine in Foreign Parts ; the King 
having look'd coldly on him since the Affaire of Strafford he did 
not incline to returne. Also it is sayd his Majestie was offended 
by his boldnesse of Speech on some occasion, maintaining his 
own Right, albeit opposed to the King's Wishes. Colonel 
Hammond sayth, the Marquesse, on some Quarrel with Sir 
Marmaduke, he being of the English Church, and the Marquesse 
a Roman Catholick, became suspicious of him being the 
Govemour, and had" him removed; and shortly thereafter the 
House was taken, the Storme not lasting more than an houre. 
The Silver plate. Cabinets, Jewells, and other Treasure did 
afford* rich Plunder: the House is burned down to the Ground. 

Greatly surprised to read in the Perfect Diurnall, that the 
House has moved that the Lord Willoughhy be made an Earle, 
and the same of other Lords, and that the Earles of Essex, 
Pembroke, &c., be made Dukes: in all likelihood the matter 
will end here. Th'e'y whose Titles are of long Descent, me- 
thinks, would not consider newe ranlce, given imder the circum- 
stances, as any addition to their Dignitie. We heare an English 
Barony is to bee conferr'd on Lieutenant General Cromwell, 
with an Estate of 2500 Pound yearly. 

A Neighbour of the blind Widow came up at Noone to say 

7 
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the poore infirme Creature did appeare neare her last Houre : 
went straightway to her Cottage, she was still sensible, and did 
expresse great Satisfaction at my coming : sate some time by 
her bedside, she spoke of her Sonne, whom she yet beleeves 
living, and strong were her Supplications that Divine Mercy 
might be extended to him, that he might tume from the Evill 
of his Wayes, even at the Eleventh Houre : My poore prodigal 
Sonne, thus she spake, hath he in that distant Land, away from 
his poore old Mother, calFd to minde her Words, her Prayers, 
and retum'd to his Heavenly Father, saying, / have sinned in 
thy sight, and am no more worthy to he called thy Sonne. If the 
Lord in his Mercy would give mee this hope, then would his 
unworthy Servant depart in peace. She seemed comforted: 
and repeated at intervals. With God all things are possible, I 
left her, in her awful Passage from Life unto Death, a passage 
to her deprived of Terrour, for her Faithe forsooke her not, but 
rather burned brighter and brighter, even to the End : she did 
not live through the night. Her Gaine is my Losse : though 
poore and meane, I have failed not to f\nd in her Company 
Edification and ofttimes Comfort. 

The King hath fled by night from Newark to Oxfor^ : the 
two Houses have againe resolved to submit to certain Proposi- 
tions. 

My Lord hath heard that the young Earle of Carlisle hath 
established his Claime to the Barhadoes Property, and is inclined 
to enter into Negotiation code.eming the same. Present Perill 
in fighting or strife, or Perill of the deepe waters and pestilence, 
whichsoever way I tume Trouble on every side. 

An order hath pass'd that the Summe of 3300 pounds be paid 
to Lord WUloughby, which I am sure the sayd Lord much 
needeth. 
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Having been told that Peggy Lydgaie was in trouble, I sett 
forth early as it was farre to walke. Tooke with mee the 
young Greyhound. Rested awhile at the Bridge, saw many 
Fish, and a Water hen with her young ones paddling about at 
the Water's edge by the tall Reeds. The King-fishers did use 
to frequent hereabout, but they came not in sight to-day : feare 
mee they have beene killed or frighted away ; the People deem 
it lucky to possess them, and hang them up in their Houses. 
Further downe where the streame narrows stayed againe to 
hearken to the pleasant Sound made by the Water running 
with little splashes amid the stones, and keeping up a cheerful! 
rippling noise as it went on its way through the Meadow below. 
The Doore of the Cottage was open, Peggy was seated on a low 
stool, her Face covered with her Apron, the 2 Lads standing by 
her. The poor Creature hath cause enow for trouble, both her 
Sons would be Souldiers, the elder in the King's Army, whilst 
the younger would join the Parliament Forces, some of his 
Kinsfolk having a yeare agone followed Mr. Oliver Cromwell ; 
so in all likelihood would the Brothers meet in fight against 
each other. They did appeare moved by their pother's griefe, 
the youngest methought shewed some tokens of yielding. I 
bade him follow mee good part of the way home and have hope 
that a few words I then spake would prove of some availment. 

August 16, Armstrong mett Robert Lydgaie, he sayd his 
Saturday. Mother tooke on so, hee had not the heart to leave 
her : his Brother was gpne. 

The Children greatly pleased with a tame squirrell sent 
them by the old Man at the Mill. Three Turkeys 
Oct 23, and a Basket of Fish came up this day from 
Thursday. Martins'. 

Latham House in Lancashire is taken : the Lady Derby hay- 
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ing defended it two yeares : the Earle in the Isle 

Dec. 9, of Man by the King^s command. For 9 Months 

Tuesday, together the besieged Party held Communication 

with their Friends by meanes of a Dog, in this 
way : they tied a Letter round his Throal^ and he went to where 
he did use to live, 3 miles off: here he was kept, and when any 
Papers were to be sent, his Mistress tyed them in like manner, 
and having kept him awhile a hunger'd, open'd the door and 
beat him out, when he set off and returned to his Master, who 
was in Latham House. He was at last shot by a Souldier, but 
got to the Mote-side near the Gate, and there died. The House 
is burnt : the rich silk Hangings of the Beds were torn to pieces, 

« 

and made into Sashes. The history of the Dog was related to 
mee by one there present. 

Great Disagreement in the House : the Scots take the Sideot 
the Presbyterians. There seemeth no Master- 
Dec. 13, minde to give a steady Direction to the Power they 
Thursday, have gained. General Cromwell and Fairfax are 
away from London, deeming it most prudent, as 
they hold out, to bring the rest of the Kingdome into subjection 
to the Parliament, before they besiege the King at Osford, 
People remark that other Generals shut themselves up in Win- 
ter-quarters, but this Cromwell sets at Defiance the Cold of Win. 
ter, Stormes and Darknesse. 
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1646. 

Last weeke Fairfax and Cromwell reached Newberry a place 
within a short distance from Oxford, and where the 
ApriL Lord Faulkland was killed, whereupon the KiTig 
fled from that City in disguise : surely brought to 
this extremity he would yeeld to his Parliament, and keepe to 
his Engagements. He hath made a Treaty with the Scots, 
through his Agent MontreuiL I do heartily wish they may con- 
vey him in safety to Scotland, and thence beyond Seas, there to 
abide for a time, til} the heate of Men's Spirits against him passe 
away, and haply then Affaires rpight be settled for his returne 
to his Kingdome. The Prince of Wales is sayd to have escap- 
ed. My deare Hushand is wearie with the Confusion, and ap- 
prehendeth an Army may in the ende be more tyrannical and 
a worse Enemie to contend with than a King. 

It is sayd the poore defeated King flits like a hunted Partridge 

from one Garrison to another ; the last Report was 

June. of his being at Newark, The Princes Rupert and 

Maurice have demanded Passeports of Parliament 

to go beyond seas, The Commons readily comply ed, with 

Thankfulnesse to get rid of one who hath shed so much English 

Blood. Prince Rupert }iath latterly shewne great Disrespect and 

contemptuous Manner to the King. 

On the 15th Parliament sent Deputies to the King at Newcas* 
tie, with an Address containing Propositions express- 
July 20. ing their wish for Peace. 
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Sitting yesterday toward evening at the Bay-window, in great 
Abstraction of Minde, oppressed by a sense of ray 
August 19, lonely Condition, I did weepe unrestrainedly, know- 
Wednetday. ing not that I was perceived by any, until a little 
Hand was put into mine, and Lizzy^s face was 
raysed up to kisse mee. Sorrowfull Thoughts could not be at 
once set aside, and I did not speake to her for a time, for my 
Heart was heavy. She sate quietly downe at my Feet with a 
gentle loving looke and so remained. The Raine had ceased 
and the Sunne shon in through the side casement. The Light 
as it fell upon her golden Haire made her seeme like to the holy 
Children in the Italian Pictures. Of such, methought, are the 
Kingdom of Heaven : thus looketh, and haply is even now nigh 
unto me, separated only by this veil of Flesh, the Spirit of my 
precious Child ; as the Flower of the Field so he perished, and 
my Heart yet yeameth after him, my First-borne. Arose 
and tooke Lizzy in my armes and held Her up to the Window. 
A few pale flowers of the Musk Rose smelled sweetly after the 
Raine. Di and Fanny were running on the Terrace : '\free went 
out to them, and they were as merrie as Birds : and' I did put 
from me my own Griefe. Very gracious is the Lord unto me, 
and in him I will trust. 

Had occasion to looke for some Papers wanted by the Steward, 
having relation to the Estates of Lincolnshire, which I thought 
to find in the Cabinet, presented to mee by my honoured Father 
on my Marriage. Found them not therein, opened a little Draw- 
er which did containe a Box made of the wood called Sandal of 
a sweet Perfume, a small piece of Amber, and a Signet Ring of 
wrought Gold curiously graven, which if I misremember not Sir 
Henry Wotton did bring from Italy, In another Drawer was a 
sprig of Rosemarie, how much hath come to passe since the day 
whereon I tooke it with mee in sadnesse from the desolate room 
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where ray deare Mother departed this life ! she went to a timely 
Rest. 

Newes hath arrived that Fairfax has taken Ragland Castle in 
Wales, The old Marquesse held out bravely more 

August. than ten dayes, but at length surrender'd : as many 
as eight hundred People and Souldiers marched 
forth the Castle, which I have heard say is a noble Building. 
The Marquesse was accompanied by his Sonne Lord Charles, 
the Countesse of Glamorgan^ and Lady Jones. How great a 
change for this venerable Nobleman, who but a short time since 
did entertaine with princely Magnificence and Loyaltie his 
Sovereign : and now both King and Subject are Wanderers. 
Beside losing his Castle, he is like enough to lose large summes 
of Money which he hath lent the King : high and low, Misery 
is over all the Land. 

Sept 16. The Earle of Essex died on the 14th. 
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1646-7. 

The Scots having received the Summe of 200,000 pound, have 
march'd out of Newcastle, leaving the King to the 
January 28, Commissioners of Parliament, the Earles of Pern- 
Wednesday, broke diud Denbigh, and the Lord Montague, and the 
Commissioners of the House of Commons. It 
tooke 36 Carts to carry the bags of Money to Yorke, and some 
say it did take nine or ten dayes to count the same. 

The poore King, a Prisoner in his owne Kingdome, is now 
established at Holmby House, and hath expressed 
Feb. 19, his Satisfaction with his Treatment there and Ac- 
Friday. commodation, with one Exception, that he hath no 
Chaplaine, the which he petitioneth for, but it is not 
thought safe or expedient, and they who have taken the order- 
ing of this Businesse have sent him Chaplaines of their owne 
Persuasion, but the King will not listen to them, neither will he 
permit them to say Grace at his Table : Men say he beareth his 
Misfortunes, which truly are many, with Dignity and Chear- 
fulnesse. 

My deare Husband hath much Turmoile in the House. The 
Earle of Warwick doth aime to get the three 
March 10, Earles, Bedford, Hollande, and CZare admitted: the 
Friday, which others would if possible prevent, and they 
talke of getting the Commons to bring in an im- 
peachment of the Lord. Hollande, on some Affaire which my 
Husband calleth the Forrest-busmesse, of which I know not : 
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beside this he went over to the other Party, notwithstanding that 
he ]iad taken the Oath. 

The Lord Lisle Jiath been removed from the Government of 

Ireland : and likewise his Brother Algernon Sydney 

May 12, from Dublin, the latter on the Motion of old Sir 

Wednesday. Henry Vane. This sudden removal of his Sonnes 

will no doubt be displeasing to the Earle of Leicester, 

though he keepeth himselfe in much privacy at Penshurst, and 

meddleth not in publick Businesse. 

Yester night did recefve a Letter from my Sister Albinixi, 
wherein she doth expresse much tender Solicitude 
May 14, and Affection. Let mee be duly thankfull for the 
Friday. Love of so many deare Friends. Children through 
mercie keepe well. Have observed with satisfac- 
tion that Fanny hath of late shown more Denial of Selfe. This 
day I did note an instance, though in a small matter. Alice had 
made two shapely Pincushions of watchet coloured Brocade, 
and as is too much her wont did give Fanny the one of most curious 
Device and Workmanship, who quickly perceiving some Diss- 
appointment to be felt by her Sister, with winning manner did 
prevaile upon her to exchange Gifts. I did refraine from bestow- 
ing Commendation, believing it to be our Duty to leave undis- 
turbed by humane Praise, the appointed connexion of inward 
Peace with the performance of Duty. By the contrarie prac- 
tice we encourage the growth of that, which hereafter we strive 
to up- root, the seeking the Praise of Men rather than the Praise 
of God. 

On Saturday the 5th the Commons sate long, and because of 
the greatnesse of their Businesses they resolved to 
June 10, sit even the next day (Sunday). They did desire 
JTuirsday. the Peers to do so likewise, which they, expecting 
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some great Matter, agreed to do. Mr. Algernon Sidney 
did tell my Husband that when the Commons met, Mr. Mar- 
shall their famous Minister did pray for and with them, and 
that when he ended his Prayer, the Commons desyred him to 
make a repetition of his Sermon which he had preach'd that 
day at Westminster, The same being over, the Commons rose 
without doing any thing, and without sending so much as a 
word to the Lords, 

Much Discontent rising up: the Presbyterian Party have 

proclaimed the establishment of their Form of 

June 24, Worship to the exclusion of every other. My 

Thursday. Lord becometh more and more dissatisfied with the 

Spirit of Bigotry which has of late gathered such 

Strength, and the Self-exaltation, as exclusive as that of Popery, 

which they do condemn in others. This is most contrary to 

my deare Husband^s naturall disposition and former Principles. 

It is proposed to reduce the Army, and some Troops have been 

disbanded. 

The Army is greatly incensed, and hath broke up its Quar- 
ters at Nottinghame, and march'd. People say, upon 
Jnne 25, London, Alas, must more blood be shed ? What 
Friday, will become of this unhappy Ck)untrey : no King, 
no Rulers, and a large victorious Army set in op- 
position to the now feeble power of a misguided and fanatic 
House of Commons, And woe is me, the Husband whom I 
love and honour, so mixed up with them that he must abide by" 
their acts, and share in them. 

The Earle of Northumberland hath had permission to take 
the King*s Children to see their Father : coming to Caversham, 
we are told a great number of People flocked thither to see 
them, and strewed the Way with greene branches and herbes. 
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Poore Children, their pitiful! Condition moveth many hearts, 
and no marvell ; many will in secret rejoice that this drop of 
comfort is permitted to the unhappy King, 

The monthly Fast : met with the Remark following, which 
seemeth much to the purpose: Let thy religious 
June 28, Fast he a voluntary Abstinence, not so much from 
Monday. Flesh as fleshly Thoughts. He fasts truly that ab- 
stains sadly, grieves really, gives cheerefully, and 
forgives charitably. 

Alice becometh daily more infirme, and is but little able to 
take any oversight: think to place my own Waiting- woman 
more in charge, and she hath given some Instructions to Fa- 
tience, who is apt at her needle, and will suit me well-enough. 

As I came up from the Dairie met the Children full of Sor- 
row that a poore Partridge had been killed by a Scythe, whilst 
sitting on her Nest : the Egges are put under a Hen, and the 
Men think will be hatch'd in a few dayes. 

Augusts, Voted in the House that the Army should not 
Tuesday, come within 40 Miles of London. 

The Army, they say, hath made St. Alban's their Head- 
quarters, and have sent up to accuse Hollis, Stapleton, May- 
nard, and others. 

Great Tumults in London. Tl^e Speakers of both Houses 
and great part of the Members have put themselves under the 
Protection of the Army. Sorely perplex'd, and know not what 
is the meaning of these disturbances, or what may befall my 
Husband : the Children, too young for care, are as happy as 
May-queenesl 
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Aug. 12, One Day cometh, and then another, and yet no 
I%ur$day, Tidings : this is hard to endure, ignorant what may 
betide us in these evill Times. 

Late to-night my dearest Life rode hastily up : he was safe 
for the present moment, and my first Feeling 
Aug. 14, was of unmix 'd Thankfulnesse to Him who per- 
Saturday. mitted us to meete once more. After he had rested 
awhile, he entered into some Relation of the late 
Events in the House. He and many others have believed that 
the Power of the Army endangered the libertie of the Countrey, 
and the Common Council of London united with them, and met, 
and sent a Letter to the Generall declaring their wish for Peace, 
and entreating that the Army might not advance, nor inter- 
meddle with the Rights and Privileges of the City, The Train- 
bands wore ordered out. Some Members met in either House, 
but the Speakers came not : and to my Lord^s Amazement he 
was chosen Speaker, pro tempore, and Mr. Felham of the Com' 
mons. They proceeded to appoint a Committee of Safety : and 
the City issued a Proclamation to the effect that they desired a 
happy and 'speedy Peace, by the Settlement of true Religion, 
and the re-establishing his Majesty in his just Rights and 
Authority. But the Proceedings of the House were marked by 
uncertainty and trepidation, and the day following, Fairfax 
came up to Westminster attended by Cromwell and regiments of 
Horse and Foot. The Generall on horse-back with his Life- 
guard, then the Speakers and Members of the Lords and Com' 
mons in coaches, and another regiment of Horse brought up the 
rear. Mr. Whitelock write^ the Officers and Gentlemen, and 
every Soldier had a branch of lawrel in his hat. The Generall 
received the Thankes of both Houses, and was made Lieutenant 
of the Tower : and thus the Army asserted its Supremacy. 

For a time the consideration of our private Affaires was set 
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aside, in the momentous concerns of this distracted Kingdome. 
Who will arise with a strong minde and pure Heart, to bring 
these struggles for Freedome, and these conflicting Opinions to 
a happy issue ? There is one my Husband sayes who lackes 
not the will to become Leader, or peradventure the power : but 
none have penetrated his heart, or know if he may be trusted. 
I did once behold this Cromwell, who maketh so many quail 
before him, but methought his Looke was hard and cunning, 
and I liked him not. And the King, deare Husband, I asked, is 
he safe, will he depart the Countrey ? No Man knoweth, he 
reply'd: he will not be permitted to leave the Countrey, if 
Guards and strong Castles can prevent- He is safe, so far as 
concemes his Life: he may be deprived of Power or even 
of his Crowne, but on no Plea can they take his Life; and 
yet who shall say where they will stop? I would lay 
down my Life to know him to be safe : we have fought and 
striven, and have set a Stone rolling that haply will crush all 
that come in its way. Laws, Parliament, or even the King himselfe. 
My Husband leant downe his Head on the table, and hid his 
Face on his arme, and so remained overwhelmed by the prospect 
of Misery before us. I ventured not to speake : it is an awfull 
thing to behold the Spirit of a strong Man shaken, and to hear 
Sobbes burst forth from his over burthened Heart. At length 
such violent Shivering seized him that I summoned Armstrong, 
We endeavoured to persuade him to drinke a little Wine, he 
tooke some, but begged for Water, his mouth was so parch'd : 
aftei some time he went to bed, and desired that Armstrong 
might sit up by him during the first part of the night, his owns 
Man having had poore rest of late : he feared to affright mee 
by his uneasie sleepe. I layd mee downe in the Nurserie, 
rising oft to see if he slept : toward 3 of the clock he was more 
quiet : and at 4 I sent Armstrong to bed, and tooke his place by 
my poore Husband. I look'd on his altered Countenance, sunk 
and pale, the faire Brow wrinkled, and his long black Haire 
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now gray and disorder'd : a slight quivering of his Lippes and 
unequall Breathing betoken'd still uneasy rest : my Eyes grew 
blinded with Teares, and I bent downe and hid my face on tjie 
Pillow beside his^ And here to my surprise found I had dropt 
asleepe ; he seeming likely to remaine quiet, I arose softly and 
stepp'd into my Closet, and there alone, endeavoured to compose 
my Thoughts : had he not been preserved in many Battles 
and dangers, and should I now give up Faith in the good 
Providence of God, beleeving heartily that we are safer in his 
Hands than if we could take the ordering of our Fate into our 
owne ? I would faine have my deare Life depart hence with 
speed, but until 1 he knoweth what Course the Parliament will 
hold towards him, and those with whom he hath acted, he is 
unwilling to leave the Kingdome : he hath Enemys in the 
House of Commons, but likewise good Friends, and he doubteth 
not receiving timely Notice of any measure to his Hurt. It 
would ill beseem his Wife to counsel flight, nor would I, how 
great soever my Feares, if he could doe ought for his King or 
Countrey by remaining : but this Subjugation of the Parliament 
by the Armie, will bring the Countrey under the fierce and 
uncertame Rule of the Souldiers and their Commanders, and 
there is no Party to withstand them. I strive to put from mee 
the dreadfull Vision of the Scaffold and the Block, which hath 
often visited mee in the night-watches when such danger existed 
not, but now may well fill my soul with Terrour. I will 
beseech him to passe over to Holland, he sayeth the worst will 
be Imprisonment in the Tower : but how many are led there- 
from onely to their Death. 

Word brought by a sure Hand that it is order'd by the House 
of Peeres, that the Lords impeach'd by the Com^ 

Sept 11, mans be brought up to answer to the Impeachment. 

Saturday. Friends of my Husband advise him to keepe out of 
the way untill the present Heate and storme be a 
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little past over : this Counsell but ill receiv'd by him, and he ia 
bent upon appearing. 

The King hath escaped from Hampton Court : the Report is, 
that he having retired to be private, as hath been his 
Nov. 13, custome a short space before evening Prayers, and 
Saturday, staying somewhat longer than usuall, it was taken 
notice of, and not yet coming forth, suddenly there 
were Feares of the cause hereof, which were encreas'd by the 
crying of a^ Dog within, he had latterly kept constantly with 
him a favourite Greyhound, often saying he did prefer them to 
Spaniels, upon Search being made, it was found the King had 
departed by a back Doore which ledde to the Garden. I do 
heartily hope he may get away : methinks he will then stand in 
a more honourable position to make Termes with his Parliament 
than when shut up as a Prisoner : and the People finding them- 
selves without a King, perchance may wish for him back. It is 
currently believ'd that some Officers of the Armie did secretly 
communicate with the King, and had Instructions from Generall 
Cromwell himselfe and others, that if he would assent to their 
Proposals, which were lower than those of the Parliament, the 
Armie would settle him againe on the Throne : and it is thought 
he was hereupon inclined in his own Judgement to enter into a 
Treaty with them, but was diswaded by th^ Bishops. Some are 
as hotly against Cromwell bls against the King: nay some goe 
80 farre as to say he was in danger of being sent to the Tower, 
had he not left London before they were prepared. 

Made the needfull preparations for my Departure : my stay 
in London must of necessitie bee uncertaine: wearied by 
much Toyle and Care, but Duty clear, is a Help through diffi- 
culties. The Morrow is a day of Rest, and will bee a season 
of Comfort and renewed Strength if used aright. 
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This being a day whereon the Parliament sate not, the Lord 
Crray and Henry WiUoughby, a young Kinsman of 

Nov. 24, my Husband's tooke mee to see some Tapestrie 
Wednesday. Hangings in the House of Feeres. A Portrait of 
Sir Ambrose Willoughhy is work'd therein, who 
was Uncle to the late Lord, and Grandfather to Henry. They 
did persuade mee to be carried in a Sedan-chaire : I was well 
pleased to get out againe, being much discomfiJtted by the jolt- 
ing. After some examination we discovered the Portraite, on 
the border under the Armes of the Lord High Admiral : it is of 
oval shape, a Grorget of plate armour over his Doublet, and a 
picked Beard and Mustachoe, like to those now wome. He was 
in Command of a Ship against the Armada, I was faine to aske 
whereabout my deare Husband had heretofore sate, but when 
the Thought arose, that the next time he would enter that House 
it would be as a prisoner to be tried by Men, many of whom 
were his bitter Enemies, I could scarce raise my Voice : the 
Lord Chray suspecting wherefore I look'd around so wistfully, 
did kindly point out the Place. 

To-day my Husband occupied himself for my satisfaction in 
drawing up a Letter to the House of Lords, some- 
Nov. 30, thing to this effect : begging their Lordships would 
Tuesday, be pleased to order his Enlargement, seeing that he 
had beene committed without any particular 
Charge against him : that he had deceived counsell of his 
Friends that he is not fit for publick Employment, and was 
therefore resolv'd on Privacy : that he had allwayes beene faith- 
full to the Parliament : and desired their Lordships to make an 
honourable Construction of his Wish for Retirement. After all 
our Toyle, I much feare he will not at present send his Remon- 
strance : whensoever sett free he would without delay embarke 
for Holland. He can no longer act with the Parliament, since 
they will make no Termes whatsoever with the King, and he is 
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lealous that the Monarchy is in danger of being wholly lost^ and 
all Rank destroyed. 

Went downe in a coach to the Parliament-house, and sate 

therein the while Henry WiUoughhy did try to 

Dec. 2, learne some Newes. After waiting more than an 

Thursday, houre, the Lord Say came out and inform'd mee a 
Message had beene sent to them by the Commons 
that morning praying for further Time to be allowed for bring- 
ing up the Impeachment of the seven Lords, which was granted. 
Hereupon I went backe to the Tower to tell my Husband of this 
further Delay : and it was agreed betweene us that it were well 
I should retume to Parham forthwith : and as Mistresse Gage 
did purpose to sett forth early in the forenoone to morrow, and 
would goe by Hengrave, and had offered to carry mee with her 
in her coach, it seemed too favourable an opportunitie to be 
miss'd, although it would make my Departure sudden. Left the 
Tower before 8, the Snow lying thick upon the Street, and with 
sorrowfull Heart made Preparation for setting forth homewards. 
My deare Hiishand maketh light of his situation, and strives to 
cheere mee, and persuade mee to take Hope in the Exertions 
now making by a few faithfuU Friends of Influence in the House, 
who promise they will doe him what Service they can to pacific 
his Adversaries, who are the more sharply bent against him. 
The cheerfull and composed Demeanour he did maintaine served 
for a time to lighten my Forebodings, and the moment of Parting 
came on a sudden, and I followed the Guard downe the Staires 
jBLud under the Archway as in a Dreame : the Doore closed after 
mee : had I in truth left him, my dearest Life, in that dark 
Prison-house there alone to await his Sentence ? I knowe not 
how I reach'd my Lodging, some kind Friend put mee into a 
coach and supported mee to my chamber. 

Nature would have her way for a time, but the Lord suffered 
mee not to be wholly cast downe, and in spreading niy Sorrows 
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before Him, and committing my beloved Husband to His Keep- 
ing, who hath the power to save even to the uttermost, I was 
strengthened, and did endeavour to submit with patience to the 
present Triall, thougli it is indeed heavy and grievous to be 
borne. The night was cold, and my condition forlorne and 
comfortlesse, but I laid me downe on the bed in as much quict- 
ncsse of spirit as I well could, feeling that rest was needed to 
encounter the morrow's Journey frcwn this weary Citie to returns 
to my poore Children. Reflection on the Encouragement given 
by divers kind and powerfuU Friends was very helpfull, and I 
slept. The time of our Departure the next day was appoynted 
at an early houre. 
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1647-8. 

No Tydings from London. Newes of greate Disorder and Tu- 
mult in Canterbury, The Mayor endeavouring the 
Jan. 3, execution of the Ordinance for abolishing Holy- 
Monday, days, he was much abused by the People on 
Christmas9€-dayy they beat him on the head, and 
dragg'd him up and downe. The like Violence hath beene 
practised at other Places, but none hereabout. Some fewe 
People came into the Parke, and collected around the old Thorn, 
which hath many times put forth a fewe Blossoms on Christ- 
masse-ev€f and which they looke upon as a Miracle, but no person 
did molest them. 

The Children were abroad so soone as the Sunne rose, and 
brought in Ivy and branches of Holly, which they put about the 
Hall and their Nurserie, as their pleasure is. They set up a 
great Shout when there was scene a fine piece of Missel toe at 
the top of a Hamper containing Apples, timely sent by their Un- 
cle from Glouctster shire, I could not beare to sadden their 
Pleasure by the trouble of my owne Heart, and they did spend 
a right merrie Christmasse. Their Uncle WilUam and his 
Family staying with us. 

It is well for mee the Children give mee full Occupation : 

they take well to their learning, and the Chaplaine 

Jan. 11. saith Fanny maketh goode progresse in the Latine ; 

Tuesday, but I find her somewliat averse to Needleworke, 

wherein her Sister Diana is more expert, as also in 

some other Matters which in my judgement are like to be of more 
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Service than a knowledge of Latine : though where Nature hath 
given a Capacitie for such studies, methinks we should err in not 
providing Meanes of improving the same : and I doe already see 
in Fanny an encrease of Steadinesse at her taskes, and exact- 
nesse in the Performance of them. 

Jan. 29, Hear from Sir Harry Vane the charge against 

Saturday, my Husband pass'd the House on the 27th, and was 
ordered to be sent up to the Lords. 

Armstrong returned yesternight from Aldhorougk : no Vessell, 
Feb. 29, it is sayd, will sail to Holland from that Place or 
Monday. Yarmouth for some time. 

March 6, My deare Life, Thanks be unto God, is safe, his 
Monday. Letter is writ from the Hague : he hath seen the 
Prince of Wales. 

Deare Heart, 

After a toylsome Passage we landed ^at Dort : methought the 
Voyage did too nearly picture my troubled and 
A portion of uncertaine Life. I am well in Health : the Packet 
the letter ap- came safe to hand, and I was right glad of the Pas- 
parcntly allud- tie and Wheaten-loaf, after having spent the night 
ed to by Lady on deck, the Victuals on board being ill to eat. 
Willoughby. The Doublet worked by my sweete Wife did 
Editor, greatly add to my Comfort, as did divers other Mat- 
ters lovingly remembered by her for my use. Here- 
tofore, though often separated, yet was I in the same Countrie that 
did containe my little Ones and her who is my Soule's Joy and Con- 
solation, the truest Friend and Counsellor that ever Man had : now 
each wave carry 'd me onward to a strange Land, and never did. 
Absence appear so unsupportable. Kisse our deare Children for 
me. Bid Armstrong be carefull to omit nought that I left in his 
Charge ; he would doe well to see Wingfield concerning the gray 
Horse, which should be cared for : my Brother can ride Berwick. 
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the same class, — can be produced in this country ; and such books, and 
such only, we presume Messrs. Wiley & Putnam intend to publish in their 
series. This first number is well worthy its place. It is the jourual of an 
officer on board an American cruiser on the coast of Africa, — and relates to 
a field hitherto almost entirely unnoticed by tra)^lling authors. It is writ- 
ten in a plain, straight-forward » unambitious style, and evinces a very keen 
talent for observation and sound judgment and enlightened discrimination. 
The book is edited by NATHANiEii Hawthorne, one of the most ^fted 
writers in this country, whose works we trust will find a place in this se- 
ries. The volume is very handsomely printed, and sold at fifty cents."— 
J)r. Y. Courier. 

** This is a pleasantly written Journal of a cruise to the western coast of 
Africa, and embodies a good amount of valuable information. The author 
spent some time at Liberia, and gives quite a flattering account of the colo- 
ny. We like the spirit of the work, and especially admire the simplicity 
and grace of its style." — JV. Y. Evangelist 

" Thi>3 series promises to be interesting It is an attempt to get valua- 
ble original works, by American authors, into wide circulation, by publish- 
ing them in a form at once elegant and cheap. We particularly recom- 
mend this to all Colonizationists and Abolitionists, as containing much new 
information on subjects in which they are particularly interested. And aa 
an account of countries and people but little known to the civilized world, 
it contains matter for all readers who are curious students of the varieties 
of human nature and natural scenery." — Boston Courier. 

/* This interesting work supplies us with vigorously v^rritten sketches of 
the settlements and people of the west coast of Africa, and especially 
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affords valuable and comprehensive informatioL concerning the Colooiza- 
tion Society's settlement at Liberia. Very few persons have chosen that 
field of travel, and few have written about what they have seen ; conse- 
quently this work is the more agreeable." — Pennsyl. Inquirer. 

The present Volume is No. I. of Wiley and Putwam's Lib&art of 
American Books. The Library of Choice Reading, it will be remem- 
bered, was to include a series of new works by our own authors, one of 
the most acceptable features of the plan. This is now commenced, and it 
is earnestly to be hoped that it will meet with a liberal and efficient en- 
couragement. The works which have already been published in this 
form, are from the best writers in England, and have become exceedingly 
popular with the reading public here. A series of American works, se- 
lictcd with equal discrimination and taste, cannot fail to receive as cordial 
a reception especially when it is remembered that the interests of authors 
in this country are, in no small degree, the interests of the people at large. 
The title page of this work — " The Library of American Books "—-is an 
appeal for the Literature of America ; such an one as it has a right to 
make in its own behalf, with the expectation of a hearty response."— -JVIF. 
Poit 



POE'S TALES. 



Talks. By Edgar A. Poe. 1 Vol. beautifully printed in large clear 

type, on fine paper, 50 cts. 

This collection will include the most characteristic of the peculiar scries 
of Tales written by Mr. Poe. Among others will be found " The Murders 
of the Rue Morgue," " The Purloined Letter," " Marie Roget," " The 
House of Usher," " The Black Cat," « The Gold Bug," « The Descent 
into the Maelstrom," " The Premature Burial," " Mesmeric Revelations,'* 
&c. &c. 

" Most characteristic tales and stories." — Boston Courier, 

" These effusions are well known, and have been well appreciated. Mr. 
Poe's singular and powerful style of prose writing, has a charm which 
ought to be enjoyed more than once." — U. S. Gazette. 

" Mr. Poe's tales are written with much pc ver, while all possess deep 
interest" — Phila. Inquirer. 

" There are many writers in this country whose articles only see the 
light in the pages oi a two or three dollar magazine, who are at least equal 
to some foreign author's whose works are reprinted here in the cheap and 
nasty style by the cart-load. The consequence is that our own authors are 
scarcely heard of, while Mrs. Gore and Mary Howitt, Lover, Lever, &c., 
&c., are lauded and read the country over. This is all wrong, and we 
c»rdially wish the publishers success in the effort to make us better ac- 
quainted with American Literature. These Tales by Mr. Poe will be 
hailed as a rare treat by all lovers of the exciting and the marvellous. 
Full of more than German mysticism, grotesque, strange, improbable, but 
intensely interesting, they will be read and remembered when better tilings 
ars forgotten." — J^Tew Haven Courier. 
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LETTERS FROM ITALY. 

By J. T. Headlet. 

1 Vol. beautifully printed, in large clear tjrpe, on fine paper, 50 cts. 

CoifTENTs. — Voyage to Italy — Man Lost Overboard; Gibraltar — Ap- 
proach to Genoa; First Impressions — Lunatics; Description of Genoa; 
House-Hunting — Romantic Marriage ; Funeral in the Morning — Murdet of 
an American Officer ; Carnival — Clara Novello — Persecution of a Painter ; 
Columbus' Manuscripts — Horseback Ride — Death in the Theatre ; A Day's 
Ramble through Genoa ; Italian Soirees and Beauty — Marquis of Palavicini ; 
Odd Brokers — A Catholic Miracle ; Lord Byron — Marquis di Negro ; Soldiers 
at Mass — Casino — Italian Virtue; Scenes of the Carnivji — ^Cheating the 
Church; Leghorn — Civita Vecchia — Naples; Pompeii ; Ascent of Vesuvius; 
Ladies of Italy and Ladies of America; Islands about Naples — Virgil's 
Scenes ; A Visit to Salerno— Paestum ; Castellamare — A Storm at Naples ; 
Capua — A Begging Friar — Cenotaph of Cicero — Peasant Girl ; Approach 
to Rome — St. Peter's ; Saturday before Easter — Easter Sunday ; Illumina- 
tion of St. Peters — The Girandola ; Chanting of the Miserere in the Sistine 
Chapel ; System of Farming in the Papal States ; The Coliseum at Mid- 
night ; Rums and Epitaphs ; Capitol and Vatican ; The Pope — Don Miguel 
— Mezzofanti ; New Mode of Selling Milk — Lake Tartarus — Adrian's Villa 
— Tivoli ; An Improvisatrice — Ascent of St. Peter's ; Artist's Fete ; Villa 
Pamphylia — Vespers— Borghesian Villa — The Quirinzd- Tasso's Oak — Fare- 
well to St. Peter's ; Departure from Rome— Peppery Englishman ; Fall of 
Terni ; Perugia— Clitumnus— Battle-Field of Thrasymene ; A Man Built in 
a Wall ; American Artists in Florence ; Venus di Medici — Titian's Venuses 
— Death of a Child — An English Family ; Stroll through Florence — Do- 
minican Friar ; Pisa — Condition of Italian Peasantry — Conversation with a 
Peasant Girl ; King of Sardinia— Censorship of the Press — A Smuggling 
Priest; Allessandria—Battle-Field of Marengo — Pavia — Milan; Character of 
the People of Italy. 

"Mr. Headley's Letters are daguerreotypes of Italy and her people. 
We know no more vivid or faithful portraitures of the common people of 
Italy, their character, modes of life, peculiarities, &c. Mr. Headley is a 
keen observer, a good describer, and possesses a joyous, hoping, loving 
spirit." — JVew York Daily Tribune. 

" This is one of the best books of travels ever published in this country. 
Its most marked characteristics are the vigor and spirit with which it is 
written, the clearness and quickness of the writer's observation, and the 
sound common sense which pervades all his comments upon what he saw. 
Mr Headley took with him m his travels, not only an eye to see whatever 
either novel or interesting he mi^ht encounter, but a sensitiveness which 
led him to feel and appreciate its beauty or deformity. His Letters are 
thus thoroughly life-like, — a transcript not from guide-books which directed 
his rambles, but from the pictures impressed upon his own heart by the 

various objects which met his notice The work cannot fail to at 

tract very general notice. If Messrs. Wiley and Putnam can carry on this 
senes as well as they have begun it, we shall have, indeed, a Library of 
American Books of which we may well be proud."— A*. V. Courier. 
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" An admirable series of Letters, lively and instructive, with many 
flhrev^d turns, indicative of a close and reasoning observation." — U. 5. 
Oazette, 

** Mr. Headley is evidently a gentleman and a scholar ; but his Letters 
are free from the affectation of scholarship. His object is to show the 
men, manners, and places he describes, and not to exhibit himself. The 
character of the Letters is that they are life-like ; and in saying this we 
suppose we are giving them high commendation." — Baltimore American. 

" Mr. Headley's Letters from Italy constitutes No. 3 of Wiley and Put- 
nam's American series, and they could scarcely have found a more enter- 
taining book to commence with, or one which we think would be more 
extensively read. It abounds in incident, graphic descriptions, and frequent 
burst of sentiment, that render it one of the most interesting works on 
Italy we have read for a long time. The book abounds with thrilling 
sketches that are not only full of life and beauty, but are fine specimens 
of good English writing."— JV. F. Mirror, 

«* The author's style is characterized by the utmost ease and graceful- 
ness ; and the book, on the whole, leads one to hope that he may have yet 
other notes of travel in store which will in due time be published for the 
gratification of those who know how to value useful things given out in a 
fascinating manner." — Albany Spectator, 

•* To our own notion, these stirring, graphic pictures of life in Italy 
more completely realise the idea of good travel- writing than almost any 
recent work. Those who begin the Letters will be certain to read them 
all ; and if their experience corresponds with ours, carry away a clearer 
and more definite impression of all that is interesting in the history and 
character, beautiful or gorgceus in the arts, or glorious in the scenery of 
that land of song and sunshine, than he has ever obtained before." — A*. Y. 
Evangelist. 



i( 



These Letters are peculiarly interesting, brilliant and energetic. The 

work is American to the back-bone We are glad that a volume, 

which conveys so much information in so agreeable a manner, is published 
in a form which insures its circulation." — Boston Courier, 
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1 The Cabin and the Wigwam. By W. Gilmore Simms. 

2. A new book. By Nathaniel Hawthorne. 

3. A NEW BOOK. By Cornelius Matthews. 

4. A CoojECTioN OF Tales and Sketches op Western Life. By 
Mrs. Kirkland (Mary Clavers). 
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Rome ; u seen by a New-Yorker in 1843-4. One rol. ISino. 
with map, and very handsomely printed. Price 75 cents. 

CoirrBim. — Saint Peter's — the Forum and ColiMum — ^the Capi- 

tol— Chorches, images, reliques, and miracles — ^A day amone Uie 

tombs of Rome— The Vatican--Chri8tma8 at Rome— The palaces 

\ of Rome — Ancient baths and modem fountains — ^A Roman dining* 

I house and caf6 — The Velabrum, Ghetto, and Trastevere — Car- 

[ dinals, monks, beggrars, and robbers — A promenade on the Pincian 

Hill — Sculptors and painters — ^The modem Romans — Appendix 

— How to see Rome — The Duomo of Milan. 

** This Is one qf the most admirable books of the kind we have ever read. 
Its most marked characteristic is perfect taster and this is conspicuous in every 
part of it, prefoee and contents, style and typography. The descriptions of the 
various objects of interest are clear, accurate, and in the highest degree i^e- 
toresque and pleasing. The book must commend itself to every cultivated 
mind ; less, perhaps, by any strikingly nevr information vrhich it contains, than 
by the chaste and refined spdiit which pervades it**— JV*. T. Courier and En- 



" The present work is so unlike any of its predecessors that we have met 
with, that no one need hesitate to purchase It, on the ground of its being a ^ 
repetition of what is already fkmiUar. Its style is simple and graceful ; its ' 
dMcriptions exceedingly graphic and striking; and every thing is brought out 
with such life and fraumess, that the reader, by a slight eflTort of imagination| 
becomes thb authoi^s companion, during his sojourn amidst the desoUtttoms and 
Ivories of Reme. It is altogether a deUghtAil bock.*'—jUbanf ^rgiu. 

*'This elenntly-prlnted volume cannot flUl to be read by thousands, and 
read with delight Our author has vividly and succinctly portrayed whatever 
people usually go to Rome to see, or read travels thither to learn. His letter* 
mky be read with pleasure by the thorough sehdiar, as well as by the eager 
devoorer of all that is new.'*— JV*. T. TVmau, 

** Whoever wishes to obtain a close and fkmiliar view of Rome, wiU get it 
nowhere better than in this work. Mr. Gillespie has looked upca the city 
with the eye and heart of a scholar. He enjoys Rome, and this very ei\}oy- 
ment of his eommunieates itself to his writings, and he involuntarily puts his 
readers in a state of feeling to ei\joy it with hun."—Demoeratie Review. 

** We know so well the mental qualities by which the beoJc is guided— the 
elraance of taste, purity, and good judgment— that we are suurce prepared to 
vincise it as a new book. Mr.. Gillespie has gone to work like a tranquil 
scholar and lover of art, and has toned his book from the eeeond stage of his 
impressions rather than the first His views, of course, are more reliable, and, 
without fhrther comment on the quality of the book, which is in all respects 
admirable, we extract,** &c— A*. Y. Evening Mirror. 

** This is a verv agreeable book, written with an ease and fluency that make 
it quite deUffhtfm. The author states what came under his observation and 
his impressions with an earnest freedom, which assures the reader that what 
he is perusing is characterized by truth. JSvery subject, apparently, of interest 
has been toached upon, in a manner sufllciently Ihll ; and yet the description is 
marked by a conciseness which gives the work an advantage over many others 
ofa similar nature.**— A*. Y.JiUnon. 

** We are exceedingly pleased with this book, because the author is above 
the conventional mode of thinking and describing. He thinks for himself and 
he speaks firankly ; moreover, he is a close observer, and is evidently possessed 
of taste and discrimination.**— A*. T, Jinglo-jimeriean. 

"The writer describes and relates with a vivacity which gives his subject, 
trite though it be, an aspect of novelty.**-nJV*. Y. Evening PeoL 



CORRESPONDENCE OP SCHILLER AND 

QOETHE. 

Gorrespotidence between Schiller and Goethe, firom 1794 to 
1805. Transla^d by George H. Calvert. 1 vol. 13mo.y 
handsomely printed. $1 00. 

These " Letters between Schiller and Goethe" are a record 
kept by friendship of the habitnal feelings and thoughts of two 
great poets. If the translator has adequately executed his grate- 
ful task, he will have the pleasure of opening to the American 
and English reader the richest epistolary treasure that literature 
contains. There is no other instance of affectionate union be-< 
tween two men of such genius, intellect, and culture. : 

"In perusing this delightful work, we gather many new ideas apoa the^ 
writings of the great men of other times." — U. S. OaietU, 

"This is a beantifhl volume, which literary men most always look OTW 
with interest" — The Xorth American, 

" A most delightful W(Nrk, that will instmot as well as amuse."— ProvidsnM 
Journal, 

" This volume, as soodl as known, must be ecferly sought for bv every one 
for Its verv excellence ; the translator does not exaggerate in callmg this the 
richest epistolary treasure that literature contains.**—- AscAmMi TinU9, 

"Those who seek into the trae philosophy of great minds will And tbititfe 
compensation in the perusal of these letters, remarkable alike for the breaeth 
and variety oS thought they involve, as well as the vastness of subjects, c^leii 
handled by these great men with the Cuniliarity of boys whi]^^ a lop or 
flying a kite. 

" These letters are foil of heart and soul — such letters as might be expected 
to pass between two affectionate friends. They are full of the highest order 
of genius— gonitis which has rarely l)een equalled in modem times. They are 
ftill of the German mind — are marked by those striking peculiarities of thought 
which distinguish the Germans ftom every other nation on earth." — AmaHcan 
OMten. 

" Ei^tolary literature contains no richer treasure. To minds like thekst 
every department of science, literature, religion, and philosophy, possessed aa ^ 
engrossing interest ; and in their cordial and confidential en unons, bI\ these I 
topics are discussed and illustrated wiUi unsnipassed proftmdity of thought i 
and comprehensiveness of knowledge. * i 

** The translator has executed his task as one who peTfbnns a labor thai hi^ f 
loves." — Journal of Comtnetee. 

"The work is one that none can read without an expansion of thousht, and 
without feeling that here is most unequivocally rebutted the scandal that 

< asserts that men of literature are deficient in hearty appreciation of the talents 

< and productions of each other." — Evening OaietU. 

" Every one who knows any thinfit of the history of modern literature, knows 
that Schiller and Goethe are among the brightest nahies by which it is em 
blazoned. And in this volume we are permitted to calch a glance at thCI 
fHendly and delightfU intercourse which they held with each other, durlhtf 
[ the period in which each shone with the brightest lustre. The letters Mn 
characterized by all the ease of the most unsuspecting confidence, and by a 
grace and fascination which must entrance every admirer of genius. They an 
perfectly unstudied efforts, and show us how graeefully great minds can ewnf' 
sionally come down to little things* There is not a page, or scarcely a paragraph^ 
in which we do not discover the teeathingi of superlative ganins/* ' Mt m g 
Advertiser. 



VE8TIQE8 OF THE CREATION. { 

Ttstlges of the Natural History of Creation. By Sir Richavi 
Yyryaii, Bart., M. P., F. R. S., &c. One yoL 13mo. well 
printed. Price 76 cents. 

CeimHTB* — L The bodies of qwce, their arranffements and 
ftnnatkm— S. Constituent materials of the earth ana other bodies 
of qwco— 3. The earth formed ; era of the primary rocks-— 4. Com- 
mencement of organic life ; sea plants, corals, dec. — 5. EIra of the 
old red sand-stone ; terrestrial zoology commences with reptiles ; 
fiist traces of birds---5. Era of the oolite ; commencement of mam- 
malia — 6. Era of the cretaceous formations — 7. Era of the ter- 
tiary formation ; mammalia abundant — 8. Era of the superficial 
(bnnations ; commencement of the present spesies — 9. Grsneral \ 
osnsiderations respecting the origin of the animated tribes — ^10. 
Particular considerations respecting the origin of the animated 
tribes — 11. Hypothesis of the development of the vegetable and 
animal kingdom — 12. Maclay system of animated nature; this 

rm considered in connexion with the progress of organic crea- 
, and as indicating the natural status of man — 13. Early his- 
tory of mankind — 14. Mental constitution of animals — 15. Pur- 
poae and general condition of the animated creation — 16. Note 
eonolosory* 

"This is a remarkable vdiiine— small in compass— bat embracing a wide 
iiBfe of inquiry, firam worids beyond the visible starry firmament, to the 
minutest stmctores of man and animals. The work ia written with pecnUar 

end classical terseness, reminding us very much of the style of Celsns. 

We have dedicated a large space to this remarkable work, that may induce 
SHUiy of our readers to peruse the originaL The auth<Hr is, decidedly, a man 
of great informatioB and nHectLonJ'*'~Medie0-Ckirur£ieal Reniew. 

''This is a very beautiftil and a very interesting book. Its theme is one of 
the grandest that can occupy human thought— no less thui the creation of the 
aniverse. It is Aill of interest and grandeur, and must claim our readen* 
snecial notice, as possessing, in an eminent deipree. mattmr fbr their contempla- 
tCon, which cannot fltil at once to elevate, to gratify, and enrich their minu." 
— Ariks* Rmritm. 

** A neat little volume of mach interest Judging ftom a brief glance at tl^ 
eontents of the volume, the author has produced a work of great interest, and 
one which, while it aflbrds the reader useftil instruction, cannot fidl to tarn 
his oilnd to a very profitable channel of reflection." — Onmer. Ada, 

** A small but remarkable work. It is a bold attempt to connect the natunl 
s elea ces into a history of creation. It ccmtains much to interest and instmet, 
aad the book is ingenious, logical, and learned.**— JVWoarft jf tfv. 

''This work discovers great ingenuity and sreat research into the mysteries 
ef nature. It Ui a noble work, and one which no intelligent person can read 
without finding a ftesh impulse communicated to his thoughts, and gaining 
senoe higher impressions of the Creator's power, wisdom, and goodness.**— 
JUkmjf Argma. 

" A novel and remarkable work, which will speedily attract the attentioB of 
all inquisitive readers. There Is much that Ui new and ingenious in the book. 
The auth(Nr, whoever he Is, Is a man of varied philos<q>hical and lltenry al- 
tsfaunents, and master of a style in conveying his thoughts, so pure, dmple, 
and modest, that his treattae will be everywhere widely lead.**— JV. F. JIAm^ 
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LIFE AND ELOQUENCE OF LARNED. 

Life and Eloquence of the Rev. Sylvester Larned, First Pas* 
tor of the First Presbjrterian Church in New Orleans. By 
R. R. Gr^iey. 1 thick vol. 12mo., with a fine portrait. 
$1 25. 

Contents. — Preface, Life of Larned, Prayer, Sermons, Christ 
AS Man, Paul before Felix, Saving Faith, Obligations for Spirit- ^ 
ual Mercies, On Objections against Christianity — the same, part I 
2 — Practical Admonitions, On the Inspiration of the Scriptures, i 
On Searching the Scriptures, Religious Education, Duty of Re- 
\ conciliation to God, Causes of Distaste for Religion, Sin Incon- 
) sisient with Piety, On the Advent, Walking in Wisdom, Enmity 

> of the Carnal Mind, Duty to Orphans, Excuses of the Impenitent, 

\ Christian Self-Examination, The Character of Herod, Character 

\ of Peter — the same, part 2— Character of Paul, On the Resurrec- 

\ tion. Against Profane Swearing, Love of Darkness rather than 

] Light, Cause of Love to God, Divine Law inexorable, Report of 

\ the Watchman, Hope of the Righteous, Moral Insanity of Man. 
> 

> " No minister of the same age has ever, at least in this country, left behind 
I kim deeper impressions of his eloquence. This volume is wortliy of critical 
\ examination and study ; and those who would combine in their sermons ease 
\ and elevation, simplicity and energy ; who would leave to their hearers no time 

to sleep, and no wish to be absent, but regret only at the brevity of the service, 
and delight at the return of the Sabbath, will find the perusal and re-perusol of 
Mr. Larned's discourses greatly to their advantage." — Knickerbocker. 

\ <« A beautiful and eloquent tribute to sanctified genius. The unity, force, ima- 
^ gination, harmony, and feeling apparent in these discourses, will commend the 
\ volume to all." — Christian Observer. 

'I " A valuable treastire to all who cherish the memory of one of the most pure- 
\ minded and elo<|uent clergymen of our country ; or who know how to appre- 
{ date the finest specimens of pulpit composition." — Tribune. 



" He was one of the most eloquent orators in the United States. Mr. Guney 
has made a most interesting volume, which will prove an acceptable present to 
the religious public." — Evening Post. 

" A most delightful volume. We fceartily commend it to the religious oom- 
raunlty." — JVcio York .American. 

(( It Is much to be wondered at, that no permanent memorial of this distin 
guishAHi divine has ever before been given to the world. The volume cannot fail 
to be sought for with great avidity." — Daily American Citizen. 

" These discourses evidently bear the impress of a great mind— not only of an 
exuberant fancy, but of gigantic powers of comprehension. We indeed rejoice 
that the work has at length appeared. 

" Lamed was beyond all question the brightest star of the American pulpit, 

during the brief period in which he lived. We are gratified to see a memoh* 

of him bO worthily constructed, and so rich in interesting material. The sermoni 

are pervaded by the living, breathing spirit of true genius, as well aa of eran- 

\ gelical truth and fervent devotion."— .^/^any .argue. . 



DR. CHEEVER'8 LECTURES ON BUNYAN. 

Lectures on the Pilgrim^s Progress, and on the Life and \ 

Times of John Bunyan. By the Rev. George B. Cheerer, 

D. D. 1 thick Tol. 8yo., printed in large type, with fine 

steel-plate engravings. $3 50 ; or in 15 numbers at 25 \ 

cents each. 

Contents. — 1. Bunyan and his Times ; 2. Banyan's Tempta- 
tions ; 3. Bunyan's Examination ; 4. Bunyan in Prison ; 5. Provi- 
dence, Grace, and Genius of Bunyan ; 6. City of Destruction and 
Slough of Despond ; 7. Christian in the house of the Interpreter; 
; 8. Christian on the Hill of Difficulty; 9. Christian's fight with 
: Apollyon ; 10. Christian in the Valley of the Shadow of Death; 
j 11. Christian and Faithful in Vanity Fair; 12. Doubting Castle 
! and Giant Despair; 13. Tiic Delectable Mountains and En* 
I chanted Ground ; 14. Land Beulah and the River of Death ; 15. 
I Christiana, Mercy, and the Children. 
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" We know of nothing in American literature more likely to be intnestiiig 
and uaeful than these lectures. The beauty and force of their imagery, the 
poetic brilliancy of their descripUons, the correctness of their sentiments, and 
the excellent spirit which pervades them, must make their perusal a feast to afl 
of the religious commupity." — Tribune, 



DOWNINQ'8 COTTAGE RESIDENCES. 

Designs for Cottage Residences, adapted to North America, 
including Elevations and Plans of the Buildings, and De- 
signs for Laying out Grounds. By A. J. Downing, Esq. 
1 vol. 8vo. with very neat illustrations. Second edition, 
revised. $3 00. 

A second edition of the *< CoUage Residences*' is just published, as Part I. ; 
and it is announced by the A4]thor that Part II., which is in preparation, will 
contain hints and designs for the interiors and furniture of cottagies, as weO as 
addiUonal designs for farm buildings. 

One of the leading reviews remarked that " the publlcaUon of these works 
may be considered an era in tlie literature of this country." It is certainly true 
that no works were ever issued from the American press which at once exerted 
a more distinct and extended influence on any subject than have these upon the 
taste of our country. Since f lie publication of the first edition of the " Land- 
scape Gardening," the taste for rural embellishments has increased to a surpris* 
ing extent, and in almost every instance this volume Is the text-book of the 
improver, and the exponent of the more refined style of arrangement and keefdng 
introduced into our country residences. 

The " Cottage Residences" seems to have been equally well-timed and hap- 
pily done. Ck>untry gentlemen, no longer limited to the meager designs of un- 
educated carpenters, are erecting agreeable cottages in a. variety of styles suited 
to the location or scenery. Even in the West and South there are already 
many striking cottages and villas built wholly, or in part, from Mr. Downing^ 
desifra ; and in the suburbf) of some of the cities, most of tne new residences are 
OMkOfled or moulded after the hints thrown out in tills work. 



' ^^^^^^%^^^'\/\^ ^*^^^/^%*N/\/'^ ^rf^^^^^^^w* ■ 



HUMAN MAQNETI8M. 

Human Magnetism ; — Its Claim to Dispassionate Inqmrj ; 
being an attempt to show the utility of its Application to 
the Relief of Hmnan Suffering. By W. Newnham, Esq. 
1 vol. 12mo. $1. 

Introduction — Magnetism not Satanic Agency — ^Not Super- 
natural — Mode of reasoning adopted in treating the subject — Gen. 
era! Remarks — On the opposition of medical men generally to the 
doctrines of Magnetism—On the applicability of Magnetism to the 
relief of Medicid and Surgical Disease — On the Qualifications of 
Magnetizers — History of the conduct of the Royal Academy of 
Medicine towards Animal Magnetism, and consideration of the 
question how far tho power of Imagination may be allowed to be 
a sufficient cause of its phenomena — Sketch of Chardel's Views — 
Thoughts on Energia — On Somnambulism and Clairvoyance — On 
Prevision — On Phreno-Magnetism — On Eztase— Appen^x. 

"This is a work resulting firom deep investigation, by one who brings to the 
snbject a mind well disciplmed, and a fondness for the porstdt ; and in a time 
when so much inquiry is going on, and so much deception jHuctlsed with 
reference to human magnetism, such a worlc will be found useful and instmo- 
tive.'*— 27. 8. OazetU. 

** This is a work of vast importance and high meAV^-^Broadwaf JowmaL 

** It is a very valuable work, and ought to be perused by everybody."-nJV*. F. 
Mirror. 

" The learned author eaters upca the investigation of his sul|}ect apparoatly 
after fhll preparation. Witiiout propounding any general theory of magnetism, 
he contends that it does not contravene any law of nature, and that its phe- 
nomena exhibit no distinctive characteristic which has not been shown to 
exist in nature, In some form or other. They may not be all found associated 
in any one patient ; but they have been marked and recorded in the annals of 
medical literature. Altogether, it is a most valuable work."— JVetoarft Adver- 
tiser, 

" A hasty glance through the volume convinces us that the author under- 
stands his theme, has coUected numerous remarkable fkcts, and has grappled 
with some of the strongest objections urged by the opponents of the doctnne.*' 
—A*, r. Poet. 

<* The subject of animal magnetism has excited so much attention within the 
last few years, that any work in relation to it, from an intelligent source, can 
hardly fail to gain an extensive circulation. The present work is evidentiy 
firom a very competent hand, and is the result of great reflection and observa- 
tion ; and we doubt not that it contains nearly every thing of importance that 
is known on the subject to which it relates. We think it hardly possible that 
any candid person should weigh tiie statements and reasonings which this 
book contains, without coming to the conclusion, that there is at least that in 
animal magnetism which should save it fVom being cast away without ex- 
amination.*'— .^/ftaay Argue, 

*'The well-attested fkets which have recently been made known both In 
England and America, in relation to the performance of surgical operations 
with the aid of Mesmerism, will doubtiess cause this book to be sought after, 
inasmuch as many consider the subiect involved in mystery, and are desiroiu 
of investigating it Mr. Newnham^s work inrofesses to examine the whole 
matter philosophically, and it appears to be quite a deeideratom at the praaent 
lime.**— Ba/tMMTtf Americtm, 



VEGETABLE PHY8IOLOQY. 

The Chemistry of Vegetable and Animal Physiology. By 
Dr. G. T. Mulder, Professor of Chemistry in the Univer- 
sity of Utrecht. Translated from the Dutch, by P. F. H. 
Fromberg ; with an Introduction, by Prof. J. F. W. John- 
ston. First authorized American Edition ; with notes and 
corrections, by B. Silliman, Jr. Part I., very neatly 
printed. Price 25 cents. 

** In the trae stady of nature the principal aim ought to be, not only to make 
ouaelTes ac<tiiaiBtea with the phenomena and laws which distinguish and 
VBgolate living and dead matter, but also to arrange those phenomena and 
laws, and exUbit them In their seyeral relations. The more our knowledge 
of these two departments is extended, and the nearer the several parts of the 
gnat science of natnre seem to approximate, the more firmly must we embrace ' 
the idea, as necessarily conformable to truth, that the same forces govern allks J 
thanmimate and inanimate kingdoms.**— %AiUA«r. | 

**Tbe celebrity of the author of this long-expected work, has raised a hi|^ • 
degree of expectation among the readers in this department of scientific liten- 1 
tore. F<Hr depth of anument and originality of views, be has surpassed all « 
who have gone before hira. TIm work is a profound one, and merits the can- • 
Ad study of all. We look finrward with interest to the Ihture numbers of the '• 
work.**— TViJaae. 

** For extent and value of research, in the calm spirit of philosophic deduc- • 
tion which marlcs its peculiar character, and the absence of wild theoiy-^t • 
stands pre-eminent among the numerous profound and brilliant works (tfal 
kindred character, which me last two or three years have produced.**-^sMr. i 
Jtmr. ^ Siimtt 

n 

WASHINGTON'S REVOLUTIONARY ORDER8J 

i 

Revolutionary Orders of General Washington, issued during 
the years 1778, '80, '81, and '82 ; selected from the Manu- 

« 

scripts of John Whiting, Lieutenant and Adjutant of the 8d*, 
Regiment of the Massachusetts Line, and edited by his son, | 
Henry Whiting, Lieut. Col. U. S. Army. 1 vol. 8to., 
well printed $1 50. 

This is a valuable publication— valuable as well firom the historic interests 
of the <Hrders, as firom the source whence they emanated. The collection was 
made firom manuscripts that had suffered fin>m inattention, and the series may 
therefore be incomplete. Yet the papers, now for the first time published te 
the world, axe of an exceedingly interestii^ character, particularly those dated 
Ihnn the camp at Valley Forge, during a most trying period of the Revolution. 
To the military man they are invaluable as specimens of clear and concise 
writing, and for the information they contain touching many questions of du- 
bious interpretation under the code of war. To all they bring before the mind 
many of the scenes that made the name of Wtshlngton Imimirtal, whUe th^y 
contributed to establish the liberty of this great Bepublle. 
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